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librettist of “South Pacific,” “Show Boat,” 
“Oklahoma,” “Carousel,” and other hits, 
says: “The Dictaphone Time-Master is by all 
odds the most convenient way of getting my 
thinking on paper, quickly and accurately. 
Dictating ‘South Pacific’ was just one job 
that went more easily and efficiently with it. 
I wouldn’t be without my Time-Master!” 






Trees,” 


These famous people of show business are not ex- 
ceptions! Every day, business men, authors, professional 
people—busy people everywhere—are discovering why 
the TIME-MASTER is literally the most successful dictating 


machine in history! 


This streamlined beauty is a marvel of electronic effi- 
ciency, designed to get things done! The TIME-MASTER 
is a whole new concept of dictation, made possible by the 
creation of a revolutionary new recording medium, the 
Me mobelt rec ord! 


Exclusive with Dictaphone, the Memobelt is a super- 
sensitive, pliable plastic belt, so small that 5 at once fit 







DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


CORPORATION 








orporation makes Dictaphone® Machines, 


IST 195 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, producer, and JOSHUA LOGAN, author, producer, and 
director of countless Broadway hit shows, 
says: “It’s amazing how many big names in 
show business handle all their dictation with 
the Time-Master! My new play, ‘The Wisteria 
was dictated entirely on my Time- 
Master, much of it in a station wagon while 
traveling in Europe. I always use my Time- 
Master for dictation!” 


LELAND HAYWARD, producer of such 
Broadway successes as “South Pacific,” 
“The Wisteria Trees,” and “‘Mister Roberts,” 
says: “For convenience, the Dictaphone 
Time-Master deserves top billing every time! 
In one hour, I can handle as much work as | 
could in a full day’s dictation to a secretary! 
The Time-Master plays a big part in all my 


business affairs!” 


into an ordinary standard-size envelope. It’s so inexpen- 
sive to use that after transcribing, you simply mail it, 
file it, or throw it away! There’s no costly, troublesome 
resurfacing operation—it’s a one-time medium! 
Because of the Memobelt’s smallness, the TIME-MASTER 


is compact, streamlined, portable—the first complete 


office dictating machine you can take anywhere! 


Vemobelt clarity and the TIME-MASTER’s tiny Magic 


Kar are a joy to secretaries, make transcription a cinch! 


Call your local Dictaphone man for a free TIME-MASTER 
demonstration and a free 10-day trial in your own office! 


Send for your free copy of “Does Your Dictating Date You?” 


DictaPHone Corporation, Dept. TALO 
$20 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like to have a free copy of 


Does Your Dictating Date You?” 


Your Name 


Company 
Street Address 


City & Zone_ 














“A REAL HAPPY TIME?" —Barnes, Her-Trib. 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
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Scenery & Lighting by Je Mielziner 
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*"One of the most absorbing plays of the 


season."' 
—ATKINSON, Times 
Leland Hayward & Joshua Logan 
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A New American Play by Joshua Logan 
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Play based on Chekhov's "Cherry Orchard" 
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Tue Story oF Art. By E. H. Gom- 
brich. 370 illustrations, 21 full color 
plates. Phaidon (distributed through 
Oxford Press, New York). $5.50. 

When criticism doesn’t waver be- 
tween mere personal vituperation or, 
on the other hand, the you-pat-my- 
back-and-I’ll-pat-yours school of ap- 
preciation, there are three yardsticks 
by which a book, or any work of art, 
can be measured sensibly: (1) What 
did the author (or artist, musician, 
choreographer, or whatnot) try to 
do? (2) How well did he do it? and 
(3) Was it worth doing? The answer 
to the first is implicit in the title of 
Vienna-born and bred Dr. Gombrich’s 
handsome new book. To the second, 
the answer—with certain curious ex- 
ceptions—must be, very well indeed. 
To the third, the reply is an enthu- 
siastic, yes, Lord! 

Writing for, but not down to, the 
layman, the author has almost entire- 
ly eschewed the critical jargon which 
makes most art books about as intel- 
ligible to ordinary mortals as a spe- 
cialist’s address to other specialists 
at an American Medical Society meet- 
ing; when he is driven to use terms 
like chiaroscuro, flying buttress, or 
sfumato, he explains them carefully 
and without condescension in the Eng- 
lish language so that anybody with 
avetage intelligence can figure out 
what he means. This is in itself an 
achievement; as a survey which hits 
the high spots of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture of the past 15,000 
years, “The Story of Art” is also not- 
able because the author discusses 
everything he reproduces, and doesn’t 
duck the obvious. Not that any well- 
educated reader needs one more re- 
production of Mona Lisa’s smile, 
Whistler’s mother, the Venus de Milo, 
or the facade of the Parthenon, but 
it’s nice to have them all under one 
roof, fitted neatly into place and ex- 
plained in their proper historical per- 
spective. “I should like to open eyes, 
not to loosen tongues,” says the au- 
thor, who has been attached to the 
Warburg Institute for study of the 
classical tradition since 1935, who 
served during the war as a BBC trans- 


lator and propagandist, and who 
visited this country in 1939 to lecture 
at the University of Chicago, the Upj. 
versity of Michigan and elsewhere 
and to study American collections 
The publishers term it a “book to hy 
enjoyed by young readers and by 
adults with young minds”; actually 
it’s an excellent refresher course for 
anybody who is a little doubtful as tp 
what he remembers and what hy 
doesn’t about art of various periods 

“The Story of Art” is so handsome 
and so sensibly written that one hes- 
tates to find fault, especially since 
contains only one major critical blu. 
der spotted by this reviewer, but » 
comprehensive a book is necessarily 
a little like an anthology of poetry; 
people are always complaining that 
something important was left out— 
and the unfortunate answer is that lots | 
of things have been. Except for John | 
Singleton Copley, Whistler, and Grant | 
Wood, and the work of Jefferson as 
architect, art in America is mostly by- | 
passed. Surely it is not mere chauvin | 
ism to complain that such respective 
masters of their media as John Singer 7 
Sargent, Winslow Homer, Thoma F 
Eakins, John Marin, and Alfred Steig 
litz are ignored if Albrecht Altdorfer 
(1480?-1583) or Nicholas Hillyard 
(English, 1547-1619) are reproduced J 
and discussed. 

Omissions among European artists 
are even more startling. In his fin 
“World History of Art,” a longer 
book along somewhat similar lines 
Sheldon Cheney noted dryly that “O! 
the 3,000 Corots painted, 10,000 are 
in collections in this country,” Dr. 
Gombrich ignores Corot altogether, 
which is pretty startling, since he wa 
almost the perfect model of what a 
artist ought to be: industrious, com 
scientious, successful, well-disposed 
toward other artists, and of lasting it 7 
fluence. Gombrich is smart enough t0 | 
know that fashions in art change ju | 
as definitely as fashions in women’ | 
clothes, and it is of course true that | 
the gloomy sylvan scenes of Corot (a J 
ways containing a dead tree in met} 
ory of his wife, so the legend goes) J 

(continued on page 4) 
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Now READ in book form the 
sensitive thrill-packed play 
based on Henry James’ 
“The Turn of the Screw” 


The Innocents 


BY WILLIAM ARCHIBALD 


With delightful illustrations 
by the author 


TOP PRAISE FROM TOP CRITICS: 


BROOKS ATKINSON (N.Y. Times): 
“A perfectly wrought drana.. . 
one of the distinguished events of 
the season." 


ROBERT GARLAND (N.Y. Journal- 
American): "Chilling . . . truly spell- 
binding!" 


JOHN CHAPMAN (Daily News): 
"Most delicious and direful . .. a 
fine and delicate tale of indefinable 
horror.” 


WILLIAM HAWKINS (N.Y. World- 
Telegram and Sun): “An extraordi- 
nary experience.” 


$2.50 af all bookstores 
or write to Dept. PB, 
COWARD-McCANN, INC. 
2 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


RIP VAN WINKLE 

(Revised Edition) 

Jefferson 

DESIGNING FOR FILMS 
Edward Carrick 

BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS 

OF 1949-50 
Ed. Margaret Mayorga 

THE MARX BROTHERS 
Kyle Crichton 

SHAKESPEARE SURVEY 3 
Ed. Allardyce Nico 

COME BACK LITTLE SHEBA 
William inge 

THE WISTERIA TREES 


Joshue Logan 


48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


$5.00 


Joseph 


$4.50 


$3.00 
$3.00 
$2.75 


$2.50 





$2.50 





““what did the critics say? “’ 


® You can find out the easy way. 
Subscribe to the weekly that 
keeps you informed of the current 
Broadway critical scene, 


Digests of drama reviews, 
and programs from N.Y. 
magazines, radio and TV 
theatre 
coast. 


articles 
papers, 
Summer 
try-outs covered coast to 


critical digest 
SOS Sth Ave., N. ¥. 17, N. Y. 


— 


$10 a year “) 25¢ a sample 
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so much admired by the Victorians 
are now out of fashion. On the other 
hand, Corot’s sunswept Italian land- 
scapes are now enjoying enormous 
popularity, and Corot’s mastery of 
figure painting has never seriously 
been questioned. 

And that Jean Auguste Dominique 
Ingres, one of the greatest draftsmen 
in the history of art, a painter whose 
influence continues to be felt even in 
work by Picasso, has not even been 
mentioned is almost incredible. It also 
deprives the author of the chance to 
repeat one of the meanest bon mots in 
art history. When his predecessor 
David became virtual dictator of 
French art under Napoleon, David 
announced he would begin a series of 
pictures in the Homeric style. Hear- 
ing this, Ingres snapped: “There is 
nothing Homeric about David—ex- 
cept his pretensions.” 

Gombrich draws a neat distinction 
between Reynolds and Gainsborough, 
but ignores Sir Henry Raeburn, whose 
Scottish honesty and forcefulness 
make his pictures alone of that school 
unmistakably his (most people could 
spend the rest of their lives trying to 
get Reynolds, Romney, Gainsborough, 
and other members of the school 
straight). The author’s major boner 
also belongs to this period; when he 
declares of Copley’s “Charles I De- 
manding the Surrender of the Five 
Impeached M.P.’s” that “such an epi- 
sode from comparatively recent his- 
tory had never been made the sub- 
ject of a large painting before,” he 
completely overlooks the fact that the 
American-born Benjamin West, who 
succeeded Reynolds as president of 
the Royal Academy, and who had 
graciously introduced his young rival, 
Copley, to everybody in England of 
any consequence, made his reputation 
a decade earlier by depicting “The 
Death of General Wolfe at Quebec” in 
contemporary costume. West, another 
painter important because of his in- 
fluence on a whole school of artists 
who were to follow him, isn’t men- 
tioned at all. But the shabbiest treat- 
ment of all is accorded El Greco, who 
must certainly be the most popular 
of all old masters with contemporary 
artists. “The Bird of God” 
missed with two reproductions and as 
many paragraphs of text; viewed in 
this light, seven for Picasso and five 


is dis- 





each for Rembrandt and Rubens 
seems excessive, to say the least, Qn. 
wonders how a critic so astute jn g 
many other respec ts could ignore fj 
Greco’s great “Landscape Near Tp, 
ledo,” one of the vast Metropolitan's 
most popular pictures, and certain}; 
one of the two dozen greatest pictures 
in the world! 

Specialists writing about art by 
wishing to avoid the private lingo of 
art criticism can take several “outs” 
Most popular nowadays is the ge 
life of the painter. Dr. Gombric 
mercifully ignores the severed ear the 
mad Van Gogh delivered to a pros. 
tute, skims over the fact that Gaugin’s 
lust for the dark-skinned womey 
of Tahiti eventually resulted in th 
loathsome disease from which he 
died; not even on Benvenuto Cellini’s 
amours, or Picasso’s mistresses, does 
he let himself go. That’s all to th 
good. Another device often used tp 
interest laymen in art is to call their 
attention to the fluctuations of prices 
of art through the years. As a dis 
tinguished Raphael scholar, Dr. Gom. 
brich certainly knows that history’ 
highest price for a work of art is the 
$1,166,400 paid by the then-Secre 
tary-of-the-Treasury Andrew Mellon 
to the Soviet Government for Re 
phael’s “Alba Madonna,” a candy-box 
top if ever there was one, but no me 
tion of this, or of any other such fig 
ures, appears in his pages. Nobod) 
wants such a survey turned into a 
price catalogue, but an_ occasional 
such figure might add interest. Ay 
third trick sometimes resorted to to | 
woo the man in the street to art is J 
the vexed and vexing, sometimes i | 
belous, and often howlingly funny | 


question of attribution: Who done it! 
Gombrich dodges this issue by ignor- 
ing it altogether: even the famous 

: 


case of the two da Vinci “Madonna 
of the Rocks,” one in the Louvre and 
the other in London’s National Gal 
lery (and each of course claimed bes F 
by patriots of France and England, 
respectively), gets the go-by. 

“The Story of Art” has been @ 
least six years in preparation, and 
despite silly slips like misspelling Ver 
gil’s “Aeneid”—both the poet’s name 
and that of his epic are wrong 
cross-references to incorrect plate § 
numbers, it is a monumental job wel f 
done. One could only wish the Rocke 
feller Foundation would send Dr 
Gombrich back over here to do #} 
parallel work on art through the ages 
which can be seen in this hemisphett J 

—NELSON LANsDALE 
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A TREASURY OF THE THEATRE: FROM 
Guosts TO DEATH OF A SALESMAN. 
Edited by John Dryden 
Press and Simon and Schuster. $5.50. 

“A Treasury of the Theatre,” a 
standard anthology that first appeared 
fifteen years ago, has more than dou- 
bled its size. Its new edition is sure to 
become established as the leading 
textbook in the modern drama; more 
than that, it is a godsend—and also a 
bargain—for the general reader. The 
plays reprinted here are more repre- 
sentative and more numerous than 
those in any other anthology in the 
field. Mr. Gassner’s prefaces are more 
informative and more learned than 
those in any rival text. Even the pho- 
tographs of the plays in production 


Gassner. 


are remarkably good and plentiful. 
[he great virtue of this book is its 
generosity. 

~ All the important genres and tradi- 
tions are exhibited here: Becque’s sar- 
donic “The Vultures” swells the nat- 
uralistic section, O’Neill’s “The Hairy 
\pe” has been added as a specimen 
of expressionism, and Brecht’s “The 
Jewish Wife” well represents the great 
epic dramatist even if it does not fully 
represent epic drama. Plays by Lorca 
and Sartre here make their first ap- 
pearance in any textbook. As in pre- 
vious editions of “A Treasury of the 
Theatre,” Shaw is present with “Can- 
dida”; he has never permitted any of 
his dramas to appear in any other col- 
lection. Many of the classic plays in 
this volume are the standbys of most 


anthologies: the inevitable “The 
Cherry Orchard,” “The Lower 
Depths,” “Riders to the Sea,” 


“R.U.R..” and “The Importance of 
Being Earnest”; others are less often 
anthologized, but they still rank as 
classics—such plays as Tolstoy’s “The 
Power of Darkness” and Strindberg’s 
“There Are Crimes and Crimes.” But 
classics alone are not enough; Mr. 
Gassner’s catholicity gives space to 
such minor traditions as the glossy 
cynicism of Noel Coward and Somer- 
set Maugham and the lyrical senti- 
mentality of William Saroyan. 

The prefaces are intended to pro- 
vide historical and literary back- 
grounds, but they sometimes offer 
critical perceptions as well. Usually, 
and quite defensibly, Mr. Gassner is 
an apologist, a salesman for the play 
he is introducing. He never insists 
upon any necessary attitude toward 
the play, but only suggests what may 
be said in its defense, often quoting 
what the dramatist himself has said 


(continued on page 6) 
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CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preparation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. 
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DANCE FESTIVAL THEATRE 


Write for further information, and application blank to 


TED SHAWN, Director, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


Conservatory of Music 


DRAM DEPARTMENT 


Harlan Grant, Director 
FOUR YEAR COURSE AT COLLEGE LEVEL 
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Special courses in Music and Dance for those interested in musical theatre 


NEW MODERN THEATRE BUILDING 
eat Main Theatre—125 seat Experimental Theatre. Latest 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS . 


i lighting equipment 


DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 


For information and catalogue address Drama Department, Boston Conservatory of Music 


26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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SUCCESS! 
results from 


EXPERIENCE and TRAINING 


Did you know — 
Pasadena Playhouse continuously 
operates 4 stages, a touring company, 
complete television and radio studios! 


EXPERIENCE 

' Practical experience in acting, direct- 
ing, set and costume design, lighting, 
i playwriting and theatre administration, 
: preparatory to professional er academic 


career! In one school year, students 
presented 724 performances of 248 
productions to paying audiences! 


TRAINING 
Speech, play analysis, body move- 
ment, Shakespeare, make-up, history 
and lit. of drama, and more degree 
and non-degree courses are given by 
noted, practicing professionals. Terms 
begin Sept., Jan., March and June. 


TODAY write Gen. Mgr. for more info. 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
THEATRE ARTS COLLEGE 
33 S. El Moline Ave. Pasadena 1, Calif. 
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for his play. These prefaces and the 
three chapters on dramatic history 
should tell the beginning student of 
modern drama most of what he needs 
to know—and the selective bibliog- 
raphies will tell him where to find 
more. 
This is quite an anthology. 


SHAKESPEARE Survey 3. Edited by 
Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. $2.75. 

This third annual collection of 
Shakespeare monographs offers the 
mixture as before. The primary func- 
tions of this volume are to catalogue, 
to analyze, and sometimes to evaluate 
the scholarly accomplishments of 
other publications and other scholars. 
The original “Shake- 
speare Survey” is often quite impor- 
tant in its own right, but its place 
seems always to be secondary; it al- 
ways gives the appearance of being 
thrown in for good measure. 


research in 


In addition to giving the customary 
chronicles of critical, historical, and 
textual Shakespeare scholarship for 
the past year, the 1950 velume sum- 
marizes, rather selectively, the devel- 
opment of Shakespeare biography in 
this century and also sketches present- 
day opinion as to the chronology of 
the plays. Together with the contribu- 
tions to theatre-history (in this year’s 
edition, “ ‘Othello’ in Paris and Brus- 
sels,” “Shakespeare and Denmark: 
1900-1949,” and a detailed descrip- 
tion of a Stratford production of 
“Henry VIII”), these articles are the 
real raison d’étre of the volume. They 
bear the stamp of authority; they are 
cautious, judicious, and scholarly, al- 
though the limitations of space some- 
times force upon them a rather freak- 
ish selectiveness. All too often a 
summary will merely name the-rele- 
vant books and articles without giving 
adequate information about their con- 
tents. For example, in the survey of 
Shakespeare biography, not a phrase 
or a clause can be spared to tell us 
just in what way J. Dover Wilson or 
P. Alexander or John Brophy creates 
a private life and a private character 
for Shakespeare. One is occasionally 
at a loss to determine: is this an essay 
or a bibliography? 

The merits of the essays in original 
research are generally quite consider- 

(continued on page 8) 
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results from 
EXPERIENCE and TRAINING 


274 productions 


+1275 pertormances 





= EXPERIENCE & TRAINING 


Statistics? Yes! Vital Statistics? Yes—vital to 
any serious drama student seeking the most 
of the best background for success! These 
figures—covering only 12 months—-are the 
basic ingredients of success. 


First Year Student productions 57 
First Year Student performances 57 


Second Year Student productions 48 
Second Year Student performances. 360 


Three more stages, a road company, plus 


complete radio and TV studios, total 858 
more performances of 169 productions 


Prepare through performance at 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE of THEATRE ARTS 
33 S. El Molino Ave. + Pasadena 1, Calif. 


Hollywood's Outstanding 
ACADEMY OF THE THEATRE 


Acting courses for beginners, intermedi- 
ates and advanced students leading to 
productions covered by accredited talent- 
scouts, producers, directors, agents for 


STAGE 
SCREEN - RADIO - TV 


Approved for Veterans and Non-Veterans 


NEW TERM STARTS SEPT. 5 
10—BROADWAY PLAYS—i0 


CONSTANTLY IN REHEARSAL 


NEW SHOW EACH WEEK 


Theatre and School Facilities 
Located in Heart of Hollywood 
OVER 150 STUDENTS PLACED IN 1949 


DAY CLASSES EVE 
Full Time TUITION Part Time 
Si¥  PERMONTH ticles 


DISTINGUISHED GRADUATES INCLUDE: 
JACK CARSON, ALAN LADD, GIG YOUNG, 
TURHAN BEY, JOHN ARCHER, 
ELENA VERDUGO, GEORGE COOPER, 
CATHY LEWIS, WALTER SANDE. 


BEN BARD PLAYERS 


827 NORTH LA BREA 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 





The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 6) 


able. The study of Shakespeare’s the- 
atre is well represented by C. Walter 
Hodges’ ingenious argument for a 
high stage in the Elizabethan play- 
house; J. M. Nosworthy’s specula- 
tions about the actor who pirated the 
text of “Hamlet” seem well founded, 
but they are perhaps a little trivial for 
this particular collection. As usual, 
there is very little close, critical in- 
terpretation of the plays. Clifford 
Leech gives an able rebuttal to one of 
last year’s critical articles and thereby 
demonstrates the difficulty of finding 
a single, simple formula to explain 
“Measure for Measure.” The idea of 
continuing debates from volume to 
volume has much to recommend it; 
such a feature would do much to in- 
crease the value of the series. It would 
do more for the Shakespeare Surveys 
than such essays as Marco Mincoff’s 
“The Structural Pattern of Shake- 
speare’s Tragedies,” which, in spite 
of what may have been the most ad- 
mirable critical intentions, seems to 
be based more directly upon the me- 
ticulous use of a pair of calipers than 
upon a sensitive reading of the trag- 
edies. Professor Mincoff only meas- 
ures the tragedies: so many ghostly 
visitations, so many scenes without 
the hero, so many scenes with the 
hero; possibly it is lack of space that 
prevents him from doing more. Here 


| as elsewhere, a large subject deserves 


a longer essay. 

Each of the Shakespeare Surveys is 
useful, informative, and authoritative. 
The series deserves to win a wide au- 
dience not only among scholars but 
among all those who want to know 
what the scholars have*to say about 
Shakespeare, his theatre, and his 
times. 

-Henry Popkin 


THe Fitm Titi Now, by Paul Rotha 
and Richard Griffith. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. $12.00. 

“The Film Till Now,” first pub- 
lished in 1930, has been for years one 
of the most sought, most prized col- 
lectors’ items on any film enthusiast’s 
bookshelf. Written by Paul Rotha be- 
fore he had begun his distinguished 
career as documentary producer and 
director, it reflects well the tastes, en- 
thusiasms, and aesthetics of one 
whole segment of moviegoers who 
were attracted to the medium during 
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EN MAY APPLY TO DEPARTMENT OF 
THEATRE, SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMP- 
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and SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
A Division of Wesleyan College 


This southern school offers young men 
and women excellent facilities for profes- 


sional training in drama, music, art. Four 
year courses lead to degrees in each 
field. B.F.A. offered in acting, production, 
radio, and speech correction. G. |. ap- 
proved. Write for viewbook and catalog. 


Address Doris O. Jelks, Dean 
WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
451-T College Street, Macon, Georgia 
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Approved for Vets. 


35th Year 
An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 
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THEATRE. 





oe 1994, Pupils: Fred Astaire, Peggy Ann Garner, Lizbeth 


tt, Lee Tracy, Robin Morgan, John Battle, Don Dumphy. 
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Training essential to a career, and personal use. 
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1780 Broadway, New York City 19 Tel. CO5-8025 
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Radio—Television 
Speech—Theatre 
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A.B. and A.M. degrees. Day, evening, summer 

. Trainingin broadcasting, announcing, 
g. TV orientation. Professional acting, 


playwriting, scene and costume 


eography. 


Students play before metropolitan audiences 
in well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
college FM and network stations. Placement 


assistance, 


Emerson College 


Write to Admissions Secretary for catalog. 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 
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the late twenties. Rotha and _ his 
friends were members of the London 
Film Society, patronized the Avenue 
Pavilion (devoted to showings of the 
better foreign films), read Bryher’s 
“Close-Up.” The films of Germany’s 
“golden period,” the Russian epics, 
the works of the French avant-garde, 
they saw not as classics, not as his- 
torical, but as an exciting part of their 
current film fare. Overwhelmingly, 
they were film art conscious. But they 
had reason to be. Through those 
years, scarcely a month went by with- 
out a new release from somewhere 
that explored some new road of cine- 
matic expression, or brilliantly reaf- 
firmed some principle already ex- 
pressed. The art of the silent film was 
reaching a splendid maturity. 

And just at that moment came the 
talkies. Small wonder that critical au- 
diences, won to movies through such 
films as “Potemkin,” “The Italian 
Straw Hat” and “The Passion of Joan 
of Arc,” should spurn the lachrymal 
bleatings of “The Jazz Singer.” the 
hollow melodramatics of the first “all- 
talking” “Lights of New York,” the 
persistent inanities of the new musical 
More 
these somewhat special film fans saw 

and quite correctly—that the addi- 
tion of a sound track would change 
the very aesthetic of the form, would 
take away from films something that 
was only just beginning to be under- 
stood and used by such masters as 
Pudovkin, Pabst, and 
in 1930, far too 
early to see what might be gained. 

(continued on page 92) 
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of The American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


A non-profit institution dedicated 
to the drama; to the recognition 
of any spark of ability within the 
student—a spark discovered 
quickly and candidly, through a 
program of frequent public plays. 


Recent student production: 
the World Premiére of 


“ALL FLAGS FLYING” 


Preem here was watched by a 
number of scouts from Broadway 
and representatives of both stage 
and screen productions, and what 
they saw was an _ unusually 
smooth and workmanlike per- 
formance by the Bessie V. Hicks 
Players—ARTHUR WATERS in 
Variety. 

For school information, 
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Miss Robinson-Duft 
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According to Harry Evans, Clark Gable says, 
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aetting a movie job, you know her—Frances 
Robinson-Duf.' 


No better illustration of Miss Robinson-Duff's 
ability to aid the development of outstanding 
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reers of these famous stars: Clark Gable, Van 
Heflin, Sidney Blackmer, Douglass Montgomery, 
Eddie Duchin and John Baragrey. 
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Second oldest institution of its kind in the 
United States 


FIFTIETH YEAR 


a ® s 
Professional training for 


THEATRE AND RADIO 


Schuster-Martin is noted for the sound technical 
and artistic training it gives its students. All 
classes are limited to insure individual attention. 


o- S'S 
Fall Term Begins Sept. 20 


For catalog address: Secretary, Little Playhouse, 
Kemper Lane, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 
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APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
1511 Gough Street, San Francisco 9%, Calif. 
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UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 
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David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestige 
Professional Training ; Acting Technique; 
Producing Experience; Public Perform. - 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes. 

Semester Openings September and February 

For Bulletin Address 

DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 403, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 





ART-TECHNICAL 


DIRECTOR 


Well-established theater needs 
art-technical director with MA 
experience professional theater 
or continuous civic theater, ca- 
pable of instructing students in 
all art and production phases 
AB acceptable if teaching ex- 
perience compensates. Will lead 
to department head if satisfac- 
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ABBE WORKSHOP 


HE ABBE WORKSHOP now in 

its 4th year offers the advanced 
student actor an unequaled oppor- 
tunity to develop and showcase his 
talent by working in one of the coun- 
try’s foremost experimental theatres. 
12 new plays next year. 


Apply now for Fall term. 


ABBE PRACTICAL WORKSHOP 


310 Riverside Drive 
a XK. Y. 23, N. Y. & 
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Festival Round-Up 





by PAUL MOOR 


@ This being the bicentennial year of 
Bach’s death, anyone going to Europe 
will be hard put to avoid a saturation 
of the Leipzig Cantor’s works; a 
partial list of the festivals devoted 
entirely to Bach include Vienna, Bam- 
berg, Liineburg, Besancon, Stras- 
bourg, Schaffhausen, and Prades. 
Programs here at home are more 
diversified; the taste-level of summer 
audiences has risen bravely during 
the past twenty years, but an unallev- 
iated diet of Bach is still fairly strong 
medicine. In most instances programs 
this summer will bear a general re- 
semblance to wintertime fare. Carne- 
gie Hall, so to speak, with stars and 
mosquitoes, 

Serge Koussevitzky will be back at 
Tanglewood, of course, as he prob- 
ably will be until he drops in his 
tracks. Charles Miinch has taken over 
as regular conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, but Koussevitzky, far 
from having retired, has been on a 
continuous tour, one of the most 
strenuous of his entire career, con- 
ducting in Europe, Israel, and Latin 
America. It would be worth a great 
deal to be present at his first re- 
hearsal this summer; Miinch natur- 
ally has made some alterations in the 
orchestra’s personality and style, and 
pyrotechnics of the inimitable Kous- 
sevitzky variety can hardly be avoided 
when he once again gets his hands on 
the orchestra he developed into one 
of the world’s greatest. The master’s 
favorite protégés, Leonard Bernstein 
and Eleazar de Carvalho, will be on 
hand as guest conductors. The setting 
of these concerts is one of the loveli- 
est: the rolling contours of the Berk- 
shire hills, with a Saarinen-designed 
shed possessing acoustics as fine as 
any concert hall. The enclosed au- 
dience usually overflows onto the vast 
surrounding lawn, and the shed’s 
walls are raised to let the music out to 
the hundreds who sit quietly on the 
grass. Aside from the concerts, there 
will as usual be the classes for stu- 
dents of the Berkshire Music Centre. 
Aaron Copland, the Assistant Direc- 
tor, will be teaching composition; the 
guest composer this year will be Jac- 
ques Ibert, from France. 

A new combined summer music 
school and concert series, the Cum- 


berland Forest Festival, will take 
place this year in Tennessee, Roy 
Harris, who has been living and 
teaching in Nashville, will be the dj. 
rector, and the instrumental staff wil] 
include Johana Harris and some of 
the first-chair men of the New York 
Philharmonic. This is the only set-up 
of its kind in this part of the country, 
and the announced programs point to 
an auspicious beginning. 

This year’s Aspen Institute for Hy. 
manistic Studies is a direct result of 
last year’s highly successful Goethe 
anniversary festival; the response was 
so warm that it was decided to have 
something of the kind every year, 
Last year, the little Colorado town on 
Roaring Fork River played host to 
some of the greatest world figures in 
music, literature, and philosophy, 
Albert Schweitzer among them. Tak. 
ing their cue perhaps from Tangle. 
wood, the directors engaged Saarinen 
to design an amphitheatre especially 
for the festival events, which this year 
will be highlighted by performances 
of Wagner by Helen Traubel and 
Lauritz Melchior with Saul Caston, of 
the Denver Symphony, conducting. 
Two of our best string quartets, the 
Juilliard and the Paganini, will give 
several programs. A novelty will be 
provided by a recent tour de force of 
Darius Milhaud’s: two different quar- 
tets intended for performance either 
separately or simultaneously. Other 
performing artists will be the Albeneri 
Trio, Vronsky and Babin, Herta Glaz, 
and Mack Harrell. The artists will also 
figure on the faculty of the music 
school. On the non-musical side, there 
will be a Great Books seminar, rang- 
ing from Plato to Freud, conducted 
under the judicious guidance of Rob- 
ert Hutchins and Mortimer Adler. 

Colorado has quite a concentration 
of summer festivals. Aspen is the most 
ambitious, but this year there will 
also be the operatic performances in 
Central City’s historic old opera 
house, and the open air concerts of 
the Denver Symphony in the majestic 
natural amphitheatre at Red Rocks, 

The Sesquicentennial celebration in 
Washington, D. C., like so many 
things in that nervous region, got off 
to a rather maladroit start, but per 
haps by the time this appears the sit- 
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uation will be improved. Paul Green 
has written one of his pageant-dramas 
to celebrate the capital’s 150th birth- 
day. and an amphitheatre is being 
constructed especially for it. Paul Cal- 
laway, one of the finest musicians in 
Washington, has been put in charge 
of choral activities, and he plans a 
performance of (among other things) 
the mammoth Berlioz Requiem, to be 
given in the amphitheatre. This alone 
would give the festival distinction. 
On June 19th, the thirty-third sea- 
son of the Lewisohn Stadium concerts 
got underway in New York, with the 
farewell appearance of the American 
violinist Albert Spalding. In these 
days when all you can get for a nickel 
is five pennies, it’s reassuring to note 
that the seats on the stadium’s tiers 
are still priced at thirty and sixty 
cents. This year’s conductors will be 
Golschmann, Carvalho, Mitropoulos, 
Barlow, and 
There will be the inevitable Gershwin 


Monteux, Smallens. 
evening, and the closing concert will 
be composed of selections from Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein. 

Interlochen, Michigan, will be go- 





ing full tilt from late June till August 
21, with a thousand music students 
attending from all over the world. 
They will be under the tutelage of 
ninety teachers from various univer- 
sities. The management of such a proj- 
ect strains the imagination, but two 
hundred concerts, it is announced, 
will be prepared and presented during 
the eight weeks of the festival. 

A more modest but equally worth- 
while course of instruction and series 
of concerts is taking place at the far- 
sighted Middlebury College in Ver- 
mont. This year’s Composers’ 
Conference is headed by Otto Luen- 
ing, Normand Lockwood, and Esther 
Williamson, and there will be a num- 
ber of performances of contemporary 
American works. A typical Middle- 
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bury touch: the college has engaged 
Mary Howard, one of the finest re- 
cording engineers in the country, to 
be on hand and make records of the 
works performed. 

As for the other side of the ocean, 
the list is almost endless. In a later 
issue | shall report on the Bach fes- 
tival at Prades, in the French Pyre- 
nees, where Pablo Casals will play 
and conduct. The Holland Festival 
high points include performances of 
Ravel’s “L’Heure espagnole” and the 
Berlioz “Romeo and Juliet” 
ducted by Pierre Monteux, the Euro- 
pean premiére of Leonard Bernstein’s 
“The Age of Anxiety” with the com- 
poser conducting, and performances 
by The Old Vic company of “Hamlet” 
and “She Stoops to Conquer.” The 
big prestige piece at this year’s Salz- 
burg Festival will be the world pre- 
miére of Richard Strauss’s last opera, 
“Capriccio,” with Ljuba Welitsch 
singing the lead. Edinburgh will crowd 
into three weeks the talents of an 
incredibly rich list of artists: the 
orchestra of La Scala conducted by 
Cantelli and Sabata, the Danish 


con- 


LK 


Statsradiofonien orchestra conducted 
by Fritz Busch (with whom Kathleen 
Ferrier will do the Brahms Alto 
Rhapsody), Beecham’s Royal Phil- 
harmonic, Barbirolli’s Hallé Orches- 
tra from Manchester, and the BBC 
Scottish Orchestra. Beecham also will 
conduct the Glyndebourne Opera’s 
productions of Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro” and “Ariadne.” 
Three of the world’s finest quartets, 
the Griller, the Loewenguth, and the 
Budapest, will play, and soloists in- 


Strauss’s 


clude Casadesus, Marguerite Long, 
Marcel Dupré, Pierre Fournier (intro- 
ducing Virgil Thomson’s cello con- 
certo), Nathan Milstein, and, in the 
European premiére of Béla Bartok’s 
viola concerto, William Primrose. 

It promises to be quite a summer. 
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The New 


Records 


@ Toscanini’s interpretation of Bee- 
thoven’s Third Symphony, the “Eroi- 
ca,” has for many years been ac- 
knowledged as one of the Maestro’s 
most superlative accomplishments, 
but the only recording of it was en 
unflattering one, made during an ag- 
tual concert performance and pune- 
tuated by the coughing of the at- 
dience. A new version, recently r-- 
leased by Victor, more than makes up 
for the unfortunate aspects of the 
earlier set. The orchestra is the al- 
most preternaturally competent NBC 
Symphony; the auditorium chosen 
for the recording is Carnegie Hall, 
the acoustics of which are far better 
suited to records than Toscanini’s 
home base in Radio City. This new 
“Eroica” gains added distinction as 
a result of LP pressing; one of Tos- 
canini’s most important distinctions 
is his mastery of overall musical ar- 
chitecture, and the sense of sweeping 
grandeur provided by the uninter- 
rupted continuity of slow-playing 
discs enhances the effect consider- 
ably. The earlier recording was im- 
pressive enough, but the performance 
in the present one is, if anything, 
even more so. 

Every now and then, players of 
wind instruments become moody over 
the scarcity of adulation paid to out- 
standing members of their fraternity, 
some of whom are every bit as fine 
musicians as their more celebrated 
colleagues in the string and piano 
categories. High on this list is the 
name of Reginald Kell, the English 
clarinettist who last year moved his 
residence to the United States. The 
recording firm of Mercury lost no 
time in getting him together with an- 
other superior chamber-music player. 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski, to record 
the two Brahms Sonatas for Clarinet 
and Piano, opus 120. These works 
represent the composer at the peak of 
his powers, and certainly rank among 
his most ingratiating chamber works. 
Mr. Keil plays with romantic sensibil- 
ity and tonal warmth, and the bal- 
ance between clarinet and piano is 
well controlled. Each work occupies 
one side of a twelve-inch LP disc. 





Haydn's compact Symphony No. 
53 is one of those little masterpieces 
he was forever tossing off to cele. 
brate one special event or another gy 
the court of his patron, Esterhazy- 
the seldom-played 53d, which is jn the 
key of D major, he wrote in honor of 
Maria Theresa, who paid the Aus 
trian nobleman a visit some time jy 
1773. The score subsequently was 
lost, and only within recent years 
was the work again pieced together 
from parts found in various European 
libraries. Leopold Stokowski cop. 
ducts it with what the Victor label 
calls “his symphony Orchestra” jn q 
first domestic recording. It also seems 
to be Stokowski’s first recording of 
any Haydn work. This erratic cop. 
ductor’s temperament is not generally 
associated with music of this period, 
but his comprehension of the music 
is admirable and his projection of it 
pure. 

The passing months find more and 
more new and enterprising companies 
issuing distinguished contemporary 
music on long-playing records. The 
name of Dial—and, in some cases, 
the name of Dial artists—may be un- 
familiar, but their first releases have 
been marked by intelligent taste and 
ultra-modern recording engineering. 
The firm’s first set presents Maro 
Ajemian and William Masselos in 
Béla Bartok’s plangent Sonata for 
Two Pianos and Percussion. Har- 
monically this work is rather austere, 
but its involuted rhythms lend it a 
powerful energetic drive. An older 
version, recorded for Vox by the com- 
poser and his wife, may have a slight 
edge on the Dial set for clarity of con- 
ception, but the newer recording tech- 
nique makes the Dial set vastly pref- 
erable from the aural point of view. 





The percussion, especially, is repro- 
duced with stunning realism. 

The French composer who since the 
war has attracted the most attention 
in the United States is Olivier Mes 
siaen, a mystic Parisian organist most 
of whose works allude to the scrip 
tures. Personally, I find his music 
tedious and sometimes even offensive, 
but there are plenty of opposing opin- 
ions to counteract my own disaffec- 
tion so you'd better hear a few things 
and get into the controversy on your 
own. Dial has recorded his “Seven 
Visions of the Amen,” a representa- 
tive work for two pianos. In spite of 
the Biblical inspiration, Messiaen 
couches his message in a vocabulary 
of extreme sensuousness: at times the 

(continued on page 96) 
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Terence Rattigan 


l Terence Rattigan 


@ | believe that the best plays are about people and not 
about things. I am in fact a heretic from the now 
widely held faith that a play which concerns itself with, 
say, the artificial insemination of human beings or 
the National Health Service is of necessity worthier 
of critical esteem than a play about, say, a mother’s 
relations with her son or about a husband’s jealousy 
of his wife. 

I further believe that the intellectual avant-garde of 
the English theatre—or rather, let’s be both brave 
and accurate, and say of the English-speaking theatre, 
since in my view, the Americans are the worst offenders 

-are, in their insistence on the superiority of the play 
of ideas over the play of character and situation, not 
only misguided but old-fashioned. 

It was in 1895 that Shaw began his battle in the 
Saturday Review on behalf of the “New” theatre, the 
Ibsenite theatre, the “theatre as a factory of thought, 
a prompter of conscience, and an elucidator of social 
conduct.” In what single respect have the present-day 
proponents of “sociologically significant” drama ad- 
vanced one step beyond the standpoint taken up in 
1895 by a man whose only aim, as he himself admits, 
was, by his vituperation of the existing theatre, to “cut 
his own way into it at the point of his pen”? 

That he succeeded brilliantly in that ambition, and 
that he is still a vital and, happily, living force in our 
theatre should not blind us to the fact that fifty years 
of completely stagnant thought and theory concerning 
the drama is a depressing concept, if not to the avante- 
garde, at least to me. For the history of artistic en- 
deavor is surely the history of change, and our painters 
are not still urged to paint like Burne-Jones, nor our 
poets to compose like Swinburne. Why then should our 





PLAY 
OF IDEAS 


The man of emotion vs. the man of ideas ... Mr. Rattigan 
maintains that the theatre is no classroom and Mr. Shaw 


counters with a short history of the drama. 


dramatists still be encouraged to write like late Ibsen 
or early Shaw? 

Let us examine Shaw’s campaign of the ‘nineties and 
see where it has led the modern theatre. 

Nowhere at all, is my belief. In fact, in one most 
important respect there has been a definite retreat. It 
is now the practice of the theatrical ideologists (using 
the word in the general and not necessarily political 
sense) when confronted with a play which, though an 
acknowledged world masterpiece, hasn’t an idea (in 
the ideological sense) in it—‘“Othello,” for instance 
—promptly to take one of their own ideas, stick it in 
the play, and then triumphantly discover it. Not so 
Shaw. That giant, seeing the problem steadily and see- 
ing it whole, scorned such petty tricks of legerdemain. 
If a play didn’t conform to the pattern he had laid down 
of what a good play should be, then it was just not a 
good play, and, for that reason, must be attacked. As 
witness: “ ‘Othello’ is pure melodrama. There is not a 
touch of character that goes below the skin; and the 
fitful attempts to make lago something better than a 
melodramatic villain only make a hopeless mess of him 
and his motives. To anyone capable of reading the play 
with an open mind as to its merits, it is obvious that 
Shakespeare plunged through it so impetuously that 
he had it finished before he had made up his mind as 
to the character and motives of a single person in it.” 

So much for “Othello.” And so much, in these belli- 
cose pages, for “Anthony and Cleopatra.” (“To say that 
there is plenty of bogus characterisation in it—Enobar- 
bus for instance—is merely to say that it is by Shake- 
speare”) for “Julius Caesar” (“rhetoric, claptrap, ef- 
fective gushes of emotion, all the devices of the popular 
playwright are employed with a profusion of power 
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George Bernard Shaw 


that almost breaks their backs”) and for many of those 
other non-ideological works of that non-Ibsenite, but 
still infuriatingly popular dramatist whom Shaw, cor- 
rectly and honestly recognised as the arch-enemy of 
his own pet theory of drama. Finally, in one explosive 
and oft-quoted sentence Shaw summed up the point at 
issue. “With the single exception of Homer there is no 
eminent writer, not even Sir Walter Scott, whom I can 
despise so entirely as I despise Shakespeare when | 
measure my mind against his.” 

That, of course, was bound to be the logical conclu- 
sion of the Shavian view of drama—Shakespeare’s 
mind was despicable because it didn’t contain the sort 
of ideas that Shaw would have liked it to contain. 
Shakespeare’s plays were claptrap because they were 
about people and not about things. Wilde’s “Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest” was necessarily an inferior 
play to the same author’s “The Ideal Husband,” for the 
latter contained an “idea” and the former did not. 
Ibsen was first, Shaw second, the rest, virtually no- 
where. The theatre of ideas, in fact, could not, in 
Shaw’s view, live in peace and amity with any other 
kind of theatre at all. It had to conquer or die. 

Well, it conquered all right, and the theatre it had 
defeated was condemned to death, without benefit, even, 
of a Nuremberg; but, though duly hanged in oppro- 
brium, it strangely refused to die. Why? That surely 
is a question that should exercise the avante-garde. 
Despite fifty years in which the ideological drama has 
been in secure possession of the critical field, why has 
its poor prostrate foe, though reviled and execrated, 
continued not only to live but even to flourish? Is it 
merely the notoriously poor taste of audiences? Or is 
it—please don’t laugh too soon—because that theatre, 
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jrawings by david stone 


the theatre that deals with people and stories instead 
of with ideas and theories, is immortal? Even as I 
write it, | realise that such a question would nowadays 
not even draw a laugh in response; just a polite snigger 
at my poor attempt at a witty paradox. 

So complete, in fact, has been the Shavian-Ibsenite 
victory that in 1950 any defence of the theatre they 
defeated is considered to be no more than a naughty 
heretical joke. Daily, we playwrights are exhorted to 
adopt themes of urgent topicality, and not a voice is 
raised in our defence if we refuse. That refusal is uni- 
versally and blandly taken to indicate that our minds 
are empty of ideas, and being so, are despicable. The 
Shavian standpoint again, but with that unfair and dis- 
honest retreat from the Shavian logicality which | 
have deplored already. We recusants and heretics can 
no longer claim Shakespeare as our ally, for “Hamlet” 
is now loaded with social significance, while “Othello” 
has become a plea for racial equality, “Macbeth” a 
disquisition on absolutism, and “Lear”—well, “Lear” 
baffles them a bit, but as it has baffled the rest of the 
human race for over three hundred years, no great 
weakness in the argument is apparent. We are not even 
allowed to cite Congreve, Sheridan and Wilde, for it is 
now perfectly plain that their comedies were no more 
than a satirical comment on the society of their day— 
the comedy of manners, in fact, which is as superior, 
ideologically speaking, to the comedy of character and 
situation as is Mont Blanc to the Eiffel Tower, (the 
simile Shaw used when comparing “Peer Gynt” to 
“Hamlet,” but that is by the way). Chekhov, happily 
spared the Shavian cat o’nine tails by writing too late, 
is, of course, a precursor of the Russian revolution, and 
“The Cherry Orchard,” simply drips with contempo- 
raneity. We really have no one to turn to at all, save 
Pinero who is still allowed us, but whose name is, any- 
way, only used as a term of reproach. 

Where are we then, those of us who hold, as I do, 
that the whole cult of the play of ideas is itself a heresy 
and is founded on a misconception and a misreading? 
In the intellectual and critical soup, without a doubt, 
so shunned and scorned and abhorred that no one is 
ever likely to take us seriously enough even to enquire 
what we mean. But if anyone ever did, I think I should 
answer him thus: 

“The misconception on which your cult is founded 
is that ideology equals intellect. It doesn’t. The mis- 
reading is of Ibsen, who was considerably less inter- 
ested in his own ideas than were his followers, and 
considerably more interested in his own characters 
than were his critics.” 

Supposing I had thus captured the imaginary inter- 
locutor’s amused interest, I would shoot this question 
at him: “Why is “Ghosts” a masterpiece? Because of 
what it says about syphilis or because of what it says 
about Mrs. Alving?” And then, before he had time to 
think that one out, I should follow it with a designedly 
gabbled version of my theatrical creed. 
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“From Aeschylus to Tennessee Williams the only 
theatre that has ever mattered is the theatre of character 
and narrative.” If I said that quickly enough it would 
fox him, I think, because he wouldn’t like to be rude to 
one of those young, vital American dramatists who are 
so busy infusing new life into our old tired theatre, 
and it would certainly take him a second or two to think 
out exactly what ideology Aeschylus propounded—was 
it “count'no man happy until he is dead,” or was that 
just Sophocles? Anyway, while he is trying to remem- 
ber I should press on and deliver my final blasphemy: 
“I don’t think that ideas, per se, social, political or 
moral, have a very important place in the theatre. They 
definitely take third place to character and narrative, 
anyway. You see, if the ideas are of contemporary 
significance they tend to divide the audience, and if 
they are not they tend to confuse it. No, old chap,” I 
would conclude, my voice by this time rising a little 
nervously, as | watched the flush of anger mounting in 
my interlocutor’s cheeks, “no, old chap. The trouble 
with the theatre to-day is not that so few writers refuse 
to look the facts of the present world in the face but 
that so many refuse to look at anything else.” 

And then, as I picked myself up from the floor, felt 
my swelling chin and poured myself a whisky with 
trembling hands, I would at least feel the warm virtu- 
ous glow of the man who at last has said his little say. 
This article, by the author of “The Browning Version” 

and “The Winslow Boy” is reprinted by the kind 

permission of The New Statesman and Nation. 


2 George Bernard Shaw 


I read Mr. Rattigan’s article on this subject. Let me 
say a word in his defence. 

He is, of course, vulnerable as a reasoner; but he is 
not a reasoner, nor does he profess to be one. The 
difference between his practice and mine is that I rea- 
son out every sentence I write to the utmost of my 
capacity before I commit it to print, whereas he slams 
down everything that comes into his head without rea- 
soning about it at all. This of course leads him into all 
sorts of Jack o’Lantern contradictions, dead ends, and 
even delusions; but as his head is a bright one and the 
things that come into it, reasonable or not, are all en- 
tertaining, and often penetrating and true, his practice 
is pleasing, whilst my reasoned-out syllogisms amuse 
my readers by seeming the first things that would come 
into a fool’s head and only my fun, provoking hasty 
contradictions and reactions instead of stimulating 
thought and conviction. 

Now there are ideas at the back of my plays; and 
Mr. Rattigan does not like my plays because they are 
not exactly like his own, and no doubt bore him; so he 
instantly declares that plays that have any ideas in 
them are bad plays, and indeed not plays at all, but 
platform speeches, pamphlets, and leading articles. This 
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is an old story! It used to take the form of complaints 
that my plays are all talk. Now it is quite true that my 
plays are all talk, just as Raphael’s pictures are all 
paint, Michael Angelo’s statues all marble, Beethoven’s 
symphonies all noise. Mr. Rattigan, not being a born 
fool, does not complain of this, but, being an irrational 
genius, does let himself in for the more absurd com- 
plaint that, though plays must be all talk, the talk 
should have no ideas behind it, though he knows as 
well as I do when, if ever, he thinks for a moment. that 
without a stock of ideas, mind cannot operate and plays 
cannot exist. The quality of a play is the quality of its 
ideas. 

What, then, is the function of the playwright? If he 
only “holds a mirror up to nature” his vision of life 
will be that of a policeman on point duty. Crowds of 
people pass him; but why they pass him, who they are, 
whither they are going and why, what they will do 
when they pass on and what they have done before they 
came into his field of vision, whether they are married 
or single or engaged, which of them is a criminal and 
which a philanthropist, he cannot tell, though he knows 
that there are all sorts in every thousand of them. 

The policeman, however, is not always on point duty. 
He has a home. He is a son, a brother, a husband, a 
father, has cousins and aunts and in-laws, has been an 
infant, a boy, an adolescent, has friends, male and 
female. He has likes and dislikes, lovings and loathings, 
lusts and appetites, jealousies, antipathies, propensities, 
tastes and talents, all the virtues, all the vices, all the 
common needs and all the senses in some degree. He 
keeps a dog or cat or parrot: perhaps all three. He has 
been to the seaside, and has seen trees and flowers if 
he has not actually cultivated them. Thus, though the 
passing crowd means nothing to him, there is a cross- 
section of it, including himself, under his daily obser- 
vation that gives him as much knowledge of human 
nature as his mind will hold. 

Everybody, being thus provided with a sample cross- 
section of the crowd and a faculty of observation, 
reasoning, and introspection, has the data for at least 
some biological hypotheses, however crude. But now 
the mysterious activity I call the Life Force, and pious 
people call Providence, steps in, with its trials and 
successes and errors, its miracles and games and ca- 
prices, its blessings and blunders and botherations. It 
not only varies human capacity to such a degree that 
what is child’s play to a Napoleon, an Einstein, or a 
Nuffield, is beyond the comprehension of common men, 
but specialises them in the most fantastic manner, 
notably for what children call pretending. And even 
their pretending is specialised. One pretender will have 
an irresistible propensity to figure as a King, a High 
Priest, a Conquering Hero. Another must make people 
laugh at him by pretending to be a liar, a coward, a 
drunkard, kicked, fooled and degraded in every pos- 
sible comic way. Now, as tragedians and clowns alike 
must have fictitious stories written and plots invented 
for them, another specialisation produces a class of 
professional liars who make no pretence that their tales 
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are true. Here is where your playwright comes in. 

But here also the differences in mental capacity come 
in. One playwright is capable of nothing deeper than 
shortlived fictitious police and divorce court cases of 
murder and adultery. Another can rise to the master- 
piece of Aeschylus, Euripides and Aristophanes, to 
Hamlet, Faust, Peer Gynt and—well, no matter: all 
these having to be not only entertaining, but intensely 
didactic (what Mr. Rattigan calls plays with ideas), 
and long-lived enough to be hyperbolically called im- 
mortal. And there are many gradations between these 
extremes: tragedy and melodrama, high and low com- 
edy, farce and filth. 

Why this occurs I do not know. If I did, I should 
be the supreme god among all biologists, philosophers, 
and dramatists. I should have solved the riddle of the 
universe, as every criticaster complains I have never 
done. Of course not. Nobody knows. Only Simple 
Simons ask. 

Theatre technique begins with the circus clown and 
ringmaster and the Greek tribune, which is a glorified 
development of the pitch from which the poet of the 
market place declaims his verses, and, like Dickens's 
Sloppy or a modern playwright reading his play to the 
players, reads all the parts “in different voices.” On 
any fine Sunday in Ceylon the street poet niay still be 
seen declaiming his works and taking round his hat: 
[ have seen him do it. 

But you need not go so far as Ceylon to see this 
primitive performance. Wherever there is a queue wait- 
ing for the doors of a theatre to open you may see 
some vagabond artist trying to entertain it in one way 
or another; and that vagabond may be an incipient 
Shakespear or Garrick. Nor need you go to the doors 
of a theatre to witness this parturition of pavement art. 
In Hyde Park I have seen an elderly man, dressed in 
black (his best, but old and seedy) step aside to the 
grass and address the empty air with the exordium 
“Ah, fahst Eebrews is very campfitn.” Presently people 
stopped to listen to him; and he had a congregation. 
I myself have done the same on Clapham Common, and 
collected sixteen shillings in my hat at the end for the 
Socialist cause. I have stopped on the Thames Embank- 
ment; set my back to the river wall; and had a crowd 
listening to me in no time. A friend of mine who 
happened to pass described the scene to Henry James, 
who could not believe that such a thing was possible 
for a man of letters. He asked me at our next meeting 
was the tale true? I said it was. In his most impressive 
manner (he was always impressive) he said: “I could 
not do that. I could not.” And from that day his affec- 
tionate regard for me was tinged with wonder and even 
veneration. 


Now I, the roofless pavement orator, ended in the 
largest halls in the country with overcrowds that filled 
two streets. | harangued an audience of millionaires in 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. I was 
specially proud of a speech in the Usher Hall in Edin- 
burgh, where 8,640 pennies were collected at the end. 

Why do I tell this tale? Because it illustrates the de- 
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velopment of the theatre from the pavement to the 
tribune and the cathedral, and the promotion of its 
outcasts to palaces, parliaments, and peerages. On the 
tribune there was no changeable picture scenery; but 
there were structures to represent houses, temple gates, 
or the like. When the tribune developed into a stage 
for the religious Mystery and Passion plays of the 
Middle Ages, these structures were multiplied until 
Pilate’s pretorium, Herod’s palace, the mouth of hell, 
the Blessed Virgin’s throne in heaven, the Mount of 
Olives, the Hill of Calvary, and the court of Caiaphas 
were on the stage all through the play as now at Ober- 
ammergau, the players moving from one to the other 
as the action required. 

Then came the Elizabethan stage (Shakespear's), 
with neither structures nor scenery but with a balcony 
above, an inner stage made with curtains called trav- 
erses, an apron stage projecting into the auditorium . 
(relic of the innyard), and placards describing whefe ' 
the action was supposed to be taking place. The trav- 
erses distinguished indoor scenes from outdoor. The 
balcony distinguished castle ramparts from the plain 
below. But still there was no movable changeable 
scenery. ; 

Suddenly Italian Opera came along and was tol- 
erated and encouraged by Cromwell, who ranked the 
theatre as the gate of hell, but loved music. With it 
came changeable pictorial scenery, side wings, flats, 
and perspective. Still more sensational, women cate 
on the stage as sopranos, mezzo-sopranos, and con- 
traltos, replacing epicene boys, and founding the; ra- 
dition that every actress is, or must pretend to be, 
sexually immoral. Opera taught me to shape my plays 
into recitatives, arias, duets, trios, ensemble finales, 
and bravura pieces to display the technical accomplish- 
ments of the executants, with the quaint result that all 
the critics, friendly and hostile, took my plays to be 
so new, so extraordinary, so revolutionary, that The 
Times critic declared that they were not plays at all as 
plays had been defined for all time by Aristotle. The 
truth was that I was going back atavistically to Aris- 
totle, to the tribune stage, to the circus, to the didactic 
Mysteries, to the word music of Shakespear, to the 
forms of my idol Mozart, and tothe stage business of 
the great players whom I had actually seen acting, 
from Barry Sullivan, Salvini, and Ristori to Coquelin 
and Chaliapine. I was, and still am, the most old-fash- 
ioned playwright outside China and Japan. But I know 
my business both historically and by practice as play- 
wright and producer; and I am writing all this to show 
that without knowing it historically and studying criti- 
cally the survivals of it that are still in practice—for 
instance the Westminster School performances of the 
ancient Latin drama where the women’s parts are 
played by boys as Shakespear’s women’s parts were, 
and are so effective that Shakespear must have been as 
strongly against having them played by women as any 
Holy Willie—no playwright can be fully qualified, nor 
any theatre critic know what he is pontificating about. 

(World Copyright) 
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Plans for repertory ... Sam Wanamaker discusses The Festival Theatre's opening 
play. **Parisienne,”’ with its star Faye Emerson. Each play will run two weeks start- 
ing July 24 at the Fulton Theatre. Co-founder with Mr. Wanamaker is Therese 
Hayden, former dynamo of the Equity Library Theatre. Co-players with Miss Emer- 
son in “Parisienne” are Francis Lederer, Helmut Dantine, and Romney Brent. 


rhe Becque play has been translated into English by Ashley Dukes. 
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@ It has been one of my unofficial duties for the past 
six years to report, annually if possible, on the progress 
of physical production in television, and THEATRE ARTs 
has been good enough during this selfsame period to 
reproduce these verbal or graphic essays whether they 
were solid fact or projected implausibilities. Every 
opportunist in the 40’s had his fling at prophesy as to 
the future of the new video medium, but never have 
writers and speakers been so outsmarted by actuality: 
writing about TV production in the November 1944 
Tueatre Arts I had said, “For a synthesis it is: radio 
with sight, movies with the zest of immediacy, theatre 
(intimate or spectacular) with all seats about six rows 
back and in the center, tabloid opera and circus without 
peanut vendors. Once it is conceded that these multi- 
farious art or entertainment activities require a back- 
ground other than the obscure neutrality of draperies 
or flat studio wall, the question arises as to what kind 
of setting various television programs need to be artis- 
tically effective. We are, for the moment, not consider- 
ing, and yet not forgetting, the purely decorative or 
commercial backgrounds employed in the inevitable 
fashion show, utilities demonstration, and video vaude- 
ville. Classroom television programs (already being 
plarmed here and in England) and news ‘Dailies’ also 
require special and ingenious physical settings, anima- 
tions, maps, and impedimenta in no way related to an 
adapted literary, dramatic, or operatic televised show 
that will present ‘an imitation of nature’ in fictional 
form.” 

At this time, I think, it was shown that program 
settings were necessary (as late as 1941 a leading net- 
work television authority decided quite arbitrarily that 
décor had no chance and that his station would never 
produce live studio dramatic shows). Later, in 1946, 
1947, and 1949 published sketches indicated a limited 
but constantly developing artistic growth, and now, 
with television programming not only filling every 
available nighttime hour, but extending in some cases 
to mid-morning periods, it is time to report again on the 
state and progress of the set designer in a field that 
equally taxes his talent and his temper. 

With network owned and operated scenic shops turn- 
ing out sets and props for three to four productions a 
day plus sizeable weekly orders for commercial dis- 


plays, entire kitchens for daytime cooking and recipe 
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THE TELEVISION SCENE 


by ROBERT J. WADE 


programs, as well as backgrounds for varied panel or 
quiz shows, one might expect to hear that the designer 
through contact with such obvious conveyor-belt activ- 
ities had become less an individualist with fresh and 
fertile idea-contributions than a_ specialized robot 
skilled in delineating the complex staging of a week’s 
diversified offerings. But strangely enough, he has 
resisted industrialization already—and this is the real 
point of my report—in a rapidly developing and ex- 
panding mass entertainment medium. The personality 
of the designer is beginning to show through on the 
kinescope tubes in five million living-rooms. That this 
is true is amazing in a production business which prob- 
ably cannot, or should not, ever afford to expend large 
amounts of time or money on research, extensive plan- 
ning, or on the luxury of elaborate settings. 

The thesis that there can be a palpable individuality 
in television décor and decorations does not need here 
an outlined comparative analysis when the demonstra- 
ble appears nightly an hour or so after “Howdy Doody” 
or “Lucky Pup.” It is becoming easy for a viewer, if he 
is interested at all in such esoteric things, to recognize 
the style of Mr. Otis Riggs, who has set the Sunday 
night “Philco Playhouse” program for two full seasons, 
or to compare it critically to the equally effective skele- 
tal-type revue backgrounds devised weekly for “Your 
Show of Shows” by Mr. Frederick Fox, or to balance 
both against the often startling vignettes designed by 
Mr. Robert MacKichan for the Tuesday evening “Tex- 
aco Star Theatre.” From a qualitative standpoint, inso- 
far as good dramatic literature affects the work of an 
art director, Riggs has had the advantage of interpret- 
ing the requirements of excellent scripts which, if they 
did not inspire, at least appeared to stimulate; for a TV 
version of Hoffman Hays’ adaptation of “Vincent Van 
Gogh” he provided, it seems to me, mountings that 
compare favorably with those of many fine contempo- 
rary French and Italian motion pictures, achieving 
strong dramatic effect with articulated elements of plas- 
ter wall, sturdy, much-used furnishings, or highly de- 
tailed bull’s eye window or mantel in the definitive but 
economical tradition of the continental set designer. 

For “Your Show of Shows,” NBC’s Saturday night 
television revue which has originated this past season 
from the quondam International Theatre at Columbus 
Circle, Frederick Fox has backed up the mimicry of 
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Bill Smith’s setting for 
“Operation Coral,”’ pre- 
sented on NBC’s Tele- 
Theatre. 
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4 preparatory drawing by Carl Kent for the NBC-produced version of Puccini's popular 


opera, 


Sid Caesar, Imogene Coca, and Co. with ingenious, 
ribbed scenery, pictorial at times but often functional 
and stark in the best modern ballet manner. Fox’s set- 
tings thus become superficial skeletons surrounding 
the organism of comedy action or dance, settings that 
frequently through lack of substance appear to reveal 
added depth. Not necessarily indigenous to TV, these 
revue sets are effective contributions to the medium: 
the real key to their success is properly directed light 
ing. In the field of video realism at least a half-dozen 


designers, lately including Jim Russell and Herbert 
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“Madame Butterfly.” 


Andrews, have provided sound and economical staging 
for the Kraft hour, now in its third year of Broadway 
revivals, new TV plays, and adaptations of the lighter 
classics (exception, a recent “Macbeth” on the occasion 
G. Marshall and Uta Hagen). 
Combining versatility and artistry, Mr. Robert Mac- 


of an anniversary, with E. 


Kichan has produced well over five-hundred separate 
sets, in a style prolific if not profound, for the Milton 
Berle top-ranking “Texaco Star Theatre”—sets that 
have ranged from backings for black-out sketches to 


full-scale Ziegfeldian. show-girl display pieces. But de 
£ | I 
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Everett Sloane and Daniel Reed in 
“Vincent Van Gogh,” designed for 
Phileo Playhouse by Otis Riggs. 


Otis Riggs’ rendering of a set for “St. Helena,” a play about the last 
days of Napoleon presented on the Philco Playhouse with Dennis 
King as the exiled general. 
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spite the noise, confusion, the squirting of seltzer bot- 


tles, and the exploding of flashpets currently associated 
with this variety program, MacKichan has come up 
with many designs of artistic merit. Whenever possible 
he has employed profiled vignettes painted in a poster- 
esque manner with linear trickery involving distorted 
perspective. 

The foregoing, mentioning only a few television de- 
signers out of about thirty-five now regularly grinding 
out the mise-en-scenes for the New York network sta- 
tions, ought to present some tangible evidence to sup- 
port my original point that working in TV has not 
obtunded the creative faculties of the artist and that 
the achieving of individual styles, as in the theatre, is 
not only possible, but apparent. Of course, if the set 
designer believes he has raised the standards of video 
scenography unaided he is mistaken, for without the 
development of ultra-sensitive camera tubes which have 
made lighting effects and mood lighting possible, set- 
tings such as we have had in the past two seasons might 
never have reached the receivers. Engineers and light- 
ing experts have made great progress this past year. 

Mechanical and optical devices adapted from film 
production prototypes are becoming increasingly im- 
portant as adjuncts to the designer’s craft; among these 


are the camera mats, mortised masks through which 
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the camera can shoot to gain perspective, rear pro 
jection (both still and motion picture), revolving 
prismatic lenses, and other well-known methods of 
obtaining “process shots.” 

It seems almost unnecessary to report that the TV 
designers are eagerly awaiting the transition to color; 
already a good part of the groundwork has been laid, 
with further studies contemplated. The designer, trained 
as a colorist, will be working under familiar conditions; 
NBC directors and artists have planned and executed 
several experimental color programs and the general 
feeling is that the changeover to color will not only 
make costumes and décor more effective but will sub- 
stantially increase the scope and responsibilities of the 
designer. As a matter of fact, most TV designers are 
now working in color to avoid the dullness of black- 
and-white greys; some prepare a restricted palette of 
soft, tertiary greys, violets, ochres, and umbers; others, 
working on shows actually attended by a “live” audi- 
ence, nearly always employ full color. 

Thus do art and artists progress in television, an 
industry in which the set designer is forced to keep one 
eye trained on the future and the other fairly steadily 
fixed on a framed motto over his desk, lettered in som- 
bre black, spelling out Mr. Lee Simonson’s Latinized 
advice: Caveat Pictor. 
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4 wonderful moment in the play about a wonderful boy. Jean Arthur, the theatre's newest, 
boyish, debonair Peter Pan, makes her first entrance on air. Then she teaches a family of periet 


ordinary children how to fly with her, to the delight of other ordinary children in the audiem® 
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THE INFLUENCE OF 


by WILLIAM WINTER 


@ When the old comedies are acted, nowadays, they 
are acted chiefly as curiosities, and they are invariably 
given in edited, altered, and pruned versions. Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson—surely an authority in such matters, 
and never found anywhere but on the side of good- 
ness, right and true taste—uses three of them: “The 
Rivals,” “The Poor Gentleman,” and “The Heir at 
Law.” But he expunges from them every coarse expres- 
sion, and that has been his invariable custom ever since 
he acquired the authority to do as he liked in his pro- 
fession. The few indelicate lines of “The School for 
Scandal” (and they are very few and unnecessary) are 
usually spoken. It is to be said, however, for the text 
of this comedy, that not a single indelicate word or 
allusion is written in it for the mere sake of impropriety 
or with the intention to corrupt. Sheridan portrays a 
company of scandal-mongers such as existed in his 
time, and he makes them talk as such; and then he 
rebukes and defeats them, and covers them with ridi- 
cule and contempt. He portrays the affectation of vir- 
tue, also,—which is one of the infallible signs of a bad 
nature,—and he utterly overwhelms it with defeat and 
scorn. His morality as to trifles is seen to be careless 
and even indulgent. His colouring of the spendthrift is 
rosier than might be wished. Still, the teaching of the 
play is exemplary, and it exerts no hurtful influence. 
You cannot rebuke an evil unless you state what the 
evil is that you wish to rebuke. You cannot, in a play, 
exemplify the triumph of a hero over a rascal unless 
you depict both the rascal and the hero. Certain works 
of art, to be sure, are right in precept while wrong in 
spirit—because their authors may, insidiously and 
adroitly, aim at diffusing impurity while ostensibly in- 
culcating moral excellence. The novels of Emile Zola, 
some of which have been turned into plays, have prac- 
tically this effect. But such works are few and “The 
School for Scandal” is not one of them. Its purpose was 
distinctly good; and all moral scientists declare that 
the moral quality of an action resides in the purpose 
with which the action is performed. 

The plays of the Restoration are often vile, but those 
of the eighteenth century are not. Coarse, they may be, 
now and then; but as to filthy words the coarsest of 
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them falls short of the books of “Numbers,” “Ezekiel,” 
and “Jeremiah,” in the Bible; and, coarse or refined, 
they are practically a dead letter to-day—the great bulk 
of old English comedy being unseen, unread, forgotten, 
and unknown. The traditional manner of acting them 

the dash, the “gig,” the sparkle, the lofty, superb de- 
meanour—is fast dying out. There need be no solici- 
tude, accordingly, as to the alleged iniquity of the old 
comedies. But, even if they were to any considerable 
extent in possession of the stage, if suitably edited and 
adequately acted they would at their best prove not 
only inoffensive, but, as to the elements of character, 
dialogue, equivoke, and humour, superior to many of 
the plays of to-day. (1885—Ed.) 

After “the spacious times of great Elizabeth” had 
declined, and prior to the reign of Charles II., the thea- 
tres in England were in a wretched condition. There 
was an inherited dramatic literature of superb and sur- 
passing excellence in all the higher attributes of lit- 
erary genius and art. But it lived in a hovel. At the 
Restoration, taste and luxury came in, and with them 
came in licentiousness. A reaction followed, and the 
stage arose to a still better condition. Here in America, 
after an initiatory period of great hardship, the stage 
took excellent shape in such institutions as the old 
Chestnut Street Theatre, in Philadelphia, the John 
Street house, and afterward the Park in New-York, and 
the Federal Street Theatre, in Boston. The stock com- 
panies then were composed of actors almost every one 
of whom would in our day be a star. Scholarship was 
the rule, thorough discipline prevailed, and perfect 
decorum was imperative. Through the growth of our 
country and the broadening of the theatrical field by 
the multiplication of theatres the old stock system has 
been almost entirely destroyed, and opportunity has 
been provided for the inroad of many hybrid and dis- 
tasteful, or downright offensive forms of amusement, 
all of which shelter themselves under the name of the 
stage. In this way the general dramatic tone has been 
lowered. America has as good actors now as she ever 
had; but their forces are not concentrated, and there- 
fore do not seem as formidable as once they did. Never- 
theless, the true dramatic spirit burns as brightly as 


(continued on page 95) 
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In an effort to determine the cultural effect of community theatre enterprises 


THeaTRE Arts has asked four questions of its regional critics. Their replies 


appear on these pages. 





1. Are the theatres in your region supported by people who are genuinely interested in the 


productions or are the people more interested in the social aspects of theatregoing? 


2. How many people (estimated) attend the theatre regularly in your region? 


aw 


. Of what social and economic strata are the audiences made up? 


4. Can you make a short statement on the relative success of serious plays and light enter. 


tainment in your region? 


Region 1: Weed Soanes 


1) Theatregoers are more interested 
in the social aspects of playgoing. 

2) It is virtually impossible to esti- 
mate how many people attend the the- 
atre regularly without another canvass 
of the theatres covered in the survey. 
As for the Oakland area, I would say 
500 regular theatregoers; for the gen- 
eral Northern California area, 5,000. 
3) The audiences are comprised of: 
middle class 80% upper class 20%. 
The “classes” refer to finances. 

4) Light entertainment is preferred. 


Region A: Edwin and Elza 
Schallert 


L) Theatrical support in Los Angeles- 
Hollywood area is very variable in 
character. Most interested are the peo- 
ple who are in some way interested in 
show business. 

2) I estimate that only about 25,000 
can be depended on to attend stage 
productions with any regularity. 

3) It is very hard to determine the 
social and economic strata of the audi- 
ences. If a big show comes to town, 
like Reinhardt’s “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” some fourteen years 
ago, it will draw from every stratum. 
The very limited audience for most 
attractions is difficult to figure because 
it is a mixture of social, professional. 
etc., most of whom have a personal 
interest in theatre. 

4) Except when something like “A 
Streetcar Named Desire” comes to 
town, the general audience here pre- 
fers light entertainment. 
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Region 2: Richard L. Neuberger 


1) Community theatres in the North- 
west are sustained mainly by men and 
women with a genuine interest. There 
is comparatively little social emphasis. 
2) A very rough estimate would place 
at 118,000 the number of people in 
the region who attend the theatre. 
3) The bulk of theatre audiences con- 
sists of the middle income group 
(50%) and the upper income level 
(25%). The rest are students and 
young people with a career interest. 
4) The well-known Broadway com- 
edy successes, which have received 
substantial acclaim in the press and 
national magazines, draw the biggest 
audiences in the Northwest. Experi- 
mental drama follows in popularity. 
with Shakespearean art next. 


Region 3: Harry Lowery 


1) Fifteen to twenty years ago the 
local theatres were attended and sup- 
ported more for social prestige than 
full enjoyment. However, in the last 
ten years, production schedules have 
been more than doubled by average 
income audiences who now attend the 
theatre for pleasure. 

2) The Denver Auditorium seats 
some 2,500 to 3,000 people. At pres- 
ent at least 30% of those audiences 
come from out of town and surround- 
ing states. The Elitch Gardens Stock 
Company does a capacity business for 
10 weeks during the summer months. 
The local civic theatre has an approx- 
imate membership of 3,000 which is 
expected to double itself within two 


more years. The University of Denver 
School of Theatre has an approximate 
audience of 2,000 people per produc. 
tion. The University of Colorado has . 
about the same number. The Central 
City Opera Festival brings in 24,684 
people for opera and 16,485 for 
drama during an eight to nine week 
period every summer. 

3) The social and economic strata in 
attendance is about 60% average in- 
come and 40% society. 

4) Until recently only the light com- 
edies and farces were sure-fire box- 
office draws. Now, mainly through the 
expanded work of the Colorado Uni- 
versity and University of Denver de- 
partments of theatre, local audiences 
are beginning to respond more than 
favorably to serious theatre. 


Region 4: John Rosenfield 


1) Theatres in this region, especially 
in Dallas, Houston, Santa Fe and 
Shreveport, are supported by the pub- 
lic as entertainment and not as a s0- 
cial hobby. 

2) I cannot estimate the number of 
people attending theatre regularly 
other than to say that throughout 
Texas the motion picture business has 
been better than elsewhere and the 
public responds to almost all proffers 
of living entertainment if the price is 
not too high. 

3) I would say that the living the 
atre is patronized by a public ranging 
from lower middle-class to upper. The 
elite usually stays so drunk that it 
wouldn’t know whether it was at a 

(continued on page 90) 
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aM “regional theatre” seems to me to be an apt one for describing the 

. ; ae 
present @ay American theatre in terms of its decentralization. 

> 
; There can be no doubt that the needs of a number of regions formerly served 
by the professional imvestment theatre, are now served wholly or in part by some 
form of subsidized theatre. These regions, however, may be considered to have 
individual characteristics, so that general terms, such as those formerly used, for ; 
: example “Little Theatre Movement” or “Art Theatre” no longer are specific 


enough to apply. 


It seems to me that theatrical regions are distinguishable by at least three fac- 
tors. First the frequency or infrequency of visiting professional companies: 
second by the cultural and theatrical tradition of the region; and third by the 
cohesiveness and community consciousness of the citizens of a region. 


. 

| 

| 

The term regional theatre seems good to me because it is possible to include 
in it such complete opposites as the subsidized theatre producing almost exclu- 
; sively revivals of relatively recent Broadway successes in an area where the : 

professional theatre seldom comes, and the subsidized theatre presenting more 
serious literary drama in a region still visited occasionally by touring companies. 
The term is also flexible enough to include semi-professional resident companies 
such as that of Erie, Pennsylvania, strictly non-professional community theatres, 
and university theatres. whose performances are a by- product of a training or 
educational process. 

; 


What confusion exists, in relation to the term “regional theatre” | believe stems 
from the difficulty of establishing what are the distinguishing characteristics, 
theatrically, of a given region. This difficulty is too often the reason for the demise 

of a well-intentioned theatre. which failed to gear its activities to the cultural 
needs of that region. 


RaLpH FREUD 

Head of the Theatre Division 
Department of Theatre Arts 
University of California 


EpiTtor’s Note: /n preparation for the National Theatre Assembly to be held in 
Washington, D.C., January 2, 3 and 4, 1951 under the auspices of ANTA, the 
country has been divided into 11 Assembly Regions, with two of the Regions 
subdivided, After consultation with theatre leaders in each area of the country, 
these Regions were set up so that the preliminary planning and final agenda for 
the Assembly shall be truly national in scope. These geographical divisions have 
been used in ANTA’s annual report on regional theatre. 
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cole weston 


Nevada 


California (with the 
exception of the 
Los Angeles area) 


region 1 


Arizona 


by Wood Soanes 


Oakland Tribune, Oakland, Calif. 





“Happy Birthday" by Anita Loos directed by 
playwright Dan Totheroh for the recently formed 


Wharf Players of Monterey. 


@ When the mystery of the flying 
saucers is eventually solved, it 
wouldn't be in the least surprising to 
discover that they are really not mis- 
siles from Mars but projectiles from 
ANTA, and that they are not piloted 
by midgets but by regional theatre 
managers searching for sponsors and 
suitable homes. 

The regional theatre came of age 
when it realized that there was more 
to successful operation than the mere 
desire to play-act; that the presenta- 
tion of a play must inevitably be 
preceded by months of effort in vari- 
ous directions, chiefly in the establish- 
ment of a sinking fund to keep the 
wolf off the door-step until the project 
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“Papa Is All” at Laguna Beach Community Playhouse, Jack 


Harris directing. 








Robert Brauns’ production of Kelly's “The Torchbearers” at 
the Hillbarn Summer Theatre, Calif. 


klink 


“The Little Foxes" at Phoenix College, Ariz., staged by John Paul. 


had an opportunity of being approved 
by a paying audience. 

At the recent regional gathering in 
Oakland, Calif., of delegates to the 
Catholic Theatre Conference, one of 
the speakers was David Hunter, the 
Managing Director of the San Fran- 
cisco Municipal Theatre. This organ- 
ization had been in the discussion 
stage for several years before Hunter 
came into the picture. With his arrival 
talk was replaced by action, and from 
its first season there was no require- 
ment for red ink. 

Hunter outlined to the delegates his 
considered opinions on the proper 
way to establish a community theatre. 
A sound, practical man with vision, 


imagination, and a great affection for 
the theatre, he pointed the way for 
others to share in the success of his 
enterprise. It was simple enough and 
“Learn to walk before 
you start to run,” and “Art can be a 
business without necessarily becom- 


reduced to: 


ing commercial.” 

Apparently these truths had been 
arrived at by many men and women 
in charge of regional theatre opera- 
tion. Certainly it accounts for the vast 
of successful theatres that 
have come into being in recent years. 


number 


It is no longer possible to number the 
theatres in this region on the fingers 
Northern California, 
Nevada, and Arizona are very active 


of one hand. 
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in the matter of supplying the demand 
for stage fare. 

This demand for better regional 
theatre production has arisen, to an 
extent, from the feeling for live enter- 
tainment engendered by the USO in 
war days; and, also to an extent, by 
the gradual decline, both in quantity 
and quality, of touring Broadway 
shows. Road shows visiting the West 
today concentrate their attentions on 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
and Seattle with onty an occasional 
glance at other important cities. 

Oakland, for example, with a poten- 
tial theatregoing population of almost 
half-a-million, is ignored because of 
its proximity to San Francisco. Yet 
there was a time when Oakland, with 
a population one-fifth of what it is 
today, supported not only a road- 
show house but three thriving dra- 
matic stock companies, one of which, 
Ye Liberty Playhouse, functioned as 
a springboard for many of the the- 
atre’s greats, not the least of whom 
was Marjorie Rambeau. Oakland to- 
day has four functioning community 
theatres and two interesting college 
groups. 

In nearby Berkeley, college town of 
the University of California, the sit- 
uation is even better. There, half a 
dozen projects have been realized, 
with two giving excellent productions 
—the University of California drama 
department, under the direction of 
Fred O. Harris; and The Strawhat- 
ters, a group made up of U.C. grad- 
uates and now rated as a professional 
group, under the direction of Elizabeth 
Berryhill. The Strawhatters started 
modestly as a summer group and, 
within a couple of years, is now in a 
position to make plans for its own 
theatre. 

Alameda, another adjoining com- 
munity, has been struggling along 
with a little theatre for many years 
but, finally, thanks to the determina- 
tion of its director, William Woodall, 
has achieved enough prominence to 
attract customers from other com- 
munities and enough of a bank-roll to 
erect its own theatre, modest but ef- 
ficient and called, rather appropri- 
ately, the Hideaway. At last count 
there were twenty-one regional the- 
atres on the continental side of San 
Francisco Bay doing very nicely and 
making artistic progress. 

San Francisco, in addition to its 
two professional theatres, the Curran 
and the Geary, has four top-flight 
community theatres. The Hunter proj- 
ect to date leads the parade, but not 
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without competition from the San 
Francisco Repertory, a semi-profes- 
sional group under direction oi Rob- 
ert Eley; the Interplayers; and the 
San Francisco Theatre Arts Colony 
operated by Arthur Gleditsch. This 
last is the veteran in the field and is 
patterned after the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse. 

Eley is a newcomer to the area al- 
though he had his beginnings here. 
He returned from the Old Vic some 
years ago and established the New 
York Repertory Company with some 
success. His aim in returning to his 
native San Francisco was to duplicate 
that operation. Eley got away to a bad 
start, encountering union troubles, 
but these seem to have been ironed 
out and he is now introducing plays 
new here but already tested in New 
York, such as “An Inspector Calls.” 

Of other theatres in California, at 
this writing the best plants are main- 
tained by the Stanford University 
drama department whose Memorial 
Theatre is a model of modern equip- 
ment; the College of the Pacific Little 
Theatre in Stockton; and the Palo 
Alto Community Playhouse. The Uni- 
versity of California’s bid for fame is 
its famous Greek Theatre where Max 
Reinhardt once staged “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” and where Mar- 
garet Anglin was a frequent visitor in 
Greek classics. 

At Mills College there are two out- 
door theatres—one a formal, though 
small, Greek theatre quite efficient for 
the staging of the classics; the other 
a natural woodland theatre that is 
ideal for the Shakespearean comedies. 
It was at this institution that Marian 
L. Stebbins worked for so many years. 
Since her retirement the chore of pro- 
ducing plays with all-female casts has 
been assigned to Arch Lauterer, who 
has been responsible for many mem- 
orable presentations. 

Any attempt to make a complete 
survey of what is going on in the 
states of Nevada and Arizona is im- 
practical because of the distances in- 
volved. Reno’s Little Theatre has been 
successful for a number of years and 
gives regular performances, as does 
the Boulder City Little Theatre. In 
Butte Mountain, Elko, Las Vegas, 
Round Mountain, Tonapah, and Win- 
nemucca, two or three presentations a 
year is the general practice. 

In Tucson, Arizona, there are no 
professional theatres, but the city has 
its own community theatre, the Tuc- 
son Little Theatre, and regular pro- 
ductions are provided by the drama 









department of the University of Tue- 
son. Phoenix is in a somewhat hap- 
pier situation. There the amateurs are 

represented by the Phoenix Little 

Theatre, and the professionals by the 

Sombrero Playhouse which operates 

on a dramatic stock policy with guest 

stars. The late Brock Pemberton, pro- 

ducer of “Harvey,” and an occasional 

interpreter of the Elwood P. Dowd 

role, made his last appearance in that 

characterization at the Sombrero a 

few days before his death in New 
York city. 

The situation, briefly, is well in 
hand in the Far West. Because of the 
increase in population during the war 
years, and the belated decision of the 
general public that the community 
theatre is doing something more im- 
portant than charades, it has made 
strides. There has been a marked in- 
crease, too, in the number of people 
wanting to participate. Some of this 
can be traced to the activity of the 
Dramatic Alliance of Stanford Uni- 
versity which holds an open con- 
ference each June with important 
speakers on the platform. 

Sponsorship of playwriting contests 
has also been of material help. This 
was one of the first moves of David 
Hunter in his establishment of the San 
Francisco Municipal Theatre. He set 
aside prize money in the amount of 
$500 for a “best play,” and this year 
the award went to “Sword in the 
House,” the handiwork of Peter Har- 
rison Keene of Glendale, Calif. There 
were some 120 entries. 

It does not take much examination 
of the little theatre situation as it ex- 
ists today to realize that it is becom- 
ing a potent force in the entertainment 
world. If proof were needed it is to be 
found in the fact that all metropolitan 
newspapers have added regional the- 
atre divisions to their drama depart- 
ments, and intelligent coverage is 
being accorded the activities by recog- 
nized critics. 

Even so, it is virtually impossible 
to cover the field in a survey such as 
this. Brooks Atkinson of the New 
York Times was assigned a year or so 
ago to an inquiry into the regional 
theatres of the Pacific Coast and was 
occupied with the chore for several 
months; Theresa Loeb of the Oakland 
Tribune \ast year put in virtually six 
weeks on a covering tour of the com- 
munity theatre in the Northwest. 
Neither managed to do more than 
scratch the surface. 

The regional theatre is doing very 
nicely, thank you. 

















Los Angeles and 


region a 


Hollywood Area 


by Edwin and Elza Schallert 


Los Angeles Times, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ The position of Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood, and their environs as a theatri- 
cal center grows yearly more fantastic, 
if not actually fabulous. Approxi- 
mately 125 theatres of various types 
and descriptions operate in this area. 
They range from the Hollywood Bowl, 
with its capacity in excess of 20,000, 
where elaborate performances are oc- 
casionally given, down to miniature 
playhouses and even residential living 
rooms, where an audience of 25 may 
be deemed more than adequate. The 
Coliseum, where a public of more 
than 100,000 could be accommodated, 
might even be used for some special 
pageant presentation. 

Preéminent is the widespread the- 
atrical spirit in this whole section, 
which has been increasing constantly 
due to a number of influences. The 
most important, naturally, is Holly- 
wood’s place as a capital of motion 
pictures, its newer dominance as a 
radio production center, and its aware- 
ness of the importance of television. 

For these reasons there is a peren- 
nial tendency to exploit the stage in 
any and every form and manifesta- 
tion as a medium for showcase pro- 
ducing, writing, directing, and acting 
talent. Demonstration of such talent 
may lead to more lucrative opportuni- 
ties in one of the fields dedicated to 
the national and international distri- 
bution of entertainment. 

Even established film actors will, 
for example, chance an appearance in 
a play in the hope they may achieve a 
change in the type of roles to which 
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Jane Cow! starred in “Art and Mrs. Bottle’ with the Actors Company of 
La Jolla. 


they are assigned in pictures. They 
will play for a minimum Equity fee 
‘where their salaries normally run in 
four figures. 

Some of them will undertake a part 
in the play out of more idealistic con- 
siderations, namely because they like 
a return to the footlights for its stim- 
ulus and inspiration. As a rule those 
who do this are more likely at present 
to go to New York for the fulfillment 
of their aspiration than remain on the 
West Coast, though their sentiment is 
beginning to alter a little toward their 
immediate environment. 

Summer theatres, like La Jolla and 
Laguna Beach, are claiming each year 
a larger number of Gregory Pecks, 
Dorothy McGuires, Richard Base- 
harts, Mel Ferrers and others. The 
Pasadena Playhouse also finds them 
receptive for special duties. Russell 
Lewis and Howard Young with their 
Coast professional productions have 
been able frequently to interest mo- 
tion picture or fine stage talent. The 
inviting Century Theatre (325 seats) , 
completed during the year and open- 
ing with “The Fabulous Invalid,” the 
Circle Players Theatre, the Actors 
Lab, New Horizons, Players Ring, and 
a few others have captured highly 
competent actors. They consequently 
are all able to register as semi-profes- 
sional. Of theatres in this class there 
are probably a scant two dozen more 
or less regularly operating. 

Next among influences for theatri- 
cal betterment is the importance of 
Los Angeles and Hollywood as a try- 


out ground for the potential New 
York success like 
“Lend an Ear” will stimulate a score 
of efforts along the same line. New 
musicals in the past year, like “A la 
Carte,” produced by Ernst and Maria 
Mattray and Edward Heyman, and 
“Of All Things,” offered by Leighton 
Brill and William Prinz, with Keenan 
Wynn directing, are the culmination 
of various enterprises, most of which 
did not realize expectations. 

“A la Carte” numbers were incor- 
porated into the Coast-produced Olsen 
and Johnson show, “Tsk! Tsk! Tsk! 
Paree!” while “Of All Things” was 
being shaped at the New Century for 
Broadway at time of writing. 

Straight dramatic or comedy attrac- 
tions of national significance are more 
likely to be born in Santa Barbara 
and taken to San Francisco before 
they are brought into Los Angeles or 
Hollywood. Sometimes they bypass 
the film center entirely. 

What with the Los Angeles Civic 
Light Opera Association under the 
supervision of Edwin Lester, and the 
Greek Theatre directed by Gene 
Mann, Southern California’s metrop- 
olis holds a unique place as a base 
for musical productions. Such situa- 
tions often command name stars like 
Jane Powell, Gertrude Niesen, Marion 
Bell, John Raitt, Johnnie Johnston, 
Anne Jeffreys, Janet Blair, Miliza 
Korjus, Irra Petina, Susanna Foster, 
Wilbur Evans, and numerous others 
identified with light opera throughout 
the country. 


attraction. One 
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The Los Angeles Civic Light Opera 
Company has also imported such 
noteworthy events as “Lady in the 
Dark” with Gertrude Lawrence, re- 
ynited William Gaxton, Victor Moore, 
Zorina, and Irene Bordoni in “Louis- 
iana Purchase,” and this year pre- 
sented intact the New York company 
of “Lost in the Stars,” actually break- 
ing into the Broadway engagement. 
Experimentation combined with big 
showmanship flourish in both these 
light opera projects. 

For courage in the production of 
new drama and comedy one must look 
to the Pasadena Playhouse and the 
small community and art theatres. 
The establishment under 
the direction of Gilmor Brown has 


Pasadena 


had a tremendous record through the 


vears for offering the public a com- 





“The Scarecrow” produced at Los Angeles City College, H. Kenn 
Carmichael, Chairman of the Drama Department. 


Anderson's “Mary of Scotland” staged by the Drama Department 
of Loyola University, Ralph D. O'Keefe, Chairman. 


prehensive repertoire from the past 
and the present. The summer festivals 
at the Playhouse have documented the 
history of the theatre as it has never 
been documented before. 

The Playhouse not only consistently 
provides entertainment for its audi- 
ences, but as an adjunct has educated 
many people for dramatic and motion 
picture careers. During its 1949-50 
season it had the distinction of giving 
the West Coast premiére of “Edward, 
My Son,” and the American premiére 
of “The Trial,” from the Franz Kafka 
novel. In the spring of 1949 it essayed 
the mammoth rendition of Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s tetralogy “The Tragedy of 
Hamlet, King of Denmark,” a kind of 
vast though ineffective prologue to 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” 

The Playhouse operates four stages, 





a touring company, and radio and 
television studios, has done all of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and as a new 
facet has during the past season twice 
extended the runs of plays from the 
normal two weeks to a month or more. 
“Strange Bedfellows” by Florence 
Ryerson and Colin Clements, and 
“Two Blind Mice” by Samuel Spe- 
wack were the favored attractions. 
Novelty more than newness seemed 
to distinguish most of the productions 
introduced to audiences in either ma- 
jor or smaller theatres during the 
year. A good example was “The 
Banker’s Daughter,” presented for a 
run by the Actors Lab at the new 
300-seat Globe Theatre, formerly a 
night club. This was a revision of 
Dion Boucicault’s play “The Streets of 
New York” by Henry Myers and 





New Horizons Theatre with Garrison P. Sherwood 
as managing director presented a new play, “Sigh 


Unseen” by Rosemary Foster and Warner Law, 


Michael 
“Strange Bedfellows” played at Laguna Beach and 


Las Palmas Theatres. 





and Marcella Cisney’s production of 































Edward Eliscu, with musical score by 
Sol Kaplan. Howard Da Silva, Morris 
Carnovsky, and Lloyd Bridges were 
in the original cast. 

“The Son,” by William Saroyan, 
made its debut at the Circle Players 
Theatre with William Schallert in the 
title role, Sydney Chaplin, Naomi 
Stevens, and Clark Gordon as leading 
figures in the cast. This was originally 
written by the author about a decade 
ago, but completely redone for this 
central staging, directed by Ross Bag- 
dasarian. Circle Players also proffered 
as a novelty “Kitty Doone,” previous- 
ly presented at Laguna Beach as “You 
Twinkle Only Once,” with Ellanora 
Reeves, Allan Nixon, and Sydney 
Chaplin heading the cast. 

While the Actors Company has yet 
to fulfill its dream of a Beverly Hills 
Theatre, the organization gained dis- 
tinction at La Jolla through its 
world premiére of “Arrangement for 
Strings,” by Michael Clayton Hutton 
and Samuel Rosen, with Anne Revere, 
Tom Helmore, and J. M. Kerrigan. 
“Light Up the Sky” was their greatest 
popular success, and the theatre itself 


Washington 
region 2 Oregon 

idaho 

Montana 


by Richard L. Neuberger 


Portland Oregonian, Portland, Ore. 


@ The Pacific Northwest, shown by 
the 1950 census to be the fastest- 
growing realm in the nation, has ex- 
perienced a gain in drama activities 
comparable to its vast population ad- 
vances. As the region has filled with 
people, many of them from the older 
and more settled parts of the United 
States, the demand has increased for 
theatrical productions which offer ma- 
ture entertainment. 

Versatility has been the hallmark 
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registered a substantial profit. 

A majority of the “Light Up the 
Sky” cast later appeared under the 
supervision of Michael and Marcella 
Cisney and James A. Doolittle at Las 
Palmas Theatre in Los Angeles. This 
shows harmony between competing 
summer theatre organizations, be- 
cause the Cisneys managed the La- 
guna Playhouse. Out of Laguna, in- 
cidentally, emerged Jessie Royce 
Landis and Reginald Denny as leads 
in Somerset Maugham’s “Theatre” to 
score an enormous success in London. 
Thus productions in the Los Angeles- 
Hollywood area assume an interna- 
tional complexion. 

The newly constructed New Hori- 
zons Theatre on Pacific Palisades has 
an excellent record for producing new 
and novel material. It introduced 
“Especially Mother” by Selena Royle 
and George Renavent, and “High and 
Dry,” a musical with book by Gene 
Ellis and Scott Farnsworth, with lyrics 
by Bernard Ide, and music by Stan 
Keyawa during the year. Miss Royle 
and Renavent appeared in their own 
play, and other professionals took 


ven ness 





part in other productions. 

Eighteen Actors, Inc., a profes. 
sional group, was reorganized durin 
the year to present “A Doll’s House.” 


“The Father,” and “The Play’s the 


Thing” near Pasadena. The Orchard 
Gables has done highly interesting 
work with the semi-classic and classic 
plays like “The Sea Gull,” Strind- 
berg’s “The Spook Sonata,” Moliére’s 
“L’Amour Medicin,” and Ben Jon. 
son’s “The Alchemist.” The Ben Bard 
Players struck out into new fields with 
“The Catwalk” by Norman Foster and 
Denis McCarthy, “One Love Have I” 
by William Berens, and others. 

Such long established organizations 
as the Call Board, Geller, Bliss. 
Hayden, Penthouse and Theater 
Americana in Altadena, Whittier, San 
Marino, and the newer Huntington 
Park Civic, 
Laguna Beach, Darvis Repertory The- 
ater in Hollywood, Centinela Theatre 
Guild of Inglewood, several organiza- 
tions in Long Beach and the Long 
Beach Community Players and nu- 
merous others do interesting work. 
The Glendale Repertory Theater and 


The 35 Prompters at 


Under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Burton James the 


Seattle Repertory Playhouse presented “‘All My Sons” 


during its '48-'49 season. 


of this trend. The presentations have 
been varied. They range from Shake- 
spearean dramas given against the 
background of a replica of the Globe 
Theatre, to the Coos Bay Pirate Pag- 
eant, which takes place on the wharves 
of the busiest lumber seaport in the 
world and features skimpily-clad slave 
maidens. 

Any account of the theatre in the 
Northwest is likely to be dominated 
by activities at the University of 


Washington. This is appropriate, be- 
cause in Seattle we find a long estab- 
lished school of drama, as well as the 
best physical plant in the Northwest. 

The Showboat Theatre, built in 
1937, is nationally known for its 
unique setting and its elaborate tech- 
nical equipment. Out of nine produc- 
tions given during the 1949-50 season, 
there is a variety of Broadway suc- 
cesses and old favorites. “The Heir- 
ess” was one of these, followed by 4 
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the Coast Players in the Huntington 
Reach and Seal Beach areas are de- 
veloping touring. The community the- 
atre in Southern California is prac- 
tically atomic in its chain reactions. 

With touring conditions difficult 
during the past year Los Angeles with 
its Biltmore Theatre still gets a share 
of road show attractions under the 
aegis of the American Theatre Society 
of the New York Theatre Guild, 
though during the past year Coast 
producers Lewis and Young had to 
move fast to assure these. Summarily 
they undertook, for instance, the west- 
ern tour of Lloyd Nolan in “The 
Silver Whistle,” Monty Woolley in 
“The Man Who Came to Dinner,” 
Frank Fay in “Harvey,” “A Streetcar 
Named Desire” with Judith Evelyn 
and Anthony Quinn, as a particularly 
notable event, and “Cabalgata,” be- 
fore its arrival in New York. “Fin- 
ian’s Rainbow,” under post season 
auspices of the Civic Light Opera 
Company, Cornelia Otis Skinner in 
her “The Wives of Henry VIII” and 
“Loves of Charles II” were other 
visiting attractions either at the Bilt- 


berger-putnam studio 





“The Wizard of Oz" produced by the Children’s Theatre of the 
Portland, Oregon Civic Theatre. 


production of “Alice In Wonderland” 
as adapted by Eva Le Gallienne and 
Florida Friebus. 

Two years after the opening of the 
Showboat, another model theatre, The 
Penthouse, was opened. It immedi- 
ately assumed an important place in 
the social and artistic life of Seattle. 
The Penthouse is the first playhouse 
ever designed and built for the presen- 
tation of drawing room plays. 

This season the Penthouse gave a 
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more or Philharmonic Auditorium. 

Steadily proceeding are “The 
Drunkard” at the Theatre Mart, and 
the Turnabout, while Eugenie Leonto- 
vich offered “Dear Virtue” in the 
Restoration mode at her Stage The- 
atre with Betsy Blair. Vaudeville 
scored a return during the season at 
some establishments previously dedi- 
cated to pictures. 

Gauged by the fact that the Civic 
Light Opera Association planned for 
a ten week capacity engagement for 
“South Pacific,” a potential stage au- 
dience of 250,000 exists in Los 
Angeles and Hollywood. That is about 
10 per cent of the total population in 
the Metropolitan area, and about 6 
or 7 per cent of this and tributary 
territory. Only a special event will 
bring out that latent throng of show- 
goers. Probably not more than 25,000 
have anything like a theatregoing 
habit. At the peak, 50,000 for an 
unusual attraction. 

However, all rules fail in the in- 
stance of light operas. The Greek 


Theatre and the Los Angeles Civic 


Light Opera Association can figure on 


number of revivals of Noel Coward’s 
plays, inasmuch as they are so suited 
to drawing-room production. Two of 
these were “This Happy Breed” and 
“Tonight at 8:30.” An extremely suc- 
cessful production was “The Girl 
From Idaho,” by Glenn Hughes, who 
is the director of the University 
School of Drama. 

Both of these theatres operate on a 
52-week policy, six nights a week. 
They are among the few college the- 


a potential public of 75,000 or 100,- 
000 for most of their productions. The 
Civic Light Opera has guarantors and 
social backing on practically the same 
plane as grand opera. There is also 
social interest in the Greek Theatre. 

The stage is hit and miss with the 
majority of people in Los Angeles and 
Hollywood and that even includes the 
large professional population, al- 
though they constitute the most 
dependable attendance for most com- 
munity and little theatres. Light enter- 
tainment is what seems to please the 
great majority of people, unless it be 
a sensational dramatic affair like “A 
Streetcar Named Desire.” Prices 
range up to $4.80 for the very best 
presentations, but the $2.40 to $3.60 
level with tax is favored, and Ken 
Murray originally launched his long 
lived “Blackouts,” which is now off 
the boards, on a $1.50 basis. 

Regardless of the chaotic contours 
of the theatre in Los Angeles and 
Hollywood, the urge toward accom- 
plishment is tremendous, and greater 
sincerity year by year dignifies the 
efforts. 








Eugene O'Neill's “Great God Brown” directed and 
designed by Horace W. Robinson at the U. of Oregon. 


atres in America which are in con- 
tinuous operation, They turn in a net 
profit of approximately $5,000 a year 
each. This profit is used in theatre 
improvements, purchase of books for 
the Drama Library, and scholarships 
for worthy students. Friday and Sat- 
urday nights the productions are pre- 
sented for the general public at $1.00 
admission. The rest of the week the 
house is given over to clubs at a flat 
fee of $70. 
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The Touring Theatre of the Uni- 
versity of Washington is now in its 
third year and growing in popularity. 
This is the most extensive touring 
project ever undertaken by a univer- 
sity organization. Twelve graduate 
students in the school of drama make 
up the company, which travels in its 
own bus. They have given, during this 
season, 200 performances in approx- 
imately 100 towns. They stretched 
from Spokane in the extreme north- 
eastern section of the state, through 
the villages in the wheat and apple 
section of the vast Grand Coulee area 
to fishing villages on the coast. 

Although the comedy “The Girl 
From Idaho” was a figment of the 
imagination, there really is a girl 
from Idaho in the theatre world of the 
Northwest. Jean Collette is director of 
the dramatic department at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho in Moscow. 

This University is particularly 
proud of its recent production of 
“Twelfth Night.” Besides playing to 
capacity audiences of the University 
and townspeople for three nights, the 
players gave a special Saturday mati- 
nee for high school students. Western 
Idaho is sparsely settled and there is 
not enough audience to attract any 
professional legitimate production to 
this area. But for the opportunities af.- 
forded by the University of Idaho, 
many of these high school students 
would never see a play. Nine high 
schools in Idaho attended and from 
across the state line in Washington 
came three more student bodies. One 
of the largest turnouts was a busload 
of students from Sandpoint, Idaho, 
which is over a hundred miles from 
Moscow. 

Idaho has no theatre building, but 
gives its productions in the University 
Auditorium. The theatre is operated 
on a subsidy of about $325 for each 
performance from the student activity 
funds. The drama department is often 





A scene from “The 
Hasty Heart,’’ a 
Showboat production 
at the University of 
Washington where 
Glenn Hughes is 
chairman of the 
Drama Department. 


able to repay slightly less than half of 
this from ticket sales. The students are 
admitted on their regular activity 
books. 

Caroline Silverthorne, of the Col- 
lege of Education at Lewiston, Idaho, 
recently did an interesting produc- 
tion of “Peer Gynt.” Ned Bowler of 
the College of Idaho, Caldwell, pro- 
duced “Pygmalion” this season. 

In reviewing the activities of the- 
atre productions in the Northwest re- 
gion, it would seem that there is very 
little which would be actually called 
“regional” if the term implies plays 
that are written in the area and have 
a regional setting. The Civic Theatre 
of Portland has produced with notable 
success two plays which were written 
by Portlanders, “The Princess and the 
Enchanted Toads” by Edith Orman- 
dy, and “Home for a Dragon” by 
Charlotte Baker Montgomery. Each 
had eight performances and was en- 
thusiastically received by its juven- 
ile audiences. The performers were all 
students in the large Civic Theatre 
school. 

James Cameron, director of the 
Portland Civic Theatre, is delighted 
at the response of the community to 
a production of three one-acters given 
this season. “Down in the Valley,” 
“Portrait of a Madonna,” and “Hope 
is a Thing with Feathers” were used 
for the combined bill. Future produc- 
tions of this type of program are 
planned to vary the routine of pre- 
senting Broadway successes. 

Reed College in Portland with its 
small enrollment of about 750 stu- 
dents does not maintain a drama de- 
partment as such, but has achieved 
much support for its program of ex- 
perimental theatre. Sanford G. Wheel- 
er, who directs the productions, finds 
the Reed students and faculty are 
more interested in doing the unusual. 
Part of their program has included 
foreign plays with new translations. 








Ibsen’s “Rosmersholm,” Anatole 
France’s “Man Who Married a Dum) 
Wife,” and an adaptation of Molj. 
ére’s “Doctor in Spite of Himself” 
are typical of the theatrical fare a 
Reed. The theatre at Reed works on g 
very small budget, as the student body 
has no such project as activity cards, 
Student admissions are 65 cents and 
the general admission is 90 cents, 

The Junior League of Portland js 
proud of its Trouping Theatre. This is 
not a touring company in the large 
sense of the one operated by the Uni. 
versity of Washington. Instead it js 
a company which takes one perform. 
ance each season to the children of the 
public schools and various children’s 
agencies. This year they are doing 
“Rumpelstiltskin” and will give about 
twenty-four performances. The Par. 
ent-Teachers in the schools handle the 
ticket sales, which are graduated 
somewhat according to the economic 
standing of the particular community, 
The agencies pay no charge. This 
income just about covers the royalty 
and production costs of the play. A 
professional director is hired by the 
League organization. 

Although theatrical productions in 
the Northwest have actors from col- 
lege drama classes, Junior League 
groups, and even state legislatures, 
very little news of these activities ever 
makes the theatrical sections of the 
country’s big newspapers. One excep- 
tion to this omission is the Oregon 
Shakespearean Festival. Such leaders 
in the field of dramatic comment as 
the New York Times and Herald. 
Tribune have given good space to the 
Festival, which will put on its tenth 
season in the summer of 1950. 

Angus Bowmer, head of the English 
department at the tiny College of Edu- 
cation at Ashland, had a dream of 
offering Shakespearean drama as 4 
means of entertainment. This has re 
sulted in a unique and successful sum 
mer theatre for the Northwest. The 
festival is attended by a large num 
ber of Shakespearean scholars who 
come for the primary purpose of view 
ing the plays presented as they were 
originally produced. Actors and tech 
nicians enjoy the unusual experience 
of working on an authentic Elizabeth- 
an stage. The audience, during the 
1949 season, came from forty-seven 
different states. 

As civic theatres grow, get theit 
own buildings, and hire professional 
directors, there is an uncontrollable 
trend to become more of a “stock 
company” and less of an experimental 
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theatre and community enterprise. 
That is why the Ashland Festival con- 
tinues to be unusual. This small com- 
munity of 8500 participates to a man 
in building first the theatre and now 
the props. Housewives bring in bro- 
cades and velvets that can be used for 
costume material, and the spare rooms 
are aired out to help care for the in- 
flux of visitors. It is a thrill to be in 
Ashland in August. 

The University of Oregon has the 
newest theatre in the Northwest. The 
University celebrated the dedication 
of its long-awaited theatre building 
with a production of “Winterset” by 
Maxwell Anderson, and “Thunder 
Rock” by Robert Ardrey. Horace W. 
Robinson is the director of the Uni- 
versity Theatre. The building, with its 
seating capacity of 401, gives an op- 
portunity for the drama department to 
move out of its crowded quarters in 
dusty old Villard Hall, and to work 
on an ample stage with every modern 
device for lighting and staging. 

At Eugene, Oregon, there is a long- 
established community theatre which 
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by Harry Lowery 


Denver Post, Denver, Colo. 


®@ On a recent trip to New York, | 
overheard a prominent gentleman in 
the American Theatre world state that 
“the American theatre is on its last 
legs.” This gathering of theatrical 
luminaries took place at a cocktail 
party for a unique play called “The 


Cocktail Party,” and everyone seemed 
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works independently of the University 
Theatre. The Very Little Theatre has 
also outgrown its old quarters and is 
in the process of building a new home. 

It may be that many pageants in 
western towns are not correctly clas- 
sified as regional theatre, but they are 
genuinely a part of the West. They 
employ professional directors, al- 
though often the script is written lo- 
cally. The actors and production staffs 
are housewives and business men. 
Two of these pageants in Oregon are 
particularly notable. The Oregon 
Trail Pageant, which is held in Eu- 
gene each July, is claimed to be the 
largest of its kind in the Far West. 

In the southern part of Oregon, the 
Coos Bay Pirates stage an annual 
festival on the theme of Captain Kidd. 
The pirate pageant is presented on an 
outdoor stage beside the sea. The serv- 
ices of a professional director and 
dance leader help to produce a notable 
fantasy. 

The Virginia City Players of Vir- 
ginia City, Montana, are a fairly new 
theatrical troupe, specializing in 19th 


century melodrama, comedy, and va- 
riety shows. 

Under the direction of Larry Bars- 
ness, the troupe gave eighty-five per- 
formances during the 1949 season. 
There are five full-time paid actors 
and four part-time members. The ac- 
tors double as technicians. 

The 1950 season has seen the open- 
ing of a theatre school in Virginia 
City under the direction of Bernard 
Tone, leading actor of the company. 
The school will be affiliated with the 
State University of Montgna, the prin- 
cipal center of culture for an aree 
three times the size of New England. 

The demand for presentations 
which symbolize the West is a grow- 
‘ing one. This stems in large measure 
from the region’s vast tourist trade. 
Last year the income from tourists in 
the state of Washington exceeded all 
other industries except lumber and 
agriculture. This seems to assure am- 
ple and appreciative audiences for all 
the theatrical offerings the region can 
produce, especially during the sum- 
mer months. 





J. H. Crouch directed the University of Colorado's production of 
“Street Scene.” 


to be unusually concerned with the 
state of the theatre in America. Some 
people stated that college drama de- 
partments were entirely responsible 
for giving theatre life in the hinter- 
lands; others said that if the college 
groups did not break up into profes- 
sional units and form independent 


groups then the creative theatre in 
this country would be stillborn. 
Others stated that the community or 
civic theatres in the United States 
should pay their actors and stage- 
craftsmen salaries in order to inspire 
more professional theatre in the hin- 
terlands. 
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The essence of the problem was 
summed up by Leslie Banks, who said, 
“The college training is necessary to 
give young actors basic training in a 
country where the active professional 
theatre is confined to one area—New 
York. The civic and community the- 
atres help to educate dormant audi- 
ences and the young professional 
groups are the product of both civic 
and college groups; and they are the 
ones who will eventually develop the 
future of ‘live theatre’ in this coun- 
try.” I believe in this prophesy as long 
as the incentive to make a living by 
producing plays, appearing in them, 
staging them, lighting them, and writ- 
ing them does not lead directly to a 
final career on Broadway. 

It is time that the limitations of 
Broadway should be extended to 
every state in the union and that 
people who wish to make a decent 
living through the art of theatre shall 
not have to leave their home towns or 
native states in order to be recog- 
nized either by fame or money. 

That the professional, scholastic. 
and amateur groups are working ef- 
fectively in Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Utah is a fact proven by the increased 
attendance ‘at performances given by 
all groups since 1946, For example. 
the Central City Opera and Play Fes- 
tival has had to lengthen its running 
schedule by two weeks to accommo- 
date audience demand for both opera 
and drama. Last season “Diamond 
Lil” boasted thirteen empty seats dur- 
ing a four week run. The Central City 
Opera House seats 785 for drama and 
737 for opera. The forthcoming sea- 
son of opera, “Madame Butterfly” for 
twenty-five performances and “Don 
Pasquale” for eight performances, 
had been more than half sold by mail- 
orders before the boxoffice opened 
June Sth. The play, Maurice Evans’ 
production of Shaw’s “The Devil’s 
Disciple,” will open August 5th and 
is expected to break all boxoffice rec- 
ords in the long and colorful history 
of the Central City Festivals. This 
season Dr. Elemer Nagy will design 
and stage the operas with Tibor Koz- 
ma in charge of musical direction. 
“The Devil’s Disciple” will be pro- 
duced by the Opera House Associa- 
tion in conjunction with George 
Somnes, one of the Rocky Mountain 
Empire’s most prominent professional 
directors. The entire chorus of both 
operas is made up from local per- 
formers and many of the minor roles 
in the annual play are given to local 
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actors, 

The Elitch’s Gardens summer stock 
company will celebrate its fifty-ninth 
season this summer. The season lasts 
ten weeks and the core of the com- 
pany is selected from New York pro- 
fessionals. Most of the minor roles 
are augmented by local actors, afford- 
ing them an opportunity to gain much 
needed professional experience. 

Several minor, 
groups have started work in Denver 


semi-amateur 


and the surrounding territory during 
the past four years. At first they faced 
starvation, but sheer will power, plus 
an ability to follow their aims despite 
financial problems, has aided them to 
keep in business. Foremost among 
these groups are The Piper Players. 
Under the ingenuous supervision of 
Paul “Buddy” Piper, a group of 
youthful actors in New York decided 
to extend the “live” theatre beyond 
its big city limitations. After four 
years of playing everything from the 
classics to children’s plays, perform- 
ing in everything from school audi- 
toriums to night clubs, the Piper Play- 
ers are finally nearing their goal of 
bringing “live” theatre at decent 
prices to people in small communities 
who have never seen a play aside from 
the high school class play. Today the 
Piper Players have three companies 
operating in Colorado during the 
summer, and two in the winter, tour- 
ing from Ohio to California. Their 
ultimate aim: companies throughout 
the country, throughout the year. 
Piper and his group are proving that 
love of theatre mixed with a true will- 
ingness to face problems and work 
them out is one solution to putting 
the vast audience for American the- 
atre into profitable action again. 
Miss Mavis McGrew, now known as 
“the Margaret Webster of the West,” 
is still pouring her seemingly endless 
energy into the University of Denver 
Pioneer Players as producer-director 
of children’s plays and adult drama. 
This group tours twice a week during 
the winter around Colorado, and dur- 
ing the summer they often leave the 
state boundaries to play in tents, 
schools, town halls, and church base- 
ments. In the afternoons the Pioneer 
Players present plays to school chil- 
dren and in the evening they play to 
adults. Her present shows are “Treas- 
“The Fireman's 
The University of Denver 


ure Island” and 
Flame.” 
School of Theatre has achieved such 
wide popularity since 1946 that they 
have had to extend performances 








from three nights to six, and their 
production schedule of three-act and 
one-act plays has more than doubled 
itself simply out of audience demand, 
Seven three-act plays will be presented 
by the University during its Summer 
Festival of Great Plays. The most re. 
cent success seen at the school was a 
superlative production of “The Hasty 
Heart,” directed by Edwin Levy, 

The University of Colorado has 
also doubled its production schedule 
from six to twelve productions a year. 
The work has been of professional 
stature and under the expert guidance 
of E. J. West, J. H. Crouch, and Rob. 
ert Hethmon the University has built 
capacity audiences. 

The Boulder Community Players, 
under the direction of James Sandoe, 
offered six plays this year and are 
now working on University of Colora- 
do’s Donald Sutherland translation of 
Marivaux’ “Game Of Love And 
Luck.” 

Only a few years ago The Universi- 
ty Civic Theatre of Denver presented 
six plays a season offering five per- 
formances of each show. Now the 
Civic Theatre has been forced to ex- 
tend its performances from five to 
eleven, and, on occasion, to fourteen 
performances. Walter Sinclair is still 
the astute director of the Civic The- 
atre and is responsible for building its 
ever growing audience. Work has al- 
ready begun on a new theatre which 
is being built for the Civic Theatre by 
Miss Helen Bonfils. With a new the- 
atre. production in the Denver area 
will rapidly increase, allowing more 
production and better theatre to sati- 
ate the tastes of the growing western 
audiences. 

Further proof of the growing de- 
mand in this region can be shown by 
Arthur M. Oberfelder who is responsi- 
ble for bringing touring companies 
from New York into the Rocky Moun- 
tain Empire. A few years ago the few 
productions that came 
through Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Utah lasted only one night. Now their 
number of appearances has increased 
and they perform in the Denver Audi- 
torium, seating capacity of approxi 
mately two-thousand-five-hundred, for 


roadshow 


as many as four to six performances. 
“South Pacific,” “Mister Roberts,” 
and “Death of a Salesman” are prac 
tically sold out and they do not ap- 
pear here until September. “A Street- 
car Named Desire” played to capacity 
houses on its first run through this 
area and was brought back by popular 
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demand for another successful ap- 
pearance after only four months. 

The University of Wyoming, op- 
erating its drama department winter 
and summer under the direction of 
Richard Dunham, last summer held 
its first annual Creative Arts Work- 
shop, combining the theatre, music, 


art. and dance. All of these arts co- 


vperated in a production of Moliére’s 
“The Hypochondriac,” with John 
Reich as guest director. presented for 
the entire community as well as for 
University students. In Utah, Brig- 
ham Young University under the di- 
rection of T. Earl Pardoe, Utah State 
College with H. I. Hansen as director. 
and the University of Utah carry on 
extensive theatre programs. For the 
May Drama Festival the University 
imported Julie Haydon to recreate her 
original role in “Shadow and Sub- 
stance,” directed by C. Lowell Lees. 

| fully believe now that intense in- 
terest in “live” theatre is growing 
throughout the middlewest and that if 
scholastic, amateur, and professional 
groups work together to build audi- 
ences and reduce theatrical inactivity, 
the American theatre will have a new 
horizon to look to and will not have 
to remain in the confined and some- 
times inaccessible areas of Broadway 
and New Haven. The present number 
of eight resident theatres in the United 
States, an appalling figure to say the 
least, can be raised to at least one- 
hundred-and-eight in just a few years, 
with the promise of further growth 
after the incentive to make theatre 
grow as it should has been realized. 

Then the pessimistic gentleman in 
New York will realize that if the the- 
atre is ever on its last legs the loss will 
only be temporary because good the- 
atre has the recuperative powers of a 
spider who grows a new leg when the 
old one falls off. The legs of our the- 
atre are being ripped off by produc- 
tion costs, poor writing, star systems, 
and lack of incentive on behalf of the 
youthful actors, writers, and pro- 
ducers who feel that Broadway is the 
only place in the world where good 
theatre can be fully appreciated. When 
the unions realize that they are crowd- 
ing theix ‘imits and slowly strangling 
their source of income, and when 
some stars cease to demand their fabu- 
lous salaries, and when the youth of 
the theatre realizes that there are 
forty-seven other states in which to 
work, then, and then only, can the 
American theatre breathe easily and 
healthily again. 
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John Reich was guest director of his own adaptation of Moliere’s 
“The Hypochondriac” at the University of Wyoming. 





Marivaux’ “Game of Love and Luck” put on by the Boulder 
Community Players, Colo., directed by James Sandoe. 





At Denver University Edwin Levy produced “The Hasty Heart.” 





For the May Drama Festival at the University of Utah, 
Julie Haydon recreated her original role in “Shadow 
and Substance” with C. Lowell Lees directing. 
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by John Rosenfield 


Dallas Morning News, Dallas, Texas “The Winslow Boy” directed by Art Cole at the Midland 
Community Theatre, Inc., Texas. 





The children of the Reeder School, Tex., in “The Tempest.” 


@ Thirty seasons ago the Southwest- 
ern area startled the East with its 
number of little theatres and their 
competence. The Dallas Little Theatre, 
for example, traveled to New York 
three successive years to capture the 
capital prize of a loving cup presented 
by the late David Belasco (at the late 


Walter Harwig’s instigation) in a na- | 








tional little theatre contest. 

The same forces that inspired more 
than 100 communities to underwrite 
a form of resident drama are at 
work again, and under even more 
favorable circumstances. The 1950 
census is expected to show a phe 











‘ nomenal population growth and 4 
The Coronado Playmakers, New Mexico College of Agri- movement off farms to towns and 
culture and Mechanic Arts, in “The Admirable Crichton” cities. Many of the new Southwestern: 
di jie Aesueh tao rows. ers have come from the East, the land 


of the legit, and have added their 
cultural interests to the Chautauqua- 
church-sociable-native pattern. 

It is equally obvious that if the 
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The Clowns’ play from “A Midsummer Night's Dream” at the 
Tulsa Little Theatre, Theodore Viehman, director. 





“Little Jo,"" premiere of a Mexican folk opera by J. D. Robb 
presented by the Albuquerque Little Theatre 


Southwesterners are to have a living 
theatre they will have to make it them- 
selves. Broadway has never treated it 
more shabbily than during 1949-50. 
The glowing promise of a Theatre 
Guild subscription was withdrawn 
during its first season, 1948-49. Road 
shows were four: “A Streetcar Named 
Desire,” “Private Lives,” “That 
Lady,” and “Harvey,” which were ac- 
commodated by movie circuits in the 
larger cities of Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana. 

Otherwise the stage activity was 
positively dizzy. The enjoyment of all- 
city support was variable, but each 
group reports large audiences and 
adequate incomes. There were also 
variations in the little theatre-cam- 
pus playhouse pattern, indicating that 
the organizations plan to stay and 
are seeking formulas for a central 
place in the community’s culture. 
Types of resident theatre may be 
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Oklahoma City. 


defined, as follows: (1) Road Show 
(2) Little Theatre (3) Campus The- 
atre (5) Campus-Civic Theatre (6) 
Felt Hat Theatre (7) Margo (8) 
Dickson Reeder. 

The impact of Margo Jones’ Dallas 
Theatre ’50 continues, but without im- 
itators. Not that her program of vin- 
tage classics and new scripts is un- 
appealing. But there is‘only one Mar- 
go Jones in theatrical orientation, in- 
tense energy, and sheer “guts.” When 
the fortunes of her boxoffice plainly 
call for the latest popular Broadway 
title, she revives Ibsen’s “Ghosts” 
with disastrous consequences to the 
treasury and lustre for the “policy.” 

Not that Theatre ’50 has had an 
unsuccessful season. It broke two box- 
office records, both with new plays. 
“My Granny Van” was a dramatiza- 
tion in collaboration with Loren Dis- 
ney of George Sessions Perry’s novel 
about his “difficult” grandmother. 


Menotti’s “The Old Maid and the Thief"’ at the University of 
Arkansas, Virgil L. Baker, Drama Department Head. 





The Mayde Mack Mummers’ Tent open for business in 


Exposure,” by Owen 
Crump, brought even more step-sitters 
and standees to Margo’s 200-seat play- 
house. This is a well-wrought comedy 
about vestigial Southernism as found 
in that city-museum, Natchez, Miss. 

“The Golden Porcupine” by Muriel 
Roy Bolton was a skillfully composed 
blank-verse piece about France of 
Louis XI (after Joan) and was the 
sort of show Cornell might have tried 
had she not found “That Lady.” It 
was moderately successful. The first 
production professionally of Sean 
O’Casey’s “Cock-a-Doodle-Dandy” 
was not warmly liked and we think 
the fault was the limitation of arena 
staging for a play that uses mise-en- 
scene as dynamic symbolism. 

Margo thought Sari Scott’s “An 
Old Beat-Up Woman” a script of wide 
potentiality and rehearsed a Broad- 
way company both in Dallas and New 
York. The show perished after New 


“Southern 
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Haven and Boston, both cities regis- 
tering Dallas’ opinion of it. 

“Heartbreak House” was found 
dullish by many, but business was 
excellent. “Romeo and Juliet” turned 
out to be one of the most vital and 
compelling productions one ever saw, 
and Ibsen’s “Ghosts” added up to a 
deadly bore and a flight of the sub- 
scribers. 

Five of Margo's eight productions 
were substantial hits, and moneywise 
the daring young lady is in as good 
shape as ever. The time is fast ap- 
proaching when she must call upon 
a favorably inclined public to give her 
a model playhouse. 

The effect of Margo’s unduplicated 
theatre has been to open repertoires 
of other groups to new scripts and to 
cause adoption of central staging as a 
desired and not an exigent way of 
theatre life. 

Houston made the most significant 
gesture of any city toward a felt hat 
theatre, which might be defined as a 
winter version of the straw hat. This 
means basic local or stock company 
casts with guest stars. Eddie Dowling. 
after a long and disheartening effort. 
got started with the help of the Inter- 
state Circuit, dominant film chain, 
and used the inadequate stage of a 
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“No Exit’ in the round at the Alley Theatre, Houston, under the direction of Nina Vance. 


suburban movie house. He revived 
“The Time of Your Life” for himself 
and Jane Wyatt from Hollywood and 
then gave an original, “Verily I Do.” 
The enterprise collapsed from want 
of patronage. 

Lily Cahill, still a conjuring name 
in New York, tried something similat 
in San Antonio two seasons ago but 
was handicapped by the lack of a 
theatre, being forced to use an inac- 
cessible high school auditorium. “The- 
atre San Antonio” still lives as an 
idea, Miss Cahill says, but must wait 
for more favorable conditions. 

The San Antonio Little Theatre. 
however, underwent in 1949-50 a re- 
surgence of interest, and an active. 
well-supported season was reported 
from the city-owned playhouse in San 
Pedro Park. 

The Houston Little Theatre. sturdi- 
est of the name and policy in Texas, 
continued serenely despite dissident 
splinter groups, giving a well-balanced 
program of five productions and ini- 
tiating in March the Conclave of Com- 
munity Theatres of Texas and Louisi- 
ana, under the leadership of Miss 
Carol Rodesney. Ninety-one represen- 
tatives of seventeen groups attended 
and swapped trials and tribulations. 


The Dallas Little Theatre, once the 





pace-setter for the region, continued 
without a permanent home and long: 
range plans but discharged an ac- 
ceptable and balanced season for its 
subscribers. More important, though, 
were the Rubin Players, growing out 
of the professional theatre school of 
Edward Rubin, a former Hollywood 
publicity man. 

Rubin found a suburban movie 
house on the verge of abandonment. 
He leased it and found to his delight 
that it had air-conditioning equip- 
ment. His schedule of four to five pro- 
ductions a season was expanded to 
triple the number with continuous 
operation in mind. Although a pri 
vate enterprise, many little theatre 
dabblers asked to participate, and the 
theatre is expected to blossom soon 
as the strongest civic activity in Dal- 
las. It probably will adopt a modified 
felt hat policy ; 
guest stars in leads. 

Nina Vance’s attractive Alley The- 
atre in Houston is a theatre-in-the 
round with a little theatre—art theatre 
polic vy instead of Margo's professional 


that is, the casting of 


classics—new scripts program. The 
Alley has an extraordinarily high 
standard of acting and decoration and 
thrives on capacity patronage for 48 


many plays as the group can produce. 
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Fort Worth is the most stubbornly 
individualistic city in Texas and can’t 
be stirred to emulating others. What 
it does develop is usually creative and 
important. Its theatrical pride is Dick- 
son Reeder’s School of Children’s The- 
atre and Design, which has partial 
civic backing. 

Mr. Reeder is a well-trained artist 
and remembers his days at the King- 
Coit School of New York. He con- 
centrates on one production a year, 
giving it outdoors. It is a theatre of 
scenic design. choreographic or styl- 
ized movement, musical backgrounds, 
and literary material. It is not only a 
good show for the thousands of spec- 
tators but also a four-years-in-four- 
months course in creative theatre for 
thirty-five to one-hundred children 
from moppethood to adolescence. In 
June the group will tackle “Lady Pre- 
cious Stream,” using for the first time 
the excellent little theatre at Texas 
Christian University, now blessed with 
a versatile fine arts building. Previous 
productions have been “The Tem- 
pest,” “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” “Kai Khosru,” and “The 
Rose and the Ring.” 

There is an important development 
in lyric theatre that figures in the 
Southwest’s show business. The State 
Fair of Texas summer musical shows 
at the Casino, Dallas, are a $365,000- 
a-summer proposition, involving this 
year six productions running two- 
weeks each. Now in its ninth season, 
the Casino is backed by the million- 
dollar-treasury of the State Fair of 
Texas. custodians of the Dallas Civic 
Center. 

Houston has had a semi-profession- 
al musical activity that will continue 
in 1950 despite the opening of a new 
open-air musical theatre along the 
lines of Dallas’ in a high school foot- 
ball stadium. San Antonio has one to 
five semi-professional musical events 
in the handsome open-air theatre of 
Brackenridge Park. 

The San Antonio Symphony Or- 
chestra produces four operas each 
winter with casts from the Metropoli- 
tan and New York City Opera, gross- 
ing about $70,000. Dallas brings the 
Metropolitan Opera annually for four 
performances to a gross business of 
around $100,000. Houston will have 
two Met performances this season. 

Independent Fort Worth has Texas” 
only Civic Opera Association, with 
Karl Kritz, once of the Metropolitan. 
as musical director. Gounod’s “Faust” 
was given as the sole activity of this 
season, in which Mr. Kritz went to 
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work on orchestral and choral estab- 
lishments. By next season the Fort 
Worth Civic Opera expects to return 
to three or four productions a season. 

In Louisiana, the New Orleans and 
Shreveport Little Theatres continue 
through a history now running into 
decades with solid civic backing and 
attractive permanent playhouses. 

And the most successful felt hat or 
straw hat operation in the area di- 
vides itself between Phoenix, Ariz., in 
the winter and Santa Fe, N.M., in the 
summer. Ann Lee and Richard Charl- 
ton are the directors and their policies 
are professional with stars of Jane 
Cowl stature imported from New 
York and Movietown. 

In Waco, Texas, one finds Paul 
Baker's Baylor University Theatre, 
with financial aid from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, merging with the 
little theatre for a strong organiza- 
tion to serve both the campus and the 
growing city. The Dallas Little The- 
atre is approaching an entente with 
the Arden Club of Southern Method- 
ist University for what may become a 
similar eventuality. 

The hundreds of junior and full col- 
leges of the area have drama depart- 
ments and student-activity playmak- 
ers. Often these solicit and receive 
citywide support and return it by 
functioning in festival and commem- 
orative observances. 

When these playmakers are not giv- 
ing plays on the stage, they are pre- 
senting them over local radio stations. 
In many smaller cities where low- 
powered stations are not receiving 
network script shows, these organiza- 
tions give superior entertainment. 

Here is a digest of activities by 
reporting groups of Region 4, the 
Southwest, that have not been cited 
in the foregoing: 

Texas 

TEXARKANA: Miss Wanda Momon, 
director of the Little Theatre, staged 
the Diamond Jubilee pageant. “You 
Can’t Take It With You,” “The Phila- 
delphia Story” and “George Wash- 
ington Slept Here” were given in the 
1,000-seat Municipal Auditorium. A 
playhouse is in prospect. 

Brownwoop: The Fine Arts Divis- 
ion of Howard Payne College, out on 
the Texas plains, staged seven produc- 
tions, some musical, including Rom- 
berg’s “Blossom Time.” 
Brownwood pageant. 

Davias: The Arden Club of South- 
ern Methodist University produced 
six plays under the directions of 
Edyth Renshaw, David Russell, and 
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Brice Howard including “Antigone” 
for ANTA’s program for UNESCO. 
Porter Crow’s playwriting class will 
contribute a one-act play festival later 
this season. The Community Players 
and Center Players are two other civic 
groups with five- and six-play pro- 
grams. 

GaLveston: The Galveston Little 
Theatre, one of the oldest in the 
State, came to life in 1948 after a 
layoff when it acquired a 460-seat 
theatre from the Army Air Base. It 
gives five shows a year under direc- 
tion of Allen H. Williams. 

Houston: The Red Masque Players 
of the University of Houston gives 
seven plays this season, one an orig- 
inal by William and Muriel Bolton 
called “Oh, Genevieve.” 

Mip.anp: This West Texas oil city, 
which grows perceptibly larger over 
night, has a thriving Community The- 
atre, well underwritten by the oil 
gentry, with Art Cole as director. Six 
productions were offered for 1949-50 
including an original musical, “Up 
‘n’ Atom.” There are 75 children, 6 
to 18 years old, in the theatre’s ju- 
venile auxiliary giving two produc- 
tions a year. 

Austin: If the activities of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Curtain Club and 
Drama Department get no special 
mention, it is because such work has 
been going on for 35 years, since the 
Stark Young days. B. Iden Payne, 
head of the department, offered seven 
productions, one Shakespearean, in 
the name of the school. The Curtain 
Club filled its schedule. 

Fort Wort: Fifth and final pro- 
duction of the Texas Christian Uni- 
versity Little Theatre was “Taming 
of the Shrew” in the 400-seat play- 
house of the $1,500,000 fine arts 
building. Dr. Walther Volbach, with a 
German background, is head of the 
department and has given an original 
play, “Everyman,” “Life With Fath- 
er,” and other standard works. 

JACKSONVILLE: The Masque and 
Wig Theatre of Long Morris College 
has produced six shows, including 
“The Glass Menagerie,” with central 
staging. They tour a religious drama 
each year, traveling into Tennessee 
and Ohio. 

TyLer: The East Texas oil center 
has bought a plot of ground and is 
planning a theatre as bizarre as Paul 
Baker’s at Baylor, Waco. This has the 
audience on swivel chairs prepared to 
face any of six stages. Alfred Gilliam 
is the director who has given two 
plays with central staging this season. 
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“Pygmalion™ directed by James Moll at the University of 


Texas. 


Oklahoma 

Tutsa: Theodore Viehman heads 
one of the best-supported community 
theatres of the region, one that looms 
large in Tulsa’s cultural conscious- 
ness. It has more than 5,000 sub- 
scribers and gives six productions a 
year with casts representing a high 
standard of acting talent. “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” was given 
five performances in two days, two 
full versions in the evenings for adults 
and three performances for children 
of a shortened version called “The 
Clowns’ Play,” originally used by 
Thomas Wood Stevens at the Old 
Globe Theatre in the Chicago World’s 
Fair, and later in Dallas. The Uni- 
versity of Tulsa has given seven pro- 
ductions, four for adults, two for chil- 
dren, and one for all ages. 

CuickasHA: Oklahoma College for 
Women produced five plays during 
the season, with “The Comedy of 
Errors” given under the stars on the 
terrace of the College Union, and 
“Anna Christie” given in the round. 

NorMAN: Major productions by the 
University of Oklahoma’s School of 
the Drama were “Caligula,” “Good- 
bye, Again,” “The Traitor,’ “King 
Lear,” and “Jenny Kissed Me.” Full 
length plays were directed by gradu- 
ate students and more than 50 one-act 
plays were staged for class projects. 
The Second Annual Southwestern The- 
atre Conference was held last October. 
A professionalized stock company will 
be opened this summer at one of the 
lake resorts. 

TAHLEQUAH: The little Northeast- 
ern State College is getting a new 
auditorium, then watch the drama 
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The San Antonio Little Theatre with Joe Salek as directo 


presented “Blithe Spirit." 


department under James Robinson. 

OKLAHOMA City: The Mayde Mack 
Mummers are in a tent and like it. 
They started with capital of $8.50, 
gave “The Drunkard” and other melo- 
dramatic antiques in such a tasty 
fashion that there are 200 subscribers. 

STILLWATER: The speech depart- 
ment of Oklahoma A. & M. gives 
standard plays winter and summer 
with Shakespeare and Chekhov con- 
sidered standard. 

Arkansas 

LirtLe Rock: W. Frederick Plette 
of the Junior College heads the Troj- 
an Theatre Guild, campus, and the 
Community Theatre. Two productions 
were given, one in a courtroom and 
another in a high school auditorium. 

Conway: “Othello” and “Another 
Part of the Forest” were part of the 
four-play repertoire of the Arkansas 
State Teachers College. There were 
many one-act plays as student proj- 
ects. 

FAYETTEVILLE: The theatre of the 
University of Arkansas expects to step 
up an already active program with the 
completion of a model playhouse in 
the new fine arts center. An unusual- 
ly aspiring season for 1949-50 in- 
cluded “The Great Big Doorstep,” 
“The Glass Menagerie,” a co-opera- 
tive production with the music de- 
partment of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
“The Medium” and “The Telephone,” 
Shaw’s “Arms and the Man,” Schnitz- 
ler’s “Anatol,” “The Taming of the 
Shrew” in the Coppenger adaptation, 
and the musical comedy, “Good 
News,” in the outdoor Greek Theatre. 
There were a number of experi- 
mental productions. 


Louisiana 

New ORLEANS: The Crescent City 
Players, now in its third season, 
stages three major shows a year at 
Jerusalem Temple and meets once 4 
week at the YWCA to talk shop. The 
Jewish Community Center has a play 
group called the Gallery Circle. 

LAKE CuHarRLEs: The John McNeese 
Junior College has given “Twelfth 
Night” and “Pinafore,” has bearded 
the Deep South with some Tennessee 
Williams’ one-act plays and has given 
a number of one-acts in the round. 

SHREVEPORT: John Wray Young's 
Shreveport Little Theatre is just part 
of it. Centenary College has an active 
season in its playhouse and in the 
summer the Shreveport Summer The 
atre will give its fifth season in the 
air-conditioned building. Joseph Git- 
ford is the director. 

Arizona and New Mexico 

Las Cruces: The Coronado Play- 
makers at New Mexico A. & M. pro 
duced a complicated technical work 
for the Las Cruces Centennial Pag: 
eant. Standard plays and some orig 
nals are given. 

Socorro: The School of Mines of 
New Mexico produced “Clementine 
O’ School O’ Mines,” an original of 
today in an olden style for the cen 
tennial year celebration. 

ALBUQUERQUE: There is always the 
handsome Albuquerque Little The 
atre. At the University of New Mexico 
the drama department gave four 
major productions, each playing ten 
nights in 194-seat Rodey Hall. Col- 
laboration with the enterprising Kurt 
Frederick, music school head, is 
planned next season. 
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Pat McClarney was guest star in “The Winslow Boy”’ directed 
by Donovan Rhynsburger at the University of Missouri. 





“Joan of Lorraine” at the Sioux City Community Theatre staged 
by Ayers McGrew. 


THEATRE ART 


@ The theatre business is booming in 
Kansas City and everybody is happy 
over the fact. For the first time in the 
memory of many ticket buyers, two 
legitimate theatres are vying for at- 
tractions. One is the ultra-decarative 
Music Hall in the city-owned Munici- 
pal Auditorium. The other is the Or- 
pheum, which has been redecorated 
and dressed up within an inch of its 
life. It is owned by the Fox-Midwest 
chain. 

This season has seen “Mister Rob- 
erts,” “Inside U.S.A.,” “A Streetcar 
Named Desire,” “Finian’s Rainbow,” 
“High Button Shoes,” “Oklahoma!” 
and the Ballet Theatre at the Music 
Hall. 

The Orpheum got a late start in 
opening, due to a lot of money and 
work spent to get it in the pink for its 
legitimate career. It made its bow with 
Susan Peters in “The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street,” and played Chester 
Morris in “Detective Story,” Kathar- 
ine Cornell in “That Lady,” Monty 
Woolley in “The Man Who Came to 
Dinner,” and Mae West in “Diamond 
Lil.” A 2-week engagement of the 
National Company of “South Pacific,” 
scheduled for May 8, brought the ex- 
pected clamorous rush for seats and 
got the town highly excited. 

The community theatre—or non- 
professional theatre—is also warmly 
supported in Kansas City. Three 
groups have been drawing good 
houses and have their enthusiastic 
followers. 

The Resident Theatre, one of that 
trio of organizations, has been in ex- 
istence for the past eighteen years. / 
project of the Jewish Community 
Center, in which it is housed, it has 
helped steadfastly to satisfy the com- 
munity’s artistic appetite. 

It is a misnomer to speak of the 
Resident Theatre as non-professional, 
because it has imported guest stars 
here in numbers. In past years, they 
have included Walter Hampden, Erin 
O’Brien-Moore, Lenore Ulric and 
Ruth Chatterton, to name just a few. 
Then, too, many of the Resident play- 
ers are localites who used to put on 
grease paint for money until they 
changed their occupations to those of 
housewives or businessmen. 

Stanley Ackerman, a young man 
who came here after doing work in 
New York, is the director of the 
Resident Theatre. He knows what it is 
all about, is a good actor too, and 
inserts himself in shows now and 
then. Scenic effects have been partic- 
ularly neat this year. They were cre- 
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Stanley Ackerman, di- 
rector of Kansas City’s 
Resident Theatre, im- 
ported Donald Buka to 
star in “Golden Boy.” 












The lowa State Players 
in “Tartuffe"’ directed by 
Joseph North, presented 
in the college theatre 
converted from a live- 
stock judging pavilion. 





thomas korn studios 8 


ated by Henry End, now affiliated 
with a local business concern, who has 
designed sets in England and Holly- 
wood. 

The Resident’s play list for the sea- 


son included “Golden Boy,” “The 


Hasty Heart,” “The Glass Menag- 
erie,” and “Light Up the Sky.” 
Donald Buka was imported for 


“Golden Boy,” and Freddie Bartholo- 
mew was brought in to play the 
“Hasty Heart” lead. 

Each show is given a run of from 
ten to fourteen performances. Com- 
plete sell-out houses to city clubs and 
organizations before the regular open- 
ing of the play and after its regular 
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The Saint Lovis Community Play- 
house produced “Command Deci- 
sion” staged by Bradford Whitney. 


College, Mo., directed by Burke Hill. 


run is concluded offset the expense of 
production, the Resident people say. 
Admissions during the show’s reg- 
ular run is $1 and $1.50, plus tax. 

The second season of the University 
of Kansas City Playhouse, under the 
direction of Dr. John Newfield, has 
been very successful. The theatre is a 
pretty one on the university campus, 
and a lot of Kansas City people with 
talent pitch in cheerfully to help on 
the technical end. 

The K.C.U. group opened this year 
with Goldoni’s “The Mistress of the 
Inn,” and followed that with a mod- 
ern adaptation of the 13th-century 


Chinese classic, “The Circle of 








raddati 


“Squaring the Circle” at Joplin Junior 


Chalk.” The old English miracle play, 
“The York Nativity,” was given just 
before Christmas. 

The music department of the Uni. 
versity came up with a new adaptation 
of Jacques Offenbach’s “The Fair 
Helen.” Like many other university 
and community theatres, the play. 
house celebrated International The. 
atre Month in March, sponsored by 
UNESCO and ANTA, with a produc. 
tion of Paul Reynal’s anti-war piece, 
“The Unknown Warrior.” A light 
of Broadway fame, “The 
Warrior's Husband,” gave the college 
pretties a chance to show their fetch. 
ing curves in abbreviated Amazon 
costumes. 

The playhouse’s season reached its 
climax in May with the production of 
“The Merchant of Venice,” directed 
by Blevins Davis, as loyal a resident 
of Independence, Mo., as is Harry 
Truman. Davis is a member of the 
Board of Directors of ANTA. Last 
year he brought Jane Cowl here to ap. 
pear in “Elizabeth the Queen.” This 
year he, and the University, intro. 


comedy 


duced Clarence Derwent, president of 
Actors’ Equity, as Shylock in “The 
Merchant.” 

Both students and non-students act 
in the plays at K.C.U. The ratio is 
about two students to one non-student. 
Theatre classes in connection with the 
English department at the University 
have proved so popular that next year 
K.C.1 


gram leading to an M.A. degree in 


. will introduce a graduate pro 


theatre. 

The Century Players, directed by 
Lenore Anthony, have put on four 
plays this year in the auditorium of 
the William Rockhill Nelson school, 
in the midst of Kansas City’s swanky 
South Side. The productions have in- 
cluded “You Can’t Take It With 
You,” “Accidentally Yours,” “The 
Spider,” and “The Return of Peter 
Grimm.” All walks of life have been 
represented by the actors in this com- 
munity group, operating on a mutu- 
ally sharing basis. The lack of stage 
space in the auditorium has presented 
some tough technical prceblems, but 
they have been met satisfactorily. 

In nearby Topeka, Kans., the To- 
peka Civic Theatre enjoyed an active 
season. Under the managing director- 
ship of Harvey Warren, it presented 
“John Loves Mary,” “January Thaw,” 
“She Stoops to Conquer” and 
“Chicken Every Sunday.” In “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” the theatre got 
the permission of Maurice Evans to 
use the modern prologue that he re 
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ust production of the piece. 
The Topeka group oe a ca- Minnesota 

ni sable children’s theatre and sponsors 
on rit attractions of — Fa region O North Dakota 
air yn weekly radio plays for children 
ity sot local on: thot does readings South Dakota 
by: and one-act plays for various groups. 
he- It increased its season ticket sub- 
by -ribers by 50 percent this year. 
Ac- The edhe eames Playhouse by John K. Sherman 
ce, at Des Moines, Iowa, is a genuinely Minneapolis Star & Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 
cht ambitious organization. It has been in 
he existence more than thirty years, has 
ge a membership of 2,850 people, and is 
h- conducting a drive for a new theatre. 
on Approximately $75,000 has been sub- 

scribed to that cause, and Kendall has 
its its sights set on a $200,000 goal. 
of Verner Haldene is serving his ninth 
ed | year as Kendall director. He has done 
nt work in the professional theatre in 
Ty New York, is a member of the Na- 
he tional Theatre Conference and a cor- 
ist porate member of ANTA. For some 
iP | Kendall productions, theatregoers 
is have come from Sioux City, Mason 
'0- City, Cedar Rapids, and other towns 
of in lowa. 
he Among the plays Kendall put on 

this season were “The Tavern,” 
ct | “Edward, My Son,” and “Two Blind 
is Mice.” The seating capacity is 304. 
nt. No wonder Kendall wants a new the- 
he J atre. Season tickets are $6 on the 
ty main floor, $5 in the balcony for the 
ar six productions, all seats reserved. 


The Masquers of Davenport, lowa, 
“The Legend of Devil's Gulch,” a fantasy of the Black 


Hills written by Warren M. Lee and produced at the 
Black Hills Playhouse, S. D. 


closed their eighteenth season with a 
record of five major offerings. These 


ee oe 


by ; consisted of “The Bluebird,” “State 

ul of the Union,” “Family Portrait,” 

of “She Stoops to Conquer,” and “The 

il, Biggest Thief in Town.” The Mas- 

ky quers took “Peter Pan” across the 

n- Mississippi river to Rock Island, IIl., @ A survey of non-, semi-, and pseu- 

th and showed it to 4,100 school children do-professional theatre activity in this 

he | there. Mrs. Mary Fluhrer, a member northern end of the Mississippi valley 

er | of the American Educational Theatre raises the question of what not to in- 

n \ssociation, is a tower of strength in clude in the dossier, for the area 

n- the Masquers’ cause. seethes with play-makers and play- 

u- The Municipal Opera in St. Louis is making, yet is almost a Sahara as far 

ze . ready for another tremendously suc- as Broadway-bred productions are 

df cessful summer season. The American concerned. 

ut f theatre there had its share of road Virtually the only place to see a 
shows all last winter and is happy road show from New York is the 

0- about the whole thing. A lot of Kansas Twin Cities (| Minneapolis and St. 

re fF City people go down to see the St. Paul), and occasionally Eastern pro- 

r- Louis Municipal Opera in the warm ducers bitterly rue their temerity in 

df months. By 1951, Kansas City hopes sending plays to this region of dairy- 

Ma to have a summer opera of its own in ing and basketball. 

d the new Starlight Theatre in Swope Perhaps the dearth of professional 

1e Park. Kansas City is currently cele- theatre is accountable for the rabid 

t F brating its centennial, and a pageant, and often praiseworthy activity in 

of “Thrills of a Century,” is on Swope’s dozens of smaller centers where the 

e- schedule this summer. theatre can exist only by local in- 
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itiative. The region is peppered with 
general and teachers’ colleges, and 
hardly one lacks a mobilization of 
eager histrionic talent and a director 
willing to give up bowling and home 
life to further the cause of Thespis. 

In Minneapolis, we are proud of the 
University of Minnesota Theatre, 
which over a long period of years has 
developed an artistry and skill that 
makes many of its offerings as close 
to professional as many professional 
troupes get. Under the general direc- 
tion of Frank M. Whiting, the campus 
playhouse this season has offercd 
Sophocles’ “‘Electra,”’ Irving’s 
“Charles II,” Molnar’s “The Play’s 
the Thing,” Shaw’s “Major Barbara,” 
Barrie's “Peter Pan,” Gay's “The 
Beggar’s Opera,” Shakespeare’s “An- 
tony and Cleopatra” and Sherwood’s 
“Idiot’s Delight.” It also has a chil- 
dren’s series, and at the start of the 
season played host to “The Hasty 
Heart,” a New York Theatre Guild 
production which embarked from 
Minneapolis on a tour jointly spon- 
sored by the Guild and the University 
of Minnesota. This latter represented 
a bold and unprecedented attempt to 
blaze a new trail through drama-shy 
towns of middle America. 

Macalester College in St. Paul, with 
Mary Gwen Owen in charge of drama, 
has offered five plays highlighted by 
Sartre's “The Flies” and climaxed in 
May by the St. Paul College Drama 
Festival in which other colleges of the 
city participate. Miss Owen is also in 
charge of the Red Wing Theatre Guild 
of Red Wing, Minn., where there was 
practically unanimous town co-opera- 
tion last fall in a production of “New 
Moon.” 

Hamline University Theatre, di- 
rected by James R. Carlson, has not 
been idle this last season. On its 
agenda were a medieval French farce, 
“Master Pierre Patelin,” Brecht’s 
“The Caucasion Chalk Circle” in the 
Bentley translation, and Kurt Weill’s 
folk opera, “Down in the Valley.” 

Aside from college contributions to 
our playgoing life, the Old Log The- 
atre at Lake Minnetonka and the 
Edyth Bush Theatre of St. Paul have 
kept more than usually busy. For the 
first time the Old Log, under Don 
Stolz’ direction, threw off its winter 
sleep and came to town for a season 
of 10 plays, sponsored by a new 
group, the Playgoers, and housing 
itself in the Woman’s Club Assembly. 
Outstanding on its list were “The 
Time of Your Life” and “Edward, 
My Son.” At the close of this term 
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“The Caucasian Chalk Ciy. 
cle” . . . Carleton College 
Minn. 





“Through the Night” .. . 
The Duluth Playhouse, 
Minn. 





Keith Herrington of the 
Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre played Antony in 
the University of Minne- 
sota’s production of “An- 
tony and Cleopatra” di- 
rected by Frank M. Whiting. 





The Prairie Players, North 
Dakota's Repertory Theatre, 
touring “Othello” as staged 
by Marion J. Jackson. 





Dorothy B. Magnus directed 
“The Glass Menagerie” of 
State Teachers College, Wi- 
nona, Minn. 
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the troupe took to the road for a short 
tour under the sponsorship of Wayne 
Fish, Minneapolis businessman. 

The Bush Theatre, physically the 
finest little theatre in this area, has 
continued its policy of presenting 
ence a month a play of popular 
appeal. 

In Duluth, 300 stage-struck people 
have participated in eight productions 
seen by 12,000 spectators. The Duluth 
Play house, “mother” of the little the- 
atre movement in the United States, is 
directed by Ulmont Healy, and during 
this season, its 36th, has worked in 
close collaboration with the Guild 
Players of the Duluth branch of the 
University of Minnesota. The plays 
have generally been of light character 
and include one children’s play which 
each season the Duluth Junior League 
helps promote and finance. This year 
the children’s play had nine perform- 
ances at the playhouse and three at 
rural schools. 

Since the opening in 1947 of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus College’s little theatre 
(St. Peter, Minn.), playgoing has be- 
come an important part of college life 
there. Productions this season have 
been “Antigone,” a revival of “Our 
Town,” and “Hamlet” in modern 
dress. Included in next season’s sched- 
ule is Sartre’s “No Exit.” 

The Fargo (N.D.)—Moorhead 
(Minn.) Community Theatre this 
year celebrates its fifth birthday in 
good financial health, with a leased 
workshop and a theatre rented from 


_ _ | Illinois 
region ‘ 
Wisconsin 
by Sterling Sorensen 


The Capital Times, 
Madison, Wis. 
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the Moorhead State Teachers College. 
Robert Reynolds is the new director, 
succeeding Marvin Hannibal who re- 
signed to direct the Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
theatre but who will operate his 
Shoreham, Minn., summer theatre be- 
fore assuming his new duties. Four 
plays were produced during the sea- 
son, also the traditional mellerdram- 
mer in a tavern setting. The theatre 
has operated, amazingly enough, with 
no subsidies and no losses. 

Augustana College Theatre, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., directed by Robert L. 
Snook, has been organized and in op- 
eration as a regular producing group 
for the past two seasons. The theatre, 
a group member of ANTA, has 
engaged guest stars for some of its 
productions, this season re-engaging 
Carroll McComas for “Arsenic and 
Old Lace.” Keith Herrington of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre played 
in “An Inspector Calls,” and later 
teamed with Pat McClarney of the 
Broadway stage in “Othello.” The lat- 
ter was edited to play in two hours’ 
running time, with dim-outs, bridge 
music, and several stage levels to ac- 
celerate and intensify the action. Au- 
gustana’s plays are presented for a 
week’s run, and draw heavy patronage 
not only from Sioux Falls but nearby 
towns. 

Warren M. Lee continues at the 
University of South Dakota in Ver- 
million and as director of the highly 
successful Black Hills Playhouse at 
Custer State Park, where an outdoor 


Reaching from the junction of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers north- 
ward to the shores of Lake Superior 
is the vast Midwest midlands region 
of Illinois and Wisconsin, dotted by 
non-professional, civic, community, 
collegiate, church, and amateur the- 
atre groups. 

Here, from Cairo to Superior, and 
fanning out over dairylands and corn 
fields is the region which is not only 
America’s heartland, but, too, the 
backdrop for the proliferating “living 
theatre,” brought to the stages of old- 
time “opera houses,” summer theatre 
barns, auditoriums, assembly halls, 
city high schools, and other places 
where the legitimate theatre has 


series is presented each summer. 
Plans are afoot this year to expand 
Playhouse operations, virtually dou- 
bling its activity. Two theatres will be 
run concurrently—the home location 
in Custer State Park and a new loca- 
tion in nearby Rapid City—with plays 
running a week at the Park and then 
taken to Rapid City for six more 
performances. 

Among the plays offered June 19 to 
August 26 will be “Born Yesterday,” 
“Blithe Spirit,” “Candlelight,” “The 
Voice of the Turtle,” “Murder in the 
Red Barn,” and “The Legend of 
Devil’s Gulch.” The Black Hills School 
of the Theatre, offering ten semester 
hours of university credit, will operate 
ten weeks as academic adjunct of the 
Playhouse. 

The Prairie Players, summer tour- 
ing group based at Jamestown, N. D., 
plans its fifth consecutive season this 
summer, bringing live theatre to 
towns of the Dakotas and Minnesota. 
The group is made up of high school 
teachers, advanced drama students, 
and a few professionals who return 
from the East each summer. Reper- 
tory ranges from “Charley’s Aunt” 
and “Duley” to “The Importance of 
Being Earnest,” “All My Sons” and 
“Hamlet.” Plans for the 1950 season 
include a streamlined “Macbeth,” 
Kelly’s “The Show-Off” in 1920 cos- 
tunes and décor, and “The Glass 
Menagerie.” Director is Marion J. 
Jackson, dramatics professor at 
Jamestown College during the winter. 


bowed out. 

It is an area rich in summer play- 
ers’ organizations, since Wisconsin, 
in particular, is one of the nation’s 
favorite summer resort areas, and 
here tourists and campers find stages 
set in sylvan retreats in woodlots or 
along the shores of sparkling lakes. 

In the Illinois-Wisconsin region one 
finds something like 158 non-profes- 
sional, non-Equity, civic, community, 
collegiate, and amateur groups, not 
counting all of the hundreds of high 
school dramatic clubs, the rural or 
Grange Players organizations, and 
crossroad hamlet dramas. Throughout 
the year one can find some footlights 
illuminated in this Midwest heart- 
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“Prunella” by Laurence Housman and Granville Barker 
directed by Frank Parker at Principia College, ij, 


The Luzern Garden Theatre, Wis., managed by Roland 
E. Wilcox, now houses the Dairyland Players during 
the summer months. 


Marvyn F. Harbert’s setting for “Hand In Glove” directed 
by J. Bradley Griffin for the Uptown Players, Chicago. 


“The Trial,"" an adaptation of Kafka’s novel by Rite 
Blumenthal, directed by George Blair at the University 
of Chicago. 


A scene from “King Lear" directed by Minnie Galat- The Children's Creative Theatre of the Institute Players 
zer, Actors Company of Chicago. of Chicago wrote and acted in “The Magic Bookshop.” 
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land, for it is an area rich in talent 
and the will to “play act.” 

The legitimate theatre of the region 
is, of course, centered in Chicago, and 
all Chicagoland takes opportunity to 
see the theatrical fare here. 

The Windy City’s list of big-time 
show places is imposing: the Black- 
stone, Civic Theatre, Erlanger, Great 
Northern, Harris, Civic Opera House, 
Selwyn, Shubert, and the Studebaker. 
In their own field, they rank supreme 
in the region, with Milwaukee’s Dav- 
idson and Pabst holding out as the 
Beer City’s only surviving legitimate 
playhouses, and but single houses 
open to touring Broadway companies 
in Madison, Peoria, Rockford and 
Springfield. 

Since the community theatre move- 
ment of the Midwest filtered into 
Illinois-Wisconsin from North Dakota 
(its original try-out grounds) the 


communities centering on Lake Mich- 
igan, the Wisconsin, 
Ohio, and Illinois rivers have taken 
to it avidly. 

Exemplar of the scope of activity 


Mississippi, 


of the non-professional, civic groups 
in Wisconsin is that of the most am- 
bitious and widely recognized group 
in Badgerland—the Sheboygan Com- 
munity Players, directed by Gerald 
Kahan. Sponsored as a civic project 
by the recreational department of the 
Sheboygan public schools, its players 


all recruited from the community 


have played to something like 19,- 
000 theatergoers during the 1949-50 
season. For a season ticket, priced at 
$2, the Sheboygan Community Play- 
ers gives its subscribers four shows. 
[his year’s productions were Emlyn 
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William’s “The Corn is Green”; the 
Charles MacArthur-Ben Hecht “Front 
Page”; Norman Krasna’s “John 
Loves Mary”; and the Gershwin- 
Ryskin-Kaufman musical “Of Thee | 
Sing.” The latter, one of the most am- 
bitious projects in the 20-year history 
of the drama organization, drew a 
turnout of 6,300, a big house, indeed, 
for Sheboygan. 

Representative of the best of the 
summer, non-Equity stock companies 
of Wisconsin is the Belfry Players, of 
Williams Bay on Lake Geneva. Their 
theatre is a quaint, remodeled Mora- 
vian church, giving the group its 
name. It is to open its 17th summer 
season in June, with six play pro- 
ductions, a week’s run each, going on 
the boards. 

Directors are William R. Johnson, 
of the faculty of the University of 
Robert 


Illinois, and Seymour, the 


1949 director of the Malden Bridge 
(N. Y.) Summer Stock Company, and 
the Valley Players Winter Theatre, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Continuing a practice initiated in 
1949, the Belfry Players offer one 
original production, the three-act 
comedy, “O, Mr. Galahad,” by Bur- 
ton Frye. He is a playwright with two 
volumes of poetry already to his 
credit. For the ninth consecutive year, 
the Belfry Players are awarding schol- 
arships to young men and women in- 
terested in professional careers in the 
theatre. 

On the campus of the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison, the Wiscon- 
sin Players ended their 1949-50 col- 
legiate season with a highly diverting 
production of Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt.” It 


is the laudable practice of the Wis- 
consin Players to bring to the the- 
atregoers of the Badger capital, plays 
seldom brought to life nowadays on 
the professional stage. Student mu- 
sicians from the University School of 
Music combined forces with players 
in “Peer Gynt,” and the $1,000,000 
Wisconsin Union Theatre was filled 
to its capacity of 1,300 for each of 
six performances. 

A new catalyst in drama in the 
Badger state is the Wisconsin Idea 
Theatre—a University of Wisconsin 
extension agency, which is becoming 
a vital, growing force in theatri- 
cals and community drama groups 
throughout the state. Directed by 
Robert E. Gard, the Wisconsin Idea 
Theatre not only has a great library 
of play productions, but sends troup- 
ing units into the far reaches of the 
state with “live” theatre. It has pre- 


“The Wingless Victory” by Maxwell 
Anderson produced by the Illini Thea- 
tre Guild, University of Illinois, under the 
direction of Ned Donahoe. 


sented, at the old Bascom theatre, 
several experimental, original play 
productions, affording Wisconsin 
playwrights opportunity to see their 
wares behind the footlights. The Wis- 
consin Idea Theatre has sponsored the 
organization of a Wisconsin Idea The- 
atre Conference of all of the various 
non-professional players groups in 
Wisconsin. This will be a clearing 
house for the exchange of informa- 
tion; it will provide professional cos- 
tume, stage, and lighting techniques 
for organizations throughout the 
state, and will serve as a pyramid on 
which the community theatre idea is 
developing in Wisconsin. 

Up from Illinois, the 1949 Dairy- 
land Players occupied the Luzern Gar- 
den Theatre, at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
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The premiere of Ronald Mitchell's “‘The Gilded Clock” at 
Beloit College, Wis., under the direction of L. Kirk Denmark. 


during the last summer season. A non- 
Equity, professional company organ- 
ized by Roland E. Wilcox, owner of 
the outdoor playhouse, and John and 
Gloria Smithson of Riverside, IIl., the 
theatre was formerly occupied by the 
Uptown Players, a group from Chica- 
go. Last summer’s schedule included 
“Apple of His Eye,” “Three's a Fami- 
ly,” “Potash and Perlmutter,” “An- 
gel Street,” and “I Like It Here.” 
Frank Libuse directed, and the scen- 
ery design was handled by Shirley 
Seidel, Taftville, Conn., now of Chi- 
cago and station WNBQ. For the 1950 
season, the Dairyland Players have 
scheduled “Born Yesterday,” “The 
Hasty Heart,” “Harvey,” “The Heir- 
ess,” and “Rain.” One of the drawing 
factors, aside from the productions, 
is the theatre itself, providing a star- 
lit auditorium and air conditioning 
from the lake. The stage is covered 
by an awning-type roof of sheet alu- 
minum, and dressing rooms are at the 
Hotel Luzern, connected to the show 
house. As Sam Lesner of the Chicago 
Daily News described the Luzern Gar- 
den Theatre: “This is the perfect 
‘small-scale’ theatrical project that 
measures up to every traditional back- 
stage accoutrement.” 

The twenty-first season of the The- 
atre of Western Springs, Western 
Springs, Ill., was launched in October, 
1949, with “Three Men on a Horse.” 
Mrs. Mary Cattel, the director, a 
member of the National Theatre Con- 
ference, was assisted by Fred C. Mer- 
ritt. The month of December found 
the Theatre of Western Springs pro- 
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O'Sullivan. 


ducing “The Young and Fair,” fol- 
lowed in February by “The Wizard 
of Oz.” The son of the author, L. 
Frank Baum, is a resident of nearby 
Hinsdale, and an active member of 
the Western Springs organization. 
“Edward, My Son,” was the third sub- 
scription piece by the Western 
Springs group, who closed the season 
with “The Taming of the Shrew.” 

Residents of the Elmhurst, Villa 
Park, and Lombard communities of 
Illinois have joined forces in the Elm- 
hurst Community Theatre, organized 
in 1940 and now feting its 10th anni- 
versary season. During the 1949 sea- 
son, the Elmhurst group presented 
“Room Service,” “An _ Inspector 
Calls” and “John Loves Mary,” staged 
on the campus of Elmhurst College, 
and plans are now under way to raise 
a $100,000 fund for the building of a 
town-grown theatre at the college. 
The Elmhurst community proposes to 
furnish half of the capital needed for 
this playhouse. For next season, the 
Elmhurst group has already selected 
an original play, “But That Was Yes- 
terday,” by Hazel Stevens Dame, a 
theatre member, along with “Two 
Blind Mice.” Others on the repertoire 
are yet to be selected. C. C. Arends is 
director of this community organiza- 
tion; and Milan Novak is business 
manager. 

Suburban Chicago’s Palos Village 
Players, of Palos Park, was organized 
in November, 1942, with a member- 
ship of a dozen actives. It’s first foot- 
lights venture went before 188 per- 
sons at a one-night stand. Indicative 


Loyola University, Ill., presented “Peer Gynt” staged by Eugene 





of its growth is the fact that last 
March its three-night stand of “The 
Hasty Heart” drew 1,200 theatregoers 
and marked the Players’ twenty-ninth 
regular public production. Scenery 
for “The Hasty Heart” was a native 
grass hut, flown direct from Burma 
via the Philippines to Palos Park. The 
group presents an amateur production 
three months. The last four 
shows of the 1949-50 season cost in 
overall expenses a net of between $1, 
125 and $1,310, and the drama unit 
has spent about $1,000 yearly in Vil 
lage Playhouse improvements and 


every 


stage equipment. The Palos Players 
were host to the Suburban Players 
one-act Play Festival on May 21 
“Macbeth” wound up its 
1949-50 season. 

Headquartered at Chicago's Sher- , 
man Hotel, in the heart of the the 
atrical district, is the Show Folks of 
America, which counts among i 
large membership TV, radio, stage 
screen, and managerial personalities 
Many of the notables of the entertait 
ment profession are on its roster o 
membership, and it holds numerous 
get-togethers and parties. It sponsors 
a number of variety-vaudeville-stage 
premiéres yearly, along with solo and 
concert entertainers. in April, it spom 
sored the Kimball Hall appearance of 7 
Barton, the pantomimist, in an orig: 
inal recital. 


regular 


In practically every community of 
the Illinois-Wisconsin arena, theres 
theatrical activity. The Americat 
heartland is truly one of the heart 
lands of regional theatre. 
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Mississippi 
Alabama 
Tennessee 
Florida 
Georgia 

South Carolina 
North Carolina 
Virginia 


West Virginia 


by Edith Lindeman 


Richmond Times Dispatch, 





“Juno and the Paycock”’ directed by 
Dick H. Lipscomb at the University 
of Alabama. 


“Twelfth Night” produced at the 
Parkway Playhouse, Burnsville, 
N. C., using a replica of the Globe 
Theatre. Gorden R. Bennett was the 
director and designer. 


Richmond, Va. 
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“Guest in the House”... 
Theatre, Georgia. 





M. C. Richards translated and directed 
Cocteau's “Marriage on the Eiffel 
Tower” at Black Mountain College, N. C. 


Atlanta Civic 






























Clarence Derwent, President of Ac- 
tors’ Equity, featured as Creon in the 
Rollins College, Fla. production of 
“Medea” directed by Wilbur Dorsett. 
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“On Approval” at the Penthouse 
Theatre, Atlanta, Ga., starring Ed- 
ward Everett Horton. 


@ It is curious—and a little disturb- 
ing—to note that only a year ago in 
a similar article for THEATRE Arts, | 
wrote, “The term ‘regional theatre’ is 
unknown to the layman (in this area). 
If he gives the idea any thought at all, 
he presumes that it applies to some 
folk pageant in some remote region.” 

This actually appeared to be the 
case back in 1949 when looking over 
the scene in the Southeast. Today, 
however, regional theatre is just about 
all there is. With a few notable ex- 
ceptions, there isn’t any more pro- 
fessional theatre. These ex« eptions in- 
clude, of course, Robert Porterfield’s 
Barter Theatre which blazed the trail 
and still crusades for the decentraliza- 
tion of the theatre. and which is the 
largest consistently employed Equity 


company off Broadway. Though 
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Hans Rothe's production of “The 
Comedy of Errors”’ at the University 
of Miami. 


based in Abingdon, Virginia, and 
playing a ten-week summer season 
there, Barter’s three winter touring 
companies often offer the only pro- 
fessional drama to be seen in some 
localities of the Southeast. Margaret 
Webster hit the high spots with her 
Shakespeare repertory last season; 
once in a while a road company will 
offer a “Broadway cast” of a New 
York hit; and the Penthouse Theatres 
of Atlanta, Georgia, and Jacksonville, 
Florida have the beginnings of a small 
professional circuit with resident 
Equity companies and visiting stars 
presenting a season of stock. 

Only in the larger cities is there 
anything like a “professional” season, 
and even in the metropolitan centers 
this fare is far from abundant. But 
theatre is not dormant in the South- 
east. There is academic drama a- 
plenty. Community theatres all up and 
down the coastal states have budded 
or reached new maturity. Even in the 
hamlets that boast of no adult endeav- 
ors, children’s theatre is tackled with 
an increasing awareness that if the 
Muses won't come to Hicktown, then 
Hicktown’s mothers will incubate 
their own little Thalias so that their 
children shall not be deprived of ex- 
perience with living drama. 

This situation may be gratifying to 
those who wish to foster community 
theatre, but it presents a fresh prob- 
lem to those who make a living on the 
stage. Colleges are graduating hun- 
dreds of drama majors each year. 
Comparatively few seriously turn 
their sights on Broadway. The others 
become drama teachers, or settle 
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Mary Washington College, Va., pre- 
sented “A Doll's House” for Unesco's 
International Theatre month. Jack 
Warfield directed. 


down to form or aid theatre groups in 
their own communities. Thus there is 
an ever enlarging mass who under- 
stand the fine points of the theatre, 
who demand competent application 
from themselves as amateurs, and who 
refuse to patronize professional enter- 
tainment that does not meet their own 
college-educated standards. Shoddy 
productions, sloppy performances, 
theatrical chicanery are recognized 
and rejected. A second-rate profes- 
sional offering dies a not-too-lingering 
death on the road and winds up with 
an empty till. Thus, regional theatre, 
once regarded as a life preserver for 
the fabulous invalid, can become its 
greatest threat—or its most stimulat- 
ing challenge. 

In the large area to be covered in 
this sketch, there are great arid spaces 
even in indigenous effort, but some of 
the most exciting innovations have 
come from the academic field. In 
Virginia, an exchange program was 
devised whereby four major colleges 
toured their best productions to each 
other’s stages. Hitting the university 
circuit were “No More Peace” from 
the College of William and Mary, 
Althea Hunt directing; “A Doll’s 
House,” Mary Washington College 
under the direction of J. W. Warfield 
who originated the exchange idea; 
“She Stoops to Conquer” from the 
University of Virginia, Roger Boyle 
directing; and “The Tempest” from 
the Richmond Professional Institute, 
Raymond Hodges directing. 

At the University of North Carolina 
where director Samuel Selden’s Caro- 
lina Playmakers have long been pace- 





The Little Theatre of Albany, Ga, 
produced “Born Yesterday”’ directed 
by Fritz Ashworth., 


setters in the academic field, their 
usual full-winter season has been eli. 7 
maxed by a spring tour of twelve 
North and South Carolina towns with” 
their spring production of “Angels® 
Full Front,” as well as a student pro- 7 
duction of a new musical play based © 
on folk themes and written and com- 
posed at the University. 

Paul Green’s two symphonic 
dramas, “The Common Glory” given” 
in Williamsburg, Virginia, and “The} 
Lost Colony,” now in its tenth season 
on Roanoke Island, North Carolina, 
are cast largely by college students 
during their July to September sea- 
sons. A new outdoor pageant on In- 
dian history titled “Unto These Hills” 
also will open this summer at Chero- 
kee Village in the North Carolina 
mountains with the Carolina Play- 
makers supplying the play and pro- 
duction staff. 


A lusty infant is the drama depart- drai 
ment at the University of Mississippi. of | 
Though less than three years old, dem 
under the direction of Charles Munro pro 
Getchell the department has managed five 
two “seasons” this past year; one of vent 
balanced, well-tested fare; the other of the 
experimental productions mainly in “Th 
arena style. Lacking a theatre of their mur 
own, they have shown originality by park 
utilizing a restaurant for “The Ring 
Circle,” doing “No Exit” in an art trail 
gallery, and putting on “Dynamo” in atre 
the college power plant. mer 

But of all the universities in the prog 
Southeastern area, the most compre The 
hensive and energetic program is cat thre 
ried on by the University of Miami at the | 
Coral Gables, Florida. Here, with a repo 
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“The Shining Hour’ staged by John 
Newfield at Howard College, Ala. 





“The Tempest” produced by the 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech, 
Richmond Professional Institute, Va. 


drama department under the direction 
of Fred Koch, Jr., all phases of aca- 
demic theatre are explored. Major 
productions run from twelve to thirty- 
five nights each, and include such 
ventures as “All My Sons,” “Light Up 
the Sky,” “A Comedy of Errors,” 
“Thunder Rock,” and others. Com- 
munity tours to hotels, clubs, and 
parks are made possible with new 
Ring touring equipment, carried in a 
trailer and capable of making a the- 
atre out of any parking lot. A sum- 
mer tent theatre will continue the full 
program of plays for twelve weeks. 
The past winter was highlighted by a 
three-day engagement of “Light Up 
the Sky” in Havana. Professor Koch 
reports the Havana tour “a sensa- 
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Ainslie Pryor directed “‘The Time of 
Your Life’ at the Raleigh Little 
Theatre, N. C. 


DelwinB.Dusenbury staged 
“Twelfth Night’ at the University 
of Florida. 


tional success which | feel is a great 
stride forward in practical inter- 
American relations.” 

In Florida a rewarding program is 
also advanced at Rollins College in 
Winterpark under the direction of 
Howard Bailey. Last season in their 
Annie Russell Theatre they presented 
the world premiére of Edwin Gran- 
berry’s “The Falcon” with John 
O’Hare as guest star; while Actors’ 
Equity president Clarence Derwent 
was their guest star for “Medea,” pre- 
sented for the Southeastern Theatre 
Conference in March. At Gainsville. 
the University of Florida Players, now 
in their 20th year, appear vitally con- 
cerned with the classics. Under the 
direction of Dr. Delwin B. Dusenbury 
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Howard Scammon directs members 
of the College of William and Mary 
Theatre group, Va., in a scene from 
“Dr. Last In His Chariot.” 
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“The Little Foxes” . . Marshall 
College, W. Va. Clayton Page 
directed. 





Anovilh's “Antigone” produced in | 
the Dock Street’s arena theatre, S. C. , 
under Jack Neeson’s direction. 
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they produced “Twelfth Night” as the 
first full-length Shakespearean play to 
be presented on their campus; and 
their “Faust” was tricked out with 
original choreography, music, and 
choral effects. 

Unfortunately, space prohibits 
more than a mere hint of the am- 
bitious efforts and accomplishments 
of these academic groups. Community 
activities must be rushed over even 
more briefly though these activities 
exist in every type and size from the 
tiny Living Room Players of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, who perform without 
costumes and scenery in home parlors, 
to the 23-year old Little Theatre in 
Norfolk where townspeople have con- 
tributed the $40,000 that built their 
playhouse, or the Little Theatre of 
Greenville, South Carolina, which has 
grown in five years from 800 to 4,000 
members and which also now has its 
own recently purchased playhouse. 

One of the most interesting ven- 
tures in Virginia is conducted in Wil- 
liamsburg where Howard Scammon 


of the College of William and Mary 


Kentucky 
Indiana 
region 9 


Ohio 


Michigan 


by Boyd Martin 


Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


uses students to cast 18th-century 
plays and present them each Friday 
night in productions that are in keep- 
ing with the Colonial atmosphere of 
the famed town. Last year “The 
Cheats of Scapin” proved successful as 
a tourist attraction; this year the of- 
fering is “Dr. Last in his Chariot,” an 
18th-century English adaptation of 
Moliére’s “Le Malade Imaginaire.” 
Well-established Little Theatres also 
thrive in Lynchburg and Roanoke and 
groups of some importance have be- 
gun in Ashland, Petersburg, Clifton 
Forge, Richmond, and other localities. 
Arena plays were inaugurated last 
summer at the Chamberlin Hotel at 
Old Point Comfort, using amateui 
talent, and proving so pleasant that 
they will be resumed again this 
summer. 

The Carolinas are dotted with Little 
Theatres in New Bern, Asheville, Char- 
lotte, Durham, and Greensboro, all in 
North Carolina, while the Parkway 
Theatre in Burnsville even supplies 
summer fare. Here, under the direc- 
tion of W. R. Taylor a complete 








course in play-producing is offered 
for credit in the drama department of 
the Women’s College of the University 
of North Carolina. A new play is 
presented each week and the place has 
become a stopping-off point for tour. 
ists from thirty-four states. 

South Carolina’s community the. 
atre, always well-organized, has takep 
on additional meaning in the com. 
parative absence of professional 
drama. Charleston is gifted with two 
highly-esteemed organizations, the 
Footlight Players and the Dock Stree 
Theatre, both of which keep the vicip. 
ity well supplied with stage fare, 
including children’s theatre. Dock 
Street. under the direction of George 
Hamlin, presents four proscenium 
plays per year, four in arena style, ap 
annual Shakespeare Festival utilizing 
the Globe Theatre versions, a two. 
week spring tour throughout both 
Carolinas, and a theatre school. Ip 
Columbia, the Town Theatre, now ip 
its thirty-first year with 271 produce. 
tions to its credit, ranged last season 


from “The Winslow Boy” to “Born 


The Kalamazoo Village Players, Inc. produced “Verily 
| Do” by George Savage and Gladys Charles under the 
supervision of Jack P. Ragotzy. 


@ No accurate report can be made on 


the regional theatre of Kentucky, In- 


diana, Ohio, and Michigan without 


making a trek, similar to the one 


Kenneth Macgowan made while pre 


paring his “Footlights Across Amer- 


ca. 


However : 


it is a well-known fact 


among workers in the tributary the 


atres of these areas, that there are 


several long established organizations 


in the communities of these states 


which, over a period of years, have 


been contributing to the culture and 
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Yesterday.’ And in Spartanburg, the 
Little Theatre, founded as recently as 
1946, has acquired a 400-seat house, 
the erstw hile Gl theatre of deactivated 
Camp Croft valued at $70,000. 
Through contributions from the citi- 
zens of the additional 
$15.000 has been raised for renova- 


town an 


tions and repairs. 

Jacksonville, Florida’s, Little The- 
atre is truly communal in aspect. 
Established in 1919, it is on call to aid 
in the promotion of everything from 
the city’s March of Dimes fashion 
show to its forthcoming Fiftieth An- 
niversary celebration. The theatre's 
membership has grown from a mere 
handful to its present 2.700. It has 
owned its own playhouse since 1938 
and, because the 332-seat theatre is 
air-conditioned, a year-round pro- 
gram is possible. During the 9-month 
winter season the emphasis is on New 
York hits: in the summer the theatre 
is turned over to children’s theatri- 
cals, and last summer’s series included 
thirteen children’s plays, the opera 
“Hansel and Grétel 


and _ thirteen 


axel bahnser 


radio plays for youngsters. The pres- 
ent director, Paul E. Geisenhof, is em- 
ployed on an all-year basis. The 
Jacksonville Little Theatre represents 
the acme of community endeavor in 
that it not only provides theatrical 
attractions but makes a fetish of civic 
service to the community which sup- 
ports it. It has even gone out of its 
own city and has sponsored the for- 
mation of five other community the- 
atres in nearby Florida and Georgia 
towns during the past two years. 
The most discouraging aspect of 
writing an article of this sort is that 
there are much too many good things 
or left out of 
much too little space. Looking over 


to be compressed into 


the Southeastern area, it is palpably 
false to say that the theatre is dying 
simply because the professional the- 
atre finds tough going in these partic- 
ular provinces. It is true that there 
are only a few well-appointed com- 
mercial playhouses in operation. It is 
true that there is growing resistance 
to the prices that must be charged by 
a professional company on tour. It is 


true that off-Broadway patrons will 
prefer a name star in a trivial comedy 
to a serious play, beautifully done by 
an unfamiliar cast. 

But it is not true that interest in live 
drama is failing. Academic theatre, 
which not only creates actors but also 
gives opportunities for budding play- 
writers and skilled technicians, can 
supply a veritable freshet of vitality to 
the professional scene. Community 
theatre—where housewives and shoe 
salesmen, teen-agers and physicians 
lay down their personal chores and 
problems each night and strut and fret 
happily on their own stages—is be- 
coming an integral part of many a 
town and village. 

From where we sit, it appears that 
regional theatre is no longer an un- 
certain infant, fumbling at the skirts 
of Mother Broadway, but a healthy, 
uninhibited youth, well equipped to 
get along without the Old Lady as 
long as she sits regally in New York 
and relegates to the hinterlands a 
second-table of scanty and warmed 
over fare. 
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“Dark of the Moon” acted by the summer company of the 
Yellow Springs Area Theatre, Ohio, Paul Treichler, director. 


gaiety of their neighbors. 

Among these are The Playhouse, a 
semi-professional community theatre 
Theatre of 
Indianapolis; the University of In- 


in Cleveland: 


diana group; The Repertoire Theatre 
of Toledo, Ohio; The Guignol Theatr 
of Kentucky, at 
The Little The 


of the University 
Lexington, Kentucky: 


The Civic 


State University. 


itre Company at the University of 


Kentucky, 


Louisville. 
others. 


many 


Possibly the most outstanding event 


the year in this territory 


was the 


“The Impossible Shore," an original play by graduate stu- 
dents John Hollaner and Norbert O'Donnell produced at Ohio 





“Night Must Fall’’ directed by Karl Genus at the Lakeshore 
Playhouse, South Haven, Mich. 
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“The Long Moment,” a new play by Jo Sinclair, at the 
Cleveland Playhouse. Frederic McConnell directed. 


Whitford Kane was guest director of “Hamlet” at 


Bowling Green State University, Ohio. 


dedication of The Fine Arts Building, 
which houses the new Guignol The- 
atre on the University of Kentucky 
campus at Lexington. The completion 
of this building affords the English 
Department of the University an op- 
portunity to increase and enrich Uni- 
versity activity in the medium of 
Drama and Speech. The two new the- 
atres, the huge, well-equipped shop; 
the costume rooms; the large acous- 
tically treated classrooms; and the 
recording equipment all will enable 
the University to serve the state better 
through encouraging larger creative 
activity of her students and provide 
wider instruction of teachers, who no 
longer will have to obtain this train- 
ing outside Kentucky. The Fine Arts 
Building was dedicated during Found- 
ers Week with a daily and varied pro- 
gram, beginning February 10, 1950. 
The Guignol Theatre’s contribution 
was a production of “Medea” by 
Euripides under the direction of Wal- 
lace N. Briggs, Producing Director. 
The version used was especially 
adapted for this production by Lolo 
Robinson and O. G. Brockett from a 
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Jack L. Hatfield. 


translation by Melba |. McLeod. Hav- 
ing previously produced with inade- 
quate facilities in a remodeled church 
which was destroyed by fire, Guignol 
executives now consider themselves 
very fortunate indeed. 

The University of Indiana has a 
fine new theatre with a large audi- 
torium and a smaller one for use of 
the University of Indiana Players 
whose greatest contribution has been 
the circulation of plays in nearby 
communities, including periodical 
trips to Louisville, Kentucky. This 
organization has been materially 
aided by a grant from the National 
Theatre Conference. This allows for 
a small remuneration to permanent 
members of the company who are 
continuing their studies in this and 
other fields of art. The scheme is en- 
tirely the idea of Prof. Lee Norvelle 
who is the guardian of his flock and 
an indefatigable worker for them. 
Through his initiative he has secured 
sponsorship in other communities for 
his troupers. 

Especially unique is The Play Box 
of Springfield, Ohio, which is a com- 





“Edward, My Son” at the Indianapolis Civic Theatre directed by 





“The Letter’ staged by Karl Genus for the Kalamazoo Civic 
Players, Mich. 


munity theatre located on the estate 
of Dr. William B. Quinn. The use of 
the building housing the theatre is 
contributed without cost through the 
civic mindedness and generosity of 
Dr. Quinn. The theatre was opened to 
the public Thanksgiving Day, 1938, 
and has continuously operated both 
winter and summer since that date. 
Managing director of this theatre is 
J. F. Trump who is quite sure there is 
none exactly like it in this country. 
The seating capacity is limited to 
ninety-seven. Each production is 
given over a period of nine evening 
performances and one matinee. There 
is no subscription list; no paid-in- 
advance memberships. The theatre 
conducts no campaigns of any nature. 
No tickets are sold in advance. One 
week prior to each production a postal 
card is mailed to those persons ap- 
pearing on the theatre’s mailing list, 
advising of the play dates and the 
title of the play. For the past several 
years The Play Box has been prac- 
tically sold out for all ten perform- 
ances before the opening date. 

The Play Box is operated by a staff 
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The Detroit Civic Players, Inc. in “A Midsummer Night's 


Dream. 


of only nine people, none of whom 
receives any compensation beyond 
that of the satisfaction of a job well 
done. During the 1949 season and in- 
cluding the first production of 1950 
the theatre has presented “The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street,” “The Voice 
of the Turtle,” “The Glass Menag- 
erie,” “Duley,” and “Broadway,” a 
revival. Their forthcoming produc- 
tion will be “The Heiress.” 

The Department of Fine Arts at 
Denison University is responsible for 
the dramatic activity at this Granville, 
Ohio, center of culture. It operates 
both the Denison University Theatre 
and the Summer Theatre. The Sum- 
mer Theatre will have completed its 
fourth season with the final perform- 
ance of “The Winslow Boy” on Au- 
gust 19. During the summer nine 
plays will have been presented in the 
tent-theatre on Denison campus. 

This fall the Denison University 
[Theatre will celebrate its twentieth 
anniversary. In addition to both these 
theatres the Department of Fine Arts 
operates a Studio Theatre, for ex- 
perimental plays, and a Children’s 
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The Players’ Guild of Canton, Ohio, presented ‘Shop at 
Sly Corner" under the direction of Jack Looker. 


tion of “Medea.” 
























Rutledge, director. 


Theatre which presents two children’s 
plays for fifty performances during 
the year. 

The Lake White Little Theatre of 
Waverly, Ohio, was organized in the 
spring of 1949. Before the opening 
of the season in June it had been 
donated a former riding stable. This 
was remodeled and is reported to 
make an ideal summer theatre. A cow 
bell called curtain time’ on “Dear 
Ruth,” “Ramshackle Inn” and “Jan- 
uary Thaw,” which were given during 
the first season. “Three Men On a 
Horse,” “Sunup,” “Arsenic and Old 
Lace,” and “Ring Around Elizabeth” 
will compose the repertory for the 
season which started in May. A club- 
house dining room open to the public, 
a nine hole golf course, swimming, 
and fishing are other “pleasures” that 
may be enjoyed at the Lake White 
Little Theatre. 

The Players Guild of Canton, Ohio, 
is now in its eighteenth season and 
holds the distinction of running 
longer per play than any other re- 
gional theatre from which Mrs. Bet- 
tilu Lewis, Chairman of Publicity, can 


“Dark of the Moon” at the University of Cincinnati, F. Paul 


The Little Theatre Company of Lovisville, Ky., in Jeffers’ adapta- 


get word. The Guild now averages 
twenty-six nights a production. The 
auditorium seats 220, but there is an 
audience of approximately 5,000 to 
care for. All actors and crew are un- 
paid amateurs. There is a paid staff 
of three, the director, the technical 
director, and the resident secretary. 
Now the Guild is asking the audience 
of 118,000 that has enjoyed forty-one 
major theatrical productions in a 
temporary theatre to contribute to the 
Players’ Guild Building Fund the sum 
of $95,000. It will be interesting to 
see if the goal is realized. 

Out in the middle-west at Indian- 
apolis they speak in optimistic terms 
of raising $185,000 to expand and re- 
model the overworked playhouse of 
the Indianapolis Civic Theatre. It is 
considered a fitting memorial to 
Booth Tarkington, consequently it will 
bear his honored name. 

The Civic Theatre of Indianapolis 
is now in its thirty-fifth season during 
which it has produced over 314 
productions. 

Such different plays as “Command 


Decision,” “An Inspector Calls,” 
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“The Hasty Heart,” “Edward, My 
Son,” “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street,” and “Village Green” have 
been among its choices this past 
season. 

The beginning of the Repertoire 
Little Theatre of Toledo is not unlike 
hundreds, probably thousands, of 
other little theatre groups throughout 
the country. It was born of a dream 
and developed into a reality. During 
sixteen seasons it has produced 100 
plays including the usual community 
theatre selections and three world 
premieres. 

For the first two seasons the Reper- 
toire Theatre of Toledo, Ohio, played 
in a rented church auditorium before 
moving to the present building in the 
summer of 1925. It was an old brick 
church used as a community center 
for Negroes who left it vacant to move 
into new quarters. The original re- 
modeling of the rented abandoned 
church was all done by members 
under the direction of a professional 
carpenter, who donated his services. 
Today the “Rep” owns the modern- 
ized theatre plant, valued at $40,000, 
fully paid, with new modern decorat- 
ing. It seats 280 persons, it has mod- 
ern lighting equipment, largely as- 
embled and built by its own members, 
newly remodeled lounge and_ rest 
rooms, business office, library, dress- 
ing rooms, wardrobe, property, elec- 
trical and paint departments, check- 
room, and refreshment stand. The 
membership numbers over 2700 with 
annual dues of $7.50. This entitles the 
members to one seat to each of six 
major productions during member- 
ship. There is a waiting list. A limited 
number of guests may attend with 
sponsoring members, who pay $1.50 
plus 30 cents Federal tax for guest 
admissions. The “Rep’s” annual 
budget is approximately $22,000. The 
theatre has just incorporated a Foun- 
dation to be used for continuance and 
expansion of the Repertoire Little 
Theatre. The record of continuous 
operations all through the war years 
has resulted in 106 major productions 
with 692 performances. The six plays 
of the 1949-50 season included 
“Dream Girl,” “John Loves Mary,” 
“State of the Union,’ “Outward 
Bound” and “Life With Father.” 

A lecture by visiting Arch Lauterer 
of Mills College, and seven major 
productions, including an opera and 
an original script, spotlighted the 
1949-50 Bowling Green (Ohio) State 
University Theatre season. Six bills 
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of one-act plays and an acting class 
performance of an arena style play 
were also open to the public. One of 
the single-act bills was for children 
and played to three full houses of 
wriggling enthusiasts. Two full length 
productions on the road from Toledo 
University and Ohio Wesleyan pro- 
vided interesting comparisons and 
entertainment. Both were staged in 
arena style. Major productions were 
Anouilh’s version of “Antigone,” 
“The Pursuit of Happiness,” “Wake 
of the Gingerbread Man,” an original 
script, “The Glass Menagerie,” “The 
Bartered Bride,” “Outward Bound,” 
and “Twelfth Night.” Professional 
talent last spring, in the form of Whit- 
ford Kane as director and actor in 
“Hamlet,” followed the previous 
year's start in bringing outside pro- 
fessional theatre notables to the cam- 
pus. Lennox Robinson initiated this 
program by a semester's residence 
and a premiére production of his new 
play “The Lucky Finger,” which had 
considerable success at the Abbey 
Theatre last season. This college the- 
atre has seven staff members of fac- 
ulty rank with Dr. Elden T. Smith as 
director. Two well-equipped theatre 
stages with additional technical shops 
and rehearsal rooms make the neces- 
sary space in which the University 
Theatre and Workshop Players pro- 
duce their plays. 

Known as the drama center of 
Southwestern Michigan, drawing 
patronage from a radius of 50 miles 
or more, The Kalamazoo Civic Play- 
ers are just over their twenty-first 
season with over 2800 members and 
an average attendance of 4,000 at 
each of the eight productions given. 
Housed in 6ne of the finest theatre 
buildings in the country, the Kalama- 
zoo Civic Players consider themselves 
fortunate in having every needed fa- 
cility available for their use. The 
group is organized ‘on a real and 
broad community basis. All perform- 
ers and volunteer assistants are drawn 
from every walk of life in the com- 
munity. This is also true of the au- 
dience. There is a paid staff, however, 
of director, technical director, busi- 
ness manager, and four assistants. 
The productions this season included 
“Strange Bedfellows,” “The Druid 
Circle,” “Pygmalion,” “Two Blind 
Mice,” “The Letter,” “Life With 
Mother.” “Dark of the Moon,” and 
“Born Yesterday,” which indicates a 
well-balanced theatrical season for the 
Kalamazoo area. 





The Lakeshore Players of South 
Haven, Michigan, is a community 
project under the direction of a full 
professional staff, of director-pro. 
ducer, technical director, publicity 
and business manager, and three as. 
sistants. The players are made up 
largely of professional theatre people 
and highly experienced players from 
the Lake Michigan Lakeshore area 
(Benton Harbor to Holland on the 
coast and inland to Kalamazoo). Now 
playing in a high school auditorium 
the players are planning to erect a 
theatre for operation in the next year, 
The principal objective of this group 
is to bring the best in theatre to as 
many people as possible and to en. 
courage the growth of theatre where 
the reaches of the professional the. 
atre fall short. 

One of the oldest and most re. 
spected of organizations in this ter. 
ritory is The Little Theatre Company 
of Louisville, which has developed 
from an undergraduate organization 
on the campus of the University of 
Louisville to a community theatre of 
real distinction. Started as a student 
activity in 1911 the Little Theatre 
Company has opened its doors to all 
interested in the drama. It presents 
five major productions annually; its 
range being from Shakespeare down. 
Its policy is broadly that of presenting 
plays for the first time in Louisville. 
In other words it presents plays that 
Louisville would probably never see 
were it not for this organization. Its 
theatre is an adequate, if not ideal, 
early American Gothic wooden church 
which was remodeled as a “tem: 
porary” location in 1925. Previously 
the Company had presented its plays 
in a remodeled clinic and once yearly 
made a splash in the spring when it 
could lease historic Macauley’s The: 
atre for one performance. In 1932 the 
church, now The Playhouse, was 
again remodeled to include foyer and 
technical rooms backstage. The list of 
plays for the 1949-50 season it- 
cluded:—“For Love or Money, 
“Pride and Prejudice,” “Counsellor 
at-Law.” the Robinson Jeffers adapta 
tion of “Medea,” and “Village Green. 
None of these plays had ever before 
been given in Louisville. 

It is very evident from this resume 
of the work of but a few groups in the 
territory of Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Michigan—and it is by no means 
complete—that if theatre will not 
come to regional America, regional 
America can and will create its ow® 
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region 10 


New Jersey 


New York (exclusive 
of New York City) 


Washington, D. C. 


by Alan Branigan 


Vewark News, Newark, N. J. 


The Fabulous Invalid, the living 
theatre. is on the mend. Whether it be 
from anti-biotics, ANTA-biotics, iso- 
topes, or sheer hunger, the stage in 
the year that passed since the historic 
Regional Survey of 1949 by ANTA 
has shown signs of returning vigor. A 
quick rundown of the theatre situa- 
tion in the Eastern Seaboard states 
north of Virginia and excluding New 
York City. presents evidence of re- 
newed interest in the drama _ that 
should hearten theatre advocates. 

A development of this nature is not 
the most expected of events. Prac- 
tically every element in public life and 
entertainment indicates that the aver- 
age man’s leisure time is the object 
of competition from many sources. 

Primarily, of course, the specter of 
television has come to haunt the scene. 
And television’s greatest concentra- 
tion of viewing audience is in the area 
that has been assigned to this cor- 
respondent, a swatch of territory in- 
cluding New York State, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Washington, D. C. 

The coaxial cable has wrapped its 
electronic tentacles around the com- 
munities in this bit of geography to 
an extent unknown elsewhere. In the 
greater New York section, more than 
half a million sets are in operation, 
with like estimates made for Philadel- 
phia, Washington, and other metro- 
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Princeton Theatre Intime presented Cocteau’s “The Typewriter” with 
M. E. Kinnan, Jr. as director. 


politan centers. 

Yet the drama is on the upswing. 
It may be that by some peculiar re- 
verse twist, one of those odd quirks 
of circumstance, the public has been 
inade more theatre-wise than ever be- 
fore by the shows put on television. 
Here is a medium without the hard 
mechanical perfection of Hollywood 
motion pictures, or the purely audi- 
tory technique of radio. Television 
gives shows as on a stage, with the 
little human touches, the fluffs, the 
warmth, and human appeal of the 
living stage. And everything that peo- 
ple see, they want to imitate or at 
least experience personally. 

The hard core of experienced stage 
people survives, and with this new 
impetus to encourage new talent into 
the field, the living stage promises a 
bright future. At any rate, another 
commendable start has been made. 

The brightest single occurrence of 
1950 in this region has been the 
bouncing return of the legitimate the- 
atre to Washington. Two years ago 
the National Theatre slammed shut 
Actors’ 
Equity over a racial issue. That the 


its door in a fracas with 


capital remained the only government 
center in the civilized world to be 
without a professional theatre con- 
stituted an affront to everyone who 
cherishes American culture. 

Came the spring of 1950 and the 


picture changed. ANTA, frustrated in 
its attempt to obtain a lease on the 
old Belasco (now used as a Treasury 
Department storehouse) began nego- 
tiations for the Strand, a movie house 
for 25 years. This move was aided by 
the Committee of Theatrical Produc- 
ers, with every prospect of success. 

Meanwhile, assistance came to the 
Washington stage aficionados from a 
lowly source. Burlesque began to lose 
money at the Gayety Theatre and the 
management blithely switched to 
plays. The first was the Susan Peters 
touring company of Rudolf Besier’s 
“The Barretts of Wimpole Street.” 
The event made the headlines after a 
gala premiere. 

Some 400 miles to the northwest, 
the drama was doing exceptionally 
well in Pittsburgh, where the Press's 
Kaspar Monahan is playdom’s doyen. 
There was a debit side to Pittsburgh’s 
ledger as the Nixon Theatre fell under 
the wreckers’ sledges to make way for 
an industrial skyscraper. One of the 
Nixon’s final engagements was “Death 
of a Salesman,” which took in $22,500 
in the first of two weeks—and that 
during the depths of the coal strike. 

On the credit side, however, is the 
availability of the Senator Theatre, a 
movie house that was once a .legiti- 
mate theatre, for touring attractions 
next fall. 

One of the more exciting future 
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plans in the country revolves around 
the projected Pittsburgh Playhouse, a 
community theatre that is to cost a 
million-and-a-half, with Jo Mielziner 
as the designer. It promises to be the 
most modern playhouse of its day and 
will house the present Playhouse 
group. “Lend an Ear” had its start 
with this group. 

Still another project centers on an 
operetta theatre, built out-of-doors 
with a partly plastic roof for use in 
case of rain. This novel structure will 
be operated by the Civic Light Opera 
Association of Greater Pittsburgh. 
Sharing the cost will be the City of 
Pittsburgh and Kaufmann’s Depart- 
ment Store—half a million each. 

Pittsburgh’s universities—Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
and Duquesne—are intensely inter- 
ested in the drama. Carnegie Tech’s 
highly developed drama department 
is particularly well known. Many local 
groups are involved with grease paint 
and amber spots, such as the Y.M. 
Y.W.H.A. Players and the Curtaineers, 
an interracial society. 

As Mr. Monahan told us:—“If you 
toss a brick here, you’re almost bound 
to hit an actor. And if it bounces, 
you'll hit two.” Not that this is a 
recommended procedure, he added. 

Skirting farther to the north—and 
somewhat eastward—one finds an in- 
teresting experiment going on in Al- 
bany, N. Y. The first Broadway tryout 
in more than twenty years was held 
at Malcolm Atterbury’s 850-seat Play- 
house, the play being Eddie Dowling’s 
production of Eileen Tighe’s comedy, 
“Congressional Baby.” Emphasis was 
placed on Albany as a place where 
tryouts could be staged at far less 
than the cost of a similar venture in 
New Haven or Boston. The play met 
with somewhat adverse notices and 
the weather was bad. Nevertheless, 
the gross was a cheerful $9,300. 
Further, Mr. Atterbury’s charges had 
been given the opportunity to rub 
elbows with Broadway professionals 
(who included Nina Foch, Katherine 
Emmett, and Neil Fitzgerald) , always 
a salubrious experience. 

Tallulah Bankhead, who says she 
has played “Private Lives” every 
place except under water, has been 
part and parcel of the past theatrical 
year in many cities and hamlets. In 
northern New York, for instance, 
Tallu drew in more than $28,000 in 
five engagements, done within a brief 
span. At 15-below-zero, she enacted 
the Noel Coward comedy first in 
Utica, went on to Albany the next 
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night, tramped over to Schenectady, 
then backtracked to Ithaca and Syra- 
cuse. Variety called the run “terrif,” 
which nobody can deny. 

Before hopping aboard the Subway 
Circuit in late spring, Miss Bankhead 
made the traditional stop in Philadel- 
phia, a city that maintained its high 
theatrical standing during the year. 
That fortunate town kept four legiti- 
mate houses busy off and on through 
the season with new productions and 
touring companies. Gian-Carlo Men- 
otti’s “The Consul” made its debut 
there, before going on to the glory of 
a Drama Critics Circle prize in New 
York. Vinton Freedley’s “Great to Be 
Alive” also had its premiére there, as 
did almost a score of other offerings. 
“Lend an Ear” made a visit. So did 
“The Silver Whistle” with Lloyd No- 
lan, and the Josh Logan—Helen Hayes 
“The Wisteria Trees,” during the 
latter's pre-Broadway wanderings. 

In nearby Moylan, a long script’s 
throw from Philadelphia, the world 
renowned Hedgerow Theatre cele- 
brated its twenty-seventh birthday with 
its usual enterprising season. Among 
the productions were Goldsmith’s 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” Jan de Har- 
tog’s “Skipper Next to God,” Less- 
ing’s “Nathan the Wise.” 
Stein’s “Yes Is for a Very Young 
Man,” Moliére’s “The Imaginary In- 
valid” and a world premiére of Ber- 
nard Evslin’s version of Mark Twain’s 
“The Man Who Corrupted Hadley- 
burg.” The group’s repertory of 168 
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plays by 107 playwrights represent- 
ing thirteen countries includes seven- 
teen of Bernard Shaw’s plays, even 
more than appeared this season on 
Broadway. Hedgerow has five direc- 
tors—Jasper Deeter, Rose Schulman, 
Catherine Reiser, David Metcalf, and 
Miriam Phillips. 

William Penn’s city is a hotbed of 
experimental theatre. One group en- 
gaged in this admirable activity is the 
Philadelphia Experimental Theater, 
now in its third season at a tiny 70- 
seat house at 1716 Rittenhouse 
Square. The company produces only 
manuscript plays, and this season 
staged eight of these. 

Another is the Bessie V. Hicks 
Players, an experienced little theatre 
group, which made a sensation with 
its smooth production of “All Flags 
Flying” in March. 

Newark, Delaware, just South of 
Wilmington, is the seat of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, which goes in 
heartily for dramatics. The stage ac- 
tivity rests with the E 52 Players, the 





Department of Dramatic Arts, the | 


University Dramatic Center, and the 
University “Drama Group. Dr, & 
Robert Kase, a member of ANTAY 
Board of Directors, heads the depart. 
ment. Children’s plays, tours by the 
university groups and original mysp 
cal productions are prominent in the 
agenda of this complex effort. The 
center staged the Eighth Delaware 
Play Festival, which included ej 

een short plays by high school, pr 
vate school, and community gro 

A group member of ANTA, Beaver 
College in Jenkintown, Pa., this seg. 
son staged “The Silver Cord,” “Aria 
da Capo,” “A Sunny Morning,” and 
“Hello Out There,” with Maeterlinck’s 
“The Blue Bird” as a Christmas play. 

The survey brought to light an up. 
usually enterprising high school ae. 
tivity in Bingham, N. Y., where vig. 
tually the whole town turned out for 
a production of Paul Vincent Carroll's 
“Shadow and Substance.” The 
licity campaign, based on ANTA’s 
packaged advice, touched everything 
from drawings of the players to 
UNESCO. Planes dropped pamphlets, 
4500 posters were set out, the news 
papers went to town, the radio ste 
tions plugged the play for two weeks, 
The Irish Embassy in Washington 
co-operated. The result was an uy 
usually large turnout and a success 
ful experiment in brotherhood for the 
pupils, who were shown the benefits 
of co-operation between all parts of 
the community. 

York State, as the oldtimers called 
the area beyond New York City, har- 
bors a wonderful variety of theatre 
groups. It is impossible to deal with 
all of them, but a few can be noted: 

Dobbs Ferry (Civic Theatre). Di- 
rected by John W. Timen, a veteran 
community theatre man. The 1949-50 
season included “An Inspector Calls,” 
“The Vinegar Tree,” “Biography,” 
“Gaslight,” and “Light Up the Sky.” 

Ithaca (Community Players). In 
nine years, the Players have come far. 
First production drew attendance of 
thirty-seven, period. Today, the sea 
son of four plays of six nights each 
draws 1,400 per production. This 
season the group has offered a suc 
cessful Theatre Arts Course open te 
membership and public. 

(Little Theatre). 
More than 1,000 members are active 
in this theatre. 1949-50 season it 
cluded “The Warrior’s Husband,” 
“The Glass Menagerie.” “The Male 
Animal,” “The School for Husbands,” 
“Pantalone’s Folly,” (a ballet), and 
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“The Glass Menagerie" staged by C. Robert Kase for the E 52 


Players of the University of Delaware. 





ithaca College production of Obey's ‘“‘Noah”’ directed 
by Beatrice MacLeod. 


“Three Against Death.” a version of 
Chaucer’s “The Pardoner’s Tale”: 
“Trial by Jury.” and the late Kurt 
Weill’s “Down in the Valley.” 

Oswego (Oswego Players). A 12- 
year-old group which has produced 
about 25 plays on a one-night-only 
basis. Average attendance 800. Un- 
usual in the group is co-operation 
between it and The Blackfriars, dra- 
matic club of Oswego State Teachers’ 
College. The Blackfriars group, admit- 
ting heavy competition comes from 
the town’s bingo games, nevertheless 
feels that the people of Oswego are 
becoming aware of the College’s plays- 
ts children’s plays are getting atten- 
tion and the adult offerings are slow- 
y gaining. William Teufel, the direc- 
lor, says a regional theatre is in the 
making, but a long way off. 

The states universities are neck 
deep in theatre activity. One is Ham- 
tton College. whose Charlatans were 
ganized in 1909 by Alexander 


Woollcott and Robert Barnes Rudd. 
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The Plays and Players of Philadelphia produced a new 


script, ‘The Great God Innis" by George B. Dowell and 
Helen R. Loenthal. Margaret M. Greene directed. 


now faculty adviser to the group. The 
all-male college must use local women 
to fill out roles. Productions embraced 
“The Imaginary Invalid,” Chekhov's 
“The Bear,” “Amphytrion 38,” and 
radio dramas, all directed by Douglas 
Johnson, a junior at the college. The 
Utica College of Syracuse University 
staged “The Rivals” and “Beyond the 
Horizon,” as well as a tour of high 
schools with “The Monkey's Paw” 
and “The Happy Journey.” Joseph A. 
Withey is director. 

The Cornell University Theatre can 
boast such professional alumni as Dan 
Duryea, William Prince, Franchot 
Tone, Sidney Kingsley, Arthur Lau- 
rents, Dorothy Sarnoff, and Eva 
W olas. (mong its recent productions 
have been “Macbeth” (winter) and 
“The Vinegar Tree.” (summer). Wal- 
ter H. Stainton is executive director. 
Since September. the Cornell society 
has presented “Pyramus and Thisbe,” 
“The Winslow Boy.” “Happy Birth- 
day.” “As You Like It” in short form, 





Giraudoux’ “‘Electre” directed by Mary Virginia Heinlein for the 
Vassar Experimental Theatre. 


“Of Mice and Men,” “Trial by Jury,” 
and “The Play’s the Thing.” 

Bard College, a progressive college 
at Annandale-on-Hudson, has a dra- 
matics group comprising twenty-five 
students and two instructors. This 
compact company stages five major 
productions and three workshops each 
school year. Among the plays staged 
in the last two years have been Con- 
greve’s “The Old Bachelor,” Sartre’s 
“The Flies,” Strindberg’s “The Fath- 
er” and “The Creditors,” and Chek- 
hov’s “The Cherry Orchard.” 

This correspondent’s own bailiwick, 
New Jersey, suffered from drought in 
the field of professional theatre. In 
Newark. N. J.. the Opera House un- 
derwent a short and bitter siege of 
plays that made little impression. The 
reliable Paper Mill Playhouse began 
its eleventh season with a triumph in 
the operetta field—the first repertory 
company production of “Show Boat” 
as the premiere offering of the season 
that will extend until the snow flies. 
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The American premiere of “Crown of 
Shadows” by Rudolfo Usigli at State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. Effie G. 
Kuhn directed. 












































Sawyer Falk, head of the Drama 
Department of Syracuse University, 
directed Moliere’s “The Bourgeoise 
Gentleman.” 


The field of amateur theatre resem- 
bled a bee hive in full hum. An un- 
usual entrant in this endeavor came 
to light in the activities of the New 
Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
More than 200 member clubs have 
active drama departments and many 
of the others present plays during the 
year. The Federation numbers 50,000 
women, whose interest in drama is on 
the increase. The groups, basing their 
experience on frequent trips to the 
Broadway stage, are actively studying 
the history of drama, stage technique 
and related problems, and the great 
plays of the past. 

The Federation, with co-operation 
of ANTA and the Drama Department 
of Rutgers University, held its annual 
drama festival in April with eight 
plays presented in each of seven dis- 
tricts. An odd difficulty for the groups 
centers on the hardship of finding 
plays suitable for acting by casts of 
women. Few of these plays exist, and 
the members have fallen back on 
writing their own, in teamwork. Two 
years ago one group evolved “Cliff 
Gate,” excellent of its type, as a fur- 
ther aid to associated clubs. 

A list of the best one-act plays for 
women has been compiled by the 
Federation and is in great demand 
in the state and from outside its 
borders. In the words of Mrs. A. Bar- 
ton Cross, State Drama Chairman: 
“We are striving to keep alive and 
augment appreciation of theatre—to 
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understand it as one of the great sign- 
posts of civilization.” 

New Jersey has other outlets for 
the theatrical urge which, according 
to legend, had its first primitive be- 
ginnings hereabouts when some Brit- 
ish officers produced “Hamlet” in a 
Newark tavern during the revolution. 
It is a far cry, to be sure, from the 
smoky room of an ale house to such 
a production setup as that enjoyed 
by the Little Theatre of the City of 
East Orange. This group is organized 
by the city’s recreation commission 
and was founded on _ taxpayers 
money, one of the rare such instances 
in the state. The Little Theatre gives 
six major productions each year—of 
one week's duration each—in a tiny 
field house in Elmwood Park, with a 
stage only a few yards each way. Con 
siderable ingenuity is therefore re- 
quired for a production like “Happy 
Birthday,” with its dancing bar bottles 
and a miraculous juke box. In the 
same city is Upsala College, whose 
Swedish background sets the pace for 
its enterprising dramatic society. 

In the academic field, an unusual 
event took plac e al Rutgers, with the 
emergence of a musical comedy pat- 
terned on the hallowed Mask and Wig 
Club of the University of Pennsyl 
vania and the Triangle Club of 
Princeton. The musical was called 
“Boys in Ivy,” an adaptation of Ed- 


ward Hope's and Howard Lindsay's 
old comedy. “She Loves Me Not.” 





Practically the entire University took 
part in the production, either actively, 
on subsidiary committees, or finan. 
cially. The project, originated by two 
seniors, met an obstacle in the lack of 
a suitable theatre in the university 
town of New Brunswick, but the Rut 
gers Gymnasium was available. And 
the true theatrical atmosphere pre- 
basketball 
courts, and the inevitable impedimen- 


vailed despite girders, 
ta of a hall dedicated to muscles. 

By far the brightest omen on the 
theatrical horizon is the emergence of 
state community theatre conferences, 
dedicated to rebuilding interest in 
drama throughout the country. One 
of the better organized is the New 
York State Community Theatre Com 
ference. which has contact with 135 
such groups. The conference has com 
piled a directory of the groups and 
issues a quarterly bulletin with a sub- 
scription list of more than 600. The 
New Jersey Theatre League, orga 
ized through ANTA only a few yeats 
ago, already is embarked on a pre 
gram of play contests and other oF 
ganizational activity. Delaware is ® 
the process of preparing a similar & 
terie of theatre-wise folk, and anothet 
is in the making in Pittsburgh, @ 
serve Pennsylvania. 

The exchange of production know 
how and lore within and between 
these groups, and the enthusiasm with 
which its members and officials oper 
ate betoken a rising tide of interest 
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region b New York City 


by Lewis Funke, New York Times, New York, N. Y. 


@ While Broadway, capital of the na- 
tion's commercial theatre, has been 





















going through another of its assorted 
crises, something extraordinarily 
fresh and exhilarating has been hap- 
pening in New York. For, as the Fab 
ulous Invalid’s physicians have been 
debating its health, not far distant the 
so-called off-Broadway theatre has 
been vigorously surging forward. In- 
deed, it is virtually an accepted fact 
that when final figures are audited 
they will show that the activity be- 
yond the confines of Forty-second 
and Fifty-ninth Streets will have been 
the greatest ever. 


“The Great Big Doorstep,’ one of the most successful of 
the Equity Community Theatre series, directed by 
Steffan Zacharias. 






clovelly and fraser 


Curt Conway directed “A Sound of Hunting” for 


The first of the Equity Community Theatre productions 
Equity Library series at the Lenox Hill Playhouse. 


was “My Heart's in the Highlands,” directed by Edward 
Ludium. 
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Unquestionably from the  stand- 
point of the city’s citizens the most 
satisfying innovation has been the 
launching of the Equity Community 
Theatre project. This is a logical ex- 
tension of the Equity Library Theatre 
founded several years to give unem- 
ployed actors and aspiring young di- 
rectors an opportunity to practice 
their chosen calling—as well as a 
chance to be seen by the public, pro- 
ducers, talent scouts, and the rest of 
theatré’s family on whom they depend. 

The Equity Library Theatre con- 
tinues to function, free to the public 
and in limited quarters. The Equity 
Community Theatre project is just a 
bit different. It was set up with the 
direct co-operation of the New York 
Board of Education, represented by 
Mark A. McCloskey, and the assist- 
ance of the theatrical unions’ Fact 
Finding Committee and Actors’ Equi- 
ty Association. Its first home has been 
the De Witt Clinton High School 


Rhode Island 


Connecticut 
region 11 Massachusetts 
Vermont 


New Hampshire 


Maine 


by Elliot Norton 


The Boston Post, Boston, Mass. 





“Deirdre of the Sorrows" presented by Sock and Buskin of 
Brown University, R. |., Ben W. Brown directing. 
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Auditorium, secured through the 
friendship and interest of Gerald Klot, 
director of the school’s community 
center. 

There, at an admission charge of 
50 cents plus 10 cents tax, the public 
has been seeing competently produced 
and acted revivals and the union par- 
ticipants have been paid at the regular 
scale. 

The season got under way in Feb- 
ruary with a program of four plays 
each presented for four performances. 
Leading off for the project was Wil- 
liam Saroyan’s “My Heart’s in the 
Highlands,” which turned out to be a 
wise choice under Edward Ludlam’s 
direction. Paul Stevens, looking very 
much like Saroyan, himself, played 
the role of the father, “Butch” Cavell 
being the youngster, and Milton Sel- 
zer the mooching trumpet player. 
Bernard Shaw's “Saint Joan,” not 
quite so successful in performance, 


nevertheless. was a worthwhile time 








with the master of Ayot St. Lawrence. 
“The Great Big Doorstep” by Frances 
Goodrich and Albert Hackett, under 
the able direction of Steffan Zachari. 
as, was heartily welcomed. Still await. 
ing production at press time was Sid. 
ney Howard’s “Lucky Sam McCay. 
ver. The response to the project has 
been encouraging and the guiding 
spirits are cautiously talking aboy 
the possibilities of expansion, 

Similarly, other groups of players 
have been finding audiences and criti. 
cal attention. And particularly note. 
worthy is the fact that more thay 
usual these groups are proving dura. 
ble. Whereas it had been customary to 
expect a company to expire after its 
initial production, there now are sey. 
eral that seem to have become fixtures 
on the calendars of New York’s drama 
editors and critics. 

One of these is On-Stage. operating 
in Greenwich Village, which put on 
a successful production of Strind 





“My Heart's in the Highlands” directed by David C. Bryant at 
Williams College, Mass. 


A scene from “The Cenci” staged by the Laboratory Theatre of 
Mount Holyoke College, Mass. 
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berg’s “Creditors,” as it opened its 
third season in town. “Creditors,” 
adapted and directed by Frank Co- 
saro. was an expert job, with designer 
Robert Ramsey utilizing every bit of 
the tiny stage. The three important 
roles were well-played by Beatrice 
Arthur, DeWitt Drury, and George 
Hill, and the production ran for over 
100 performances. 

Strindberg helped to triumph, too. 
Studio 7, a group confining its activi- 
ties to the spring and summer months. 
Studio 7 (now in the midst of anoth- 
er season) opened “The Father” to 
receptive critics, particularly Brooks 
\tkinson of The New York Times, 
who called it “a vivid and harrowing 
production.” John Stix directed with 
Ward Costello and Anne Shropshire 
playing the leads. 

The Interplayers, a third thriving 
group, which moved up to Carnegie 
Hall last summer and is back there 
again had great success with a revival 


- ry 
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of Sean O’Casey’s “The Silver Tas- 
sie,” directed by Al Saxe, in which 
Jack Parlance was given recognition 
for a creditable rendering of the 
wounded veteran of World War I. 
“The Silver Tassie,” the play that 
led O’Casey to break with Ireland’s 
Abbey Theatre, had the longest run 
of its career here. 

There is no doubt that the absences 
of both the American National The- 
atre and Academy's Experimental 
Theatre and Invitational Series were 
regrettable. However, the new play- 
wright did get a chance to see his 
creations come alive on a stage. Per- 
forming this invaluable function and 
performing it admirably has been the 
Abbe Practical Workshop, a school 
and theatre guided by Robert O’Byrne 
and Gloria Monty (Mrs. O'Byrne). 
Following up its auspicious beginning 
the season before, the Abbe put to- 
gether a subscription list, allowed 
$500 for each production and kept its 
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Marlowe's “Doctor Faustus” directed by Ralph Pendleton at the 


‘92 Theatre of Wesleyan University, Conn. 








boecker 


A Wellesley College Theatre production of the Fitts-Fitzgerald 
“Antigone"’ of Sophocles, designed and directed by Eldon Winkler. 


doors open to new play scripts. It 
opened the season with George Bel- 
lak’s “The Edge of the Sword,” a 
thought-compelling play about Nazi 
resurgence in Germany. Others have 
been “Building 222,” by Edward Gil- 
more, dealing with maladjusted and 
mentally ill wartime members of the 
United States Navy, and “When the 
Bough Breaks,” by John Gerstadt and 
Robert Scott, about childbirth in a 
lying-in hospital. Not to be forgotten, 
either, was the service rendered by 
giving a production to J. M. Synge’s 
“Deirdre of the Sorrows,” excellently 
directed by Richard Barr. 

Thus, when you add this to the 
usual activity in progress at the city’s 
colleges and universities—Hunter, N. 
Y. U., Adelphi, Fordham, Columbia, 
—and keep in mind that professional 
drama schools and centers are con- 
tinually bustling, it is obvious why 
there are those who are bullish about 
the theatre in Gotham. 





@ The professional theatre of New 
England is split in two by the seasons. 
The Winter Theatre, whose operations 
actually begin about Labor Day and 
continue into June. is concentrated 
largely in Boston, though there are 
more or less regular performances in 
New Haven, Conn., and occasional 
ones in Springfield, Mass., and Hart- 
ford, Conn. Now and then an attrac- 
tion finds its way into Providence, 
RK. L., for one or two nights and into 
Worcester, Mass., or Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

The Summer Theatre, which bustles 
into activity at Lakewood, near Skow- 
hegan, Me., at the end of May and re- 
fuses to recognize that winter is icu- 
men in until late in September, strad- 
dies the six states and provides every- 
one who has an automobile and the 
price of a ticket, with what usually 
is, and always purports to be, profes- 
sional drama. 

There are seven playhouses in Bos- 
ton, the theatrical capital of the sec- 
tion, and, of these, five are some- 
times filled in the regular period from 
September to June. It is not common, 
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however, to find more than three oc- 
cupied at a time, and the score can 
go down as low as one. These play- 
houses, six of them owned or operated 
by the Messrs. Shubert, the other by 
Marcus Heiman, presented in the 
period from January to June 30 of 
this year twenty-three plays or musi- 
cals, for a total of sixty weeks. In the 
same six months, they also offered 
three Yiddish language dramas, two 
ballet companies for one week each, 
eight solo performances by Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, and two opera com- 
panies, the Metropolitan and the San 
Carlo, for a single week each. Of the 
plays presented, eight were new and 
in preparation for Broadway—try- 
outs, that is. So were three of the 
musicals. 

The theatre of New Haven in the 
same period played to tryouts almost 
exclusively and to nearly all of these 
for three days only, in the Shubert 
Theatre. The usual practice of Broad- 
way is to send new shows to New 
Haven first, from Thursday through 
Saturday, then to offer them during 
the next two weeks in Boston or 
Philadelphia. 

Hartford gets touring shows only 
occasionally, about ten or twelve a 
vear, in the enormous Bushnell Audi- 
torium, but its sponsors hope to pro- 
vide this city with a theatre of more 
usual size next fall. Frank Lloyd 
Wright has designed a model play- 
house which will accommodate any 
type of attraction, including those 
whose values would perish in the 4000 
seat Auditorium. 

Road shows go to the Court Square 

Theatre in Springfield, playing two or 
three days at a time during fifteen or 
twenty weeks of the year. 
Located between Boston and 
Springfield, the city of Worcester has 
only its colossal Auditorium for the- 
atrical attractions and gets, therefore, 
none but the biggest musicals, and 
these for one night. 

Providence has the Metropolitan 
Theatre, a two-day haven for an oc- 
casional play. Nowhere else in the 
state of Rhode Island is there pro- 
fessional drama available, except in 
the summer. 

In Bridgeport another big audi- 
torium, the Klein Memorial, attracts 
a big show now and then, perhaps 
five a year. 

Three of the New England states, 
Maine, New 


mont, have no professional theatre 


Hampshire, and Ver- 


except in the summer. 
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In considering this admittedly 
gloomy picture, it is worth keeping 
in mind that a great many New Eng- 
landers who have no playhouse im- 
mediately available in the months 
from September to June, can still get 
to see plays. 

People of Connecticut are close 
enough to New York to commute to 
Broadway, and do. People in fou 
states—-Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Maine, and New Hampshire—can and 
do make the trip to Boston more or 
less regularly to go to the play. This 
is a matter of record borne out by the 
mail orders received at the theatres. 

Boston is only an hour by train 
from Providence and the same from 
Worcester. The people of cities like 
Lowell, Haverhill, and 
Brockton, Mass., of Portsmouth and 
Concord, N. H. and even of Port- 
land, Me., which is 90 miles away, 


Lawrence. 


do some playgoing in Boston. 

Since New York is now only four 
hours by train and one by plane, with 
both forms of transportation available 
almost every hour, we New Eng- 
landers are also patrons of the Broad- 
way theatre. 

The summer theatres are thicker in 
New England than in any comparable 
section of the country, and although 
some of them are booby traps, we 
have more than a fair share of good 
ones and some excellent companies. 

At this time, when this issue of 
THEATRE ARTs gets into print, there 
will be 
tered among the six states of New 
England, of which forty-six can be 


seventy such theatres scat- 


rated as professional under the scru- 
tiny and care of Actors Equity. 

In the winter season, the total num- 
ber of playhouses available in those 
cities which have them is seventeen, 
and it is an extraordinary week when 
ten of these have attractions. 

The summer theatres are of more 
kinds than are dreamt of in the coun- 
cils of Equity. There is the big old 
playhouse, for instance, typified by 
those at Lakewood. Me.. and Lake 
Whelom Park 


both of which were erected at the be- 


(Fitchburg, Mass. ) 


ginning of the century in amusement 
parks. People went for trolley rides 
in those remote days and at the end 
of the ride liked to see a play. These 
theatres are of the authentic “stock” 
type, playing new bills week after 
week for communities which like to 
accept and continue favorite actors. 
Both Lakewood and Whalom are 


particularly interesting because a 











large part of their clientele cong} 
of permanent residents of the section, 
A large area of its section of Maj 
including cities like Bangor and to 
like Skowhegan, is served by 7 
wood, for instance. The majority of 
its 1100 seats are occupied weekly by 
such people, who, for the most p } 
find it physically impossible to get tg: 
a professional play the rest of the 
year. 

This is significant because many of 7 
the summer theatres operated by pro. 
fessionals from Broadway or Boston 


& 


draw their patronage almost entirely 
from the summer colonies, while the 
residents of the communities stay 
home. : 

Another kind of summer theatre is @ 
designed to present Broadway attrae. 
tions, with visiting stars.‘in the best] 
professional manner. The first off 
these to win a great reputation, and 
the one which set a pattern for many 
others which have sprung -up sines 
is the Cape Playhouse, at Dennis, on 
Cape Cod. 

The late Raymond Moore, an artist 
with a fondness for the theatre, who 
resented the little barnyard play- 
houses whose actors were so often 
more eager than talented, decided in 7 
1926 that Cape Codders would pay 
Broadway prices if they could get 
Broadway attractions and stars. He” 
converted an old church in the lovely 
little town of Dennis, which is just 
half way Cape, and 
launched his playhouse successfully 
the following year. It has presented 
the best actors in good professional 
performances ever since, during the 
last four years under the direction of 
Richard Aldrich. 

In nearby Falmouth, Mr. Aldrich 
converted a golf club into a hand 
some playhouse last season, not too 
far from the place where the Univer. 
sity Players began their extraordinary 
career in 1928. The University Play- 
ers, at Old Silver Beach, Falmouth, 
were organized by Joshua Logan, @ 
then of Princeton, and Charles Leath 7 
erbee, of Harvard. Included in their 
membership were Henry Fonda, Mary 
garet Sullavan, Bretaigne Windust 
Richard Whorf. Mildred Natwiekyy 
and, in a later group, Tyrone Power 

Since all these people began there 
at Falmouth as unknowns and subse 
quently 





down the 





became famous. and since 





Bette Davis began her career as an 
usher who graduated to acting at the “" 
Cape Playhouse, and since the Wharf M 


Theatre. of Provincetown, also on 
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david pierce studio 


lorca’s “Blood Wedding” directed by Robert Alvin at Bennington Dartmouth Players in Tennessee Williams’ “This Property Is 
College, Vt. Condemned" designed and directed by George W. Schoenhut. 


“Wild Birds’ by Dan Totheroh, directed by Ann Randall at the “Cyrano de Bergerac” produced by the Tributary Theatre of 
Randall Playhouse, Conn. Boston. 
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“The Ascent of F 6” by Auden and Isherwood directed by S. “The Devil and Daniel Webster” directed by Marston Balch 
Morton Giles at the Rhode Island School of Design. at the Tufts College Arena Theatre, Mass. 





Cape Cod, launched Eugene O'Neill 
in the summer of 1916, with “Bound 
East for Cardiff,” the reputation of 
Cape Cod as an incubator of theatri- 
cal genius has become great. 

Other professional summer theatres 
which have run for a good many 
years in other parts of New England 
and have made considerable reputa- 
tions, include those at Westport and 
Guilford, Conn., at Newport, R. I., at 
Boston, Marblehead, Cambridge, and 
Stockbridge, Mass., and Ogunquit, Me. 

In addition to the summer theatres 
and the regular professional com- 
panies of the winter season, New Eng- 
land has at least twenty-five interest- 
ing college theatres, nearly 1000 com- 
munity drama groups of the amateur 
sort, and one repertory company of 
some stature. In the past year, winter 
stock companies have operated some 
of the time in East Hartford, Conn.., 
and in Boston. 

Our single repertory company, lo- 
cated in Cambridge, Mass., just 
around the corner from both Harvard 
and Radcliffe, was formed last year 
by a group whose princapals had been 
Harvard students and as such had 
operated semi-professionally during 
the two previous years. They bought 
Brattle Hall, an ancient building 
where Cambridge debutantes once 
danced, converted it into a comforta- 
ble playhouse seating 350, and began 
operating under Equity rules last 
October. Since then they have pre- 
sented Shakespeare, Ibsen, Shaw, 
Pirandello (“Henry IV”), Paul Vin- 
cent Carroll, Wycherly, and Gertrude 
Stein, and are still solvent. Most pros- 
perous of their attractions, almost all 
of which are enacted with guest stars, 
was “King Lear,” which played to 
13,000 people in six weeks. Though 
their acting has varied from good to 
terrible, they have proved that it is 
possible to operate a repertory com- 
pany successfully in this area, some- 
thing which no one had done since 
Henry Jewett closed down in 1931. 

In an article of limited length it 
is impossible to list adequately, or 
even fairly, all those colleges which 
do unusual work in the drama because 
there are so many. 

Yale's department of the drama 
would seem to be the best equipped 
in New England, with an extraordi- 
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nary faculty drawn largely from the 
top brackets of the professional the- 
atre. Yale is interested more than 
most colleges in the presentation of 
new plays by students, an endeavor of 
utmost consequence to the theatre at 
large, even if it has produced nothing 
more extraordinary at Yale in the last 
few years than “At War With the 
Army.” 

Smith College, at Northampton, 
Mass., is also remarkably well staffed, 
with Mrs. Hallie Flanagan Davis in 
charge. The students of Smith range 
through a wide variety of plays in a 
season, and do not shy away from the 
unusual or the unconventional. Dur- 
ing the past year, they presented one 
original based on the life of the 
founder of the college, and a ballet 
fantasy, “This Ring Is Magic,” with 
student choreography, among other 
attractions. 

In New Hampshire. the Dartmouth 
Players, who trace their ancestry back 
through a series of similar organiza- 
tions into the Eighteenth Century, 
offer classics and modern plays in 
Robinson Hall and look forward to 
the day when they can build a regular 
playhouse, for which they have been 
campaigning. 

Little Tufts College, at Medford, 
Mass., operates one of the few arena 
theatres in New England not only in 
the winter but also during the summer 
season. On its stage, which was once 
the floor of a gymnasium, they pre- 
sented this year a varied program 
including “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
on the one hand, and the American 
premiére of the Flemish drama, 
“Beggars in Paradise.” by Gaston- 
Marie Marlens. 

Boston University, with a pool of 
30,000 students on which to draw, is 
preparing to expand its department of 
theatre this fall, moving it into a new 
building where a small experimental 
theatre will be available. Leaders of 
the professional theatre of New York 
and Boston are lending their names 
to the project, which may well become 
important and significant, the more 
so because Harvard is still doing next 
to nothing about the theatre. 

At Amherst, Mass., the Masquers 
offer classics and new plays, too, 
among them in 1949-50, “The Wind 
Was North,” a new experimental work 


by the British author Peter Yates, 7 
At Wellesley College, which has i 
own summer theatre with professional 
players, the last season was given ¢ 
to American plays, among them 
“Eastward in Eden,” “Dark of the 
Moon” and Dion Boucicault’s * 
Shaughraun,” which was offered 
celebrate the college's 75th anniver-- 
sary. In 1875, the year Wellesley w 
opened, “The Shaughraun” was one 
of the popular shows in America, 

Mt. Holyoke College, at South Had- 
ley, sponsored one-act plays in Gem 
man, Italian and Spanish, for ong 
unusual program this season, and its 
courageous Laboratory Theatre 
presented “The Cherry Orchard” and 
Shelley’s “The Cenci,” among others, 

There are a number of good eg . 


lege theatres in Maine, among the 
that at the University of Maine div 
Herschel Bricker, whe 


Shakespearean productions have bee 


rected by 


much admired. 

Williams College, at Adams, Mass 
offers its audiences plays of many) 
kinds. This year, the program ranged: 
from the first part of “Faust” to a 
student musical comedy, with Lillian 
Hellman’s “Watch on the Rhine, : 
Irwin Shaw's “The Gentle People 
and Saroyan’s “My Heart's in the 
Highlands,” also included. 

Of the “community” groups, the 


Tributary Theatre of Boston still func’ 


tions after 10 seasons, presenting) 
classics on week-ends at New England | 
Mutual Hall and is preparing to ex 
tend the runs of its plays this coming 
season, to open them on Wednesday 
and play through Saturday of perhaps 
20 weeks. 4 
The Boston Catholic Theatre, in 1i€ 
second season during 1949-50, camé) 
closer to living up to its name in pro= 
ductions that were given occasionally) 
at New England Mutual Hall. Thouglt 
they offered “Irene” and some othet 
works, they also presente 
two plays suitable for a theatre ¢ 
their name. both of which had , 
tracted some attention in the conte 
by the Christophers. One of these 
called 7 Voice in Rama,” the wo 
of one James Coppinger, w hich dei 
more or less effectively with a Jews 
family in Palestine in the time @ 
dissension over 


similar 


Christ. torn by 
whether or not He is the Messiah. 
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® John Millington Synge lived a mere thirty-eight 
years before, as Yeats reverentially put it, he went 
“upward out of his ailing body into the heroical 
fountains.” But during the brief span of his pro- 
ductivity, begun in 1903 and ended by his death of 
cancer in 1909, this English-descended playright 
gave Ireland’s theatre its first claim to greatness 
Even after having contributed such Irish master- 
pieces as “Riders to the Sea” and “The Playboy of 
the Western World,” Synge, it is true, could hardly 
be described as a favorite son. The newspapers gave 
him for the most part only grudging obituary no- 
tices. The Sinn Fein devoted one-fourth of an article 
to Synge and three-fourths to an obscure Gaelic 
League singer who had led a demonstration against 
his “Playboy.” Still, the year of his death, 1909. 
was a year of apotheosis for its author. He managed 
to complete a memorable draft of “Deirdre of the 
Sorrows,” on which he had been working feverishly 
in a race against time, since he knew he was dying 
And in composing his “Deirdre,” on which he la- 
bored harder than on any of the other plays, writing 
about twenty versions of the work after September 
1907, he knew he was scaling heights not hitherto 
attempted by him. All his earlier written plays had 
been peasant drama, but in “Detrdre” he would ful- 
fill the heroic ideals of the Irish Renaissance which 
had called forth his talent; and to dramatize the 
famous legend that also drew plays from Lady 
Gregory, Yeats, “A.E.”, and Stephens, was a chal- 
lenge he could not take lightly. For Synge, then, 
“Deirdre” was the last testament of his genius. Syng« 
died on March 24. By mid-December of the same 
year of 1909, with Maire O'Neill playing the ill- 
starred heroine, the Abbey was producing the play 
while Yeats and Lady Gregory watched over the 
production anxiously, and the premiére on January 
13, 1910 was a tribute to the dead poet-playwright 

Synge’s last play has, nevertheless, been less fre- 
quently performed in Ireland than one might have 
expected, and it was virtually a new play to Ameri- 
can playgoers when the venturesome Abbe Practical 
Workshop presented it on December 14, 1949 at 
the Master Institute Theatre. So far as anyone could 
determine, this tragedy had never been performed 
in New,“York professionally. If it is too much to 
claim *that, with the exception of Dorothy Patten 
who played the nurse, the actors, capably directed 
by Richard Barr, did justice to this exacting play 
even the Abbey Theatre’s famous actors did not 
do so), there was no doubt that the production was 
an unusual event. Noting that “Deirdre of the 
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by JO! IN GASSNER 


John Millington Synge 


Sorrows” was a difficult play to act, Brooks Atkinson 
recognized it for the “glorious drama” it is. Synge, 
he declared, was “the man who could make the Eng- 
lish drama dance with loveliness and rapture,” and 
poured “all his love for the greenness of Ireland 
into this literary and dramatic incantation with its 
sadness and tenderness and its sorrow over the 
cruelty of men.” And Richard Watts, Jr., writing 
1 the New York Post, reminded his readers that 
the play “provides a most complete answer to those 
who have wondered whether the author of “The 
Playboy of the Western World” and “Riders to the 
Sea’ would have continued to grow in stature if 
he had lived.” 

Since poetic drama is hard to come by in the 
modern theatre, THEATRE Arts has sensibly elected 


to present this almost neglected 


masterpiece in place 
of some ordinary play that ran longer in New York 
and was more loudly publicized than the Abbe Work- 
shop’s production. I heartily approve a policy that 
will give the magazine’s readers high matter written 
in earlier periods, especially when the current season 
suffers from a paucity of print-worthy drama. 


‘ 


nge appears to have faced a difficult problem 
n writing “De-rd: »f the Sorrows.’ He not only 
found it necessary to pitch h’s verbal music higher 
than he had done in the plays he had devoted to 
the Irish peasantry, but he had to write the play 
in a heroic vein that is virtually a lost art in our 
century. His bent had been hitherto sceptical and 
antiheroic, as can be seen in “The Playboy of the 
[’estern World.’ “In the Shadow of the Glen,” 
“The Tinker’s Wedding,” and “The Well of the 
Saints,’ and he had written muted tragedy in the 
little masterpiece “Riders to the Sea.” He was ac- 
tually still at work on “Deirdre’’> when he succumbed 
to cancer, and the unfinished state of the final manu- 
script is apparent in the incomplete utilization of 
the grotesque character Owen. Owen was an after- 
thought. In the list of characters of the published 
play, he is described as Conchubor’s attendant and 
spy, but his role, essential to the dramatic mood, 
is of slight consequence to the plot 

Nevertheless, Synge acquitted himself splendidly 
of the task he undertook at the suggestion of Yeats 
Apparently, he had long felt drawn to the subject 
of the star-crossed lovers who defy King Conchubor. 
We surmise this from the fact that he translated 
a portion of an eighteenth-century manuscript, “The 
Fate of the Children of Uisenach,’ into English 


during one of his early trips to the Aran Islands. 
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He was keenly aware of the tangled web of human 
destiny and disillusioned about the possibility of 
happiness ; he was also resigned to an early death. 
The irony and pathos of the play came naturally 
to him. Devoted to simplicity and a past master 
of a poctic but colloquial Irish dialogue, he also 
created a Deirdre who is not a stilted legendary 
hgure He gave he ia resemblance to a Wic klow 
peasant lass until destiny transfigures her into a 
timeless heroine, and he placed her for two acts 
n surroundings congenial to his poet’s love of na- 
ture. Tempering the romanticism of the ancient tale, 
moreover, he took account of the precariousness of 
a seven-year-long idyll, during which a man may 
tire of an obscure ‘tife with the woman he loves and, 
evidently to the distress of some admirers, Synge 
concluded Deirdre’s and Naisi’s last scene togethe 
with bitter words; the lovers who are about to die 
separately for thcir great love quarrel before they 
part forever. In the midst of a movement which 
brought Lrish writers and the Abbey Theatre’s play- 
ers clocely together, Synge remained the somewhat 
mordant man whose only unqualified allegiance was 
to his art. “In the arts,” as Yeats wrote in his 
diary, “he knew no language but his own.” Only 
the genius of Synge during the first decade of the 
Celtic Renaissance could have mingled nectar and 
acid, high romance and abrasive realism, in a 
single play 

In “Deirdre of the Sorrows,” Synge went further. 
however. He took the inspired leap that reaches 
beyond both realism and romanticism. He wrote 
“high tragedy” which, as all the tragic miaster- 
pieces show us, supersedes everything with its own 
inviolable essence and supplants both realistic ob- 
servation and the soft seductions of romantic senti- 
ment. In Paris he had once declared, “We should 
unite stoicism, asceticism, and ecstasy.” A better pre- 
scripton for composing a tragedy could hardly be 
found, and Synge met its conditions admirably, 
although the “asceticism’—the restraint he exer- 
cised in the treatment of physical passion and 
sensuous luxuriance—-may remain unnoticed while 
the rich music of his dialogue weaves its spell. A 
hard truth is served, and nothing is left for tears 
as-the play arrives at the concluding Sophoclean 
speeches. It can, indeed, be admitted that the range 
of “Deirdre of the Sorrows” is not particularly 
wide lor the modern mind, but it leads one up 
those high peak where the air is clear and the 
light dazzling while so many contemporary play- 
wrights leave us floundering in the valleys 
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ACT ONE 


Scene: Lavarcham’s house on Slieve Fuadh. There 
is a door to inner room on the left, and a door to 
open air on the right. Window at back and a frame 
with a ha'f-finished piece of tapestry. There are also 
a large press and heavy oak chest near the back 
wall. The place is neat and clean but bare. Lavar- 
cham, woman of fifty, is working at tapestry frame. 
Old Woman comes in from left. 


Oxtp Woman: She hasn’t come yet, is it, and it 
falling to the night? 
LAVARCHAM: She has not. Concealing her 
anxiety) It’s dark with the clouds are coming from 
the west and south, but it isn’t later than the 
common. 


Ox_p Woman: It’s later, surely, and I hear tell the 
Sons of Usna, Naisi and his brothers, are above 
chasing hares for two days or three, and the same 
awhile since when the moon was full 


LAVARCHAM: (more anxiously) The gods send they 
don’t set eyes on her—(with a sign of helplessness 
yet if they do itself, it wasn’t my wish brought them 
or could send them away. 


Oxtp WomMAN: (reprovingly) If it wasn’t, you’d do 
well to keep a check on her, and she turning a 
woman that was meant to be a queen. 


LAVARCHAM: Who'd check her like was meant to 
have her pleasure only, the way if there were no 
warnings told about her you'd see troubles coming 
when an old king is taking her, and she without a 
thought but for her beauty and to be straying 


the hills. 


Ovp Woman: The gods help the lot of us. . . 
Shouldn’t she be well pleased getting the like of 
Conchubor, and he middling settled in his years it- 
self? I don’t know what he wanted putting her this 
wild place to be breaking her in, or putting myself 
to be roasting her supper and she with no patience 
for her food at all. 


She looks out 


LAVARCHAM: Is she coming from the glen? 


Or_p Woman: She is not. But whisht—there’s two 
men leaving the furze—(crying out) it’s Conchubor 
and Fergus along with him. Conchubor’ll be in a 
blue stew this night and herself abroad. 


LAVARCHAM: (settling room hastily) Are they close 
by? 


Ovp Woman: Crossing the stream, and there’s her- 
self on the hillside with a load of twigs. Will I run 
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out and put her in order before they'll set eyes on 
her at all? 


LavARCHAM: You will not. Would you have him 
see you, and he a man would be jealous of a hawk 
would fly between her and the rising sun. (She 
looks out) Go up to the hearth and be as busy 
if you hadn’t seen them at all. 


as 


Outp WomMmaAN: sitting down to polish vessel 
There'll be trouble this night, for he should be in 
his tempers from the way he’s stepping out, and he 
swinging his hands. 


LAVARCHAM: (wearied with the whole matter) Itd 
be best of all, maybe, if he got in tempers with her- 
self, and made an end quickly, for I’m in a poor 
way between the pair of them. (Going back to tapes- 
try frame) There they are now at the door 


Conchubor and Fergus come in 


CoNCHUBOR AND Fercus: The gods save you. 
LAVARCHAM: (getting up and curtseying) The gods 
save and keep you kindly, and stand between you 
and all harm for ever. 


Concuusor: (looking around) Where is Deirdre? 


LAVARCHAM: (trying to speak with indifference 
Abroad upon Slieve Fuadh. She does be all times 
straying around picking flowers or nuts, or sticks 
itself ; but so long as she’s gathering new life I’ve a 
right not to heed her, I’m thinking, and she taking 
her will. 


Fergus talks to Old Woman 


Concnusor: (stiffly) A night with thunder coming 
is no night to be abroad. 


LAVARCHAM: (more uneasily) She’s used to every 
track and pathway, and the lighting itself wouldn't 
let down its flame to singe the beauty of her like. 


Fercus: (cheerfully) She’s right, Conchubor, and 
let you sit down and take your ease, (he takes a 
wallet from under his cloak) and I'll count out what 
we've brought, and put it in the presses within. 


(He goes into the inner room with the Old Woman 


ConcHuBorR: (sitting down and looking about 
Where are the mats and hangings and the silver 
skillets I sent up for Deirdre? 


LAVARCHAM: The mats and hangings are in this 
press, Conchubor. She wouldn’t wish to be soiling 
them, she said, running out and in with mud and 
grasses on her feet, and it raining since the night of 
Samhain. The silver skillets and the golden cups we 
have beyond locked in the chest. 





Concuusor: Bring them out and use them from 
this day. 


LAVARCHAM: We'll do it, Conchubor. 


ConCHUBOR: (getting up and going to frame) Is 


this hers ° 


LAVARCHAM: (pleased to speak of it) It is, Conchu- 
bor. All say there isn’t her match at fancying figures 
and throwing purple upon crimson, and she edging 
them all times with her greens and gold. 


CONCH UBOR: a little uneasily Is she keeping wise 
and busy since I passed before, and growing ready 
for her life in Emain? 


LAVARCHAM: (dryly) That is a question will give 
small pleasure to yourself or me. (Making up her 


mind to speak out) If it’s the truth I'll tell you, she’s 
growing too wise to marry a big king and she a 
score only. Let you not be taking it bad, Conchubor, 
but you'll get little good seeing her this night, for 
with all my talking it’s wilfuller she’s growing these 
two months or three. 


CoNCHUBOR severely, but relieved things are no 
orse) Isn’t it a poor thing you’re doing so little to 
school her to meet what is to come? 


LAVARCHAM: I’m after serving you two score of 
years, and I'll tell you this night, Conchubor, she’s 
little call to mind an old woman when she has the 
birds to school her, and the pools in the rivers 
where she goes bathing in the sun. I'll tell you if 
you seen her that time, with her white skin, and 
her red lips, and the blue water and the ferns about 
her, you'd know, maybe, and you greedy itself, it 
wasn’t for your like she was born at all. 


ConcHupor: It’s little I heed for what she was 
born: she’ll be my comrade. surely. 


He é€xamines he workbox 


LAVARCHAM: (sinking into sadness again) I’m in 
dread so they were right saying she’d bring destruc- 
tion on the world, for it’s a poor thing when you 
see a settled man putting the love he has for a young 
child, and the love he has for a full woman, on a 
girl the like of her; and it’s a poor thing, Conchu- 
bor, to see a High King, the way you are this day, 
prying after her needles and numbering her lines 
of thread 


CONCHUBOR gelling uf Let you not be talking 
too lar and vou old itself Walks across room and 
hack Does she know. the troubles are foretold? 


LAVARCHAM n the tone of the earlier talk) V'm 
ulter telling her one time and another, but I’d do 
as well speaking to a lamb of ten weeks and it racing 
the hills. . It’s not the dread of death or troubles 


that would tame her like. 


Concuusor: (looks out) She’s coming now, and let 
you walk in and keep Fergus till I speak with her 
a while. 


LAVARCHAM: (going left) If I'm after vexing you 
itself, it'd be best you weren’t taking her hasty or 
scolding her at all. 


Concuusor: (very stiffly) I’ve no call to. I’m well 
pleased she’s light and airy. 


LAVARCHAM: (offended at his tone) Well pleased, 
is it? (With a snort of irony) It’s a queer thing the 
way the likes of me do be telling the truth, and the 
wise are lying all times. 


(She goes into room on left. Conchubor arranges 
himself before a mirror for a moment, then goes a 
little to the left and waits. Deirdre comes in poorly 
dressed, with a little bag and a bundle of twigs in 
her arms. She is aston:shed for a moment when she 
sees Conchubor; then she makes a curtsey to him, 
and goes to the hearth without any embarrassment) 


ConcuHusor: The gods save you, Deirdre. I have 


come up bringing you rings and jewels from Emain 
Macha. 


Deirpre: The gods save you. 
Concuusor: What have you brought from the hills? 


DEIRDRE: quite self-possesse d) A bag of nuts, and 
twigs for our fires at the dawn of day. 


CONCHUBOR: (showing annoyance in spite of him- 
self) And it’s that way you’re picking up the man- 
ners will fit you to be Queen of Ulster? 


Deirpre: (made a little defiant by his tone) I have 
no wish to be a queen. 


ConcHuBor: (almost sneeringly) You'd wish to be 
dressing in your duns and grey, and you herding 
your geese or driving your calves to their shed 
like the common lot scattered in the glens. 


DerrpRE: (very defiant) I would not, Conchubor. 
She goes to tapestry and begins to work) A girl 
born the way I’m born is more likely to wish for a 
mate who'd be her likeness. . . . A man with his 
hair like the raven, maybe, and his skin like the 
now and his lips like blood spilt on it. 


CoNCHUBOR: (sees his mistake, and after a moment 
takes a flattering tone, looking at her work) What- 
ever you wish, there’s no queen but would be well 
pleased to have your skill at choosing colours and 
making pictures on the cloth. (Looking closely) 
What is it you’re figuring? 


Derrpre: (deliberately) Three young men and they 
chasing in the green gap of a wood. 

































































ConcHuBor: (now almost pleading) It’s soon you'll 
have dogs with silver chains to be chasing in the 
woods of Emain, for I have white hounds rearing 
up for you, and grey horses, that I’ve chosen from 
the finest in Ulster and Britain and Gaul. 


Dermrpre: (unmoved as before) Ive heard tell, in 
Ulster and Britain and Gaul, Naisi and his brothers 
have no match and they chasing in the woods. 


ConcuuBorR: (very gravely) Isn’t it a strange thing 
you’d be talking of Naisi and his brothers, or figur- 
ing them either, when you know the things that are 
foretold about themselves and you? Yet you've little 
knowledge, and I’d do wrong taking it bad when 
it'll be my share from this out to keep you the way 
you'll have little call to trouble for knowledge, o1 
its want either. 


Detrpre: Yourself should be wise, surely. 


Concuusor: The like of me has a store of knowl- 
edge that’s a weight and terror. It’s for that we do 
choose out the like of yourself that are young and 
glad only. . . . I’m thinking you are gay and lively 
each day in the year? 


Deirpre: I don’t know if that’s true, Conchubor. 
There are lonesome days and bad nights in this 
place like another. 


Concuvusor: You should have as few sad days, I’m 
thinking, as I have glad and good ones 


DerrpRE: What is it has you that way ever coming 
this place, when you’d hear the old woman saying 
a good child’s as happy as a king? 


Concuvusor: How would I be happy seeing age 
coming on me each year, when the dry leaves are 
blowing back and forward at the gate of Emain? 
And yet this last while I’m saying out. when I see 
the furze breaking and the daws sitting two and 
two on ash-trees by the duns of Emain, Deirdre’s a 
year nearer her full age when she'll be my mate and 
comrade, and then I’m glad surely. 


Derrpre: (almost to herself) I will not be vour mate 
in Emain. 


CONCHUBOR: (not heeding her) It’s there you'll be 
proud and happy and you'll learn that, if young 
men are great hunters, vet it’s with the like of my- 
self you'll find a knowledge of what is priceless in 
your own like. What we all need is a place is safe 
and splendid, and it’s that you'll get in Emain in 
two days or three. 


DEIRDRI aghast) Two days! 
ConcHuBor: I have the rooms ready. and in a little 


while you'll be brought down there, to be my queen 
and queen of the five parts of Ireland. 


~ 
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Deirpre: (standing up frightened and pleading) 


I'd liefer stay this place, Conchubor. . . . Leave me 
this place, where I’m well used to the tracks and 
pathways and the people of the glens. . . . It’s for 


this life I’m born, surely. 


Concuvusor: You'll be happier and greater with 
myself in Emain. It is I will be your comrade, and 
will stand between you and the great troubles are 
foretold. 


Derrpre: I will not be your queen in Emain when 
it’s my pleasure to be having my freedom on the 
edges of the hills. 


Concuvupor: It’s my wish to have you quickly; I’m 
sick and weary thinking of the day you'll be brought 
down to me, and seeing you walking into my big, 
empty halls. I've made all sure to have you, and 
yet all said there’s a fear in the back of my mind 
I'd miss you and have great troubles in the end, 
It’s for that, Deirdre, I’m praying that you'll come 
quickly ; and you may take the word of a man has 
no lies, you'll not find, with any other, the like of 
what I’m bringing you in wildness and confusion 
in my own mind. 


Derrpre: I cannot go, Conchubor. 


CoNcHvuBOR: (taking a triumphant tone) It is my 
pleasure to have you, and I a man is waiting a long 
while on the throne of Ulster. Wouldn’t you liefer 
be my comrade, growing up the like of Emer and 
Maeve, than to be in this place and you a child 
always? 


DerrpRE: You don’t know me and you'd have little 
joy taking me, Conchubor. I’m a long while 
watching the days getting a great speed passing me 
by. I’m too long taking my will. and it’s that way 


I'll be living always. 


ConcuHvusor: (dryly) Call Fergus to come with me. 
This is your last night upon Slieve Fuadh. 


Derrpre: (now pleadingly) Leave me a short space 
longer, Conchubor. Isn’t it a poor thing I should be 
hastened away. when all these troubles are foretold? 
Leave me a year, Conchubor; it isn’t much I’m 


asking 


ConcHuBor: It’s much to have me two score and two 
weeks waiting for your voice in Emain, and you in 
this place growing lonesome and shy. I’m a ripe 
man and in great love, and yet. Deirdre, I’m the 
King of Ulster. (He gets up) Ill call Fergus, and 


we'll make Emain ready in the morning. 


Hi. TOS towards door on I ff 


DEIRDRI Do not call him. Con- 


year of quiet. . It’s one 


clinging to hin 
chubor. . . . Promise me 


year I’m asking only 





Concuvusor: You'd be asking a year next year, and 
the years that follow. (Calling) Fergus! Fergus! 
To Deirdre) Young girls are slow always; it is thei 
lovers that must say the word (Calling) Fergus! 


Deirdre springs away from him as Fergus comes in 
with Lavarcham and the Old Woman 


Concuvusor: (to Fergus) There is a storm coming, 
und we’d best be going to our people when the night 


i young. 


Fercus: (cheerfully) The gods shield you, Deirdre 
To Conchubor) We're late already, and it’s no 
work the High King to be slipping on stepping- 
stones and hilly pathways when the floods are rising 


with the rain 
He helps Conchubor into his cloak 


CONCHUBOR: clad that he has made his decision 
Lavarcham) Keep your rules a few days longer, 

and you'll be brought down to Emain, you and 

Deirdre with you. 

LAVARCHAM: obediently Your rules are kept 


aiwavs 
Concuvupor: The gods shield you 


Hi Oe oul vith Fergus. Old Womar b rl ts doo} 
LAVARCHAM: (looking at Deirdre, who has covered 
her face) Wasn't I saying you’d do it? You've 
brought your marriage a sight nearer not heeding 
those are wiser than yourself. 


DeirpRE: (with agitation) It wasn’t I did it. Will 
you take me from this place, Lavarcham, and keep 
me safe in the hills? 


LAVARCHAM: He’d have us tracked in the half of a 
day, then you’d be his queen in spite of you, and I 


and mine would be destroyed for ever. 


DEIRDRI terrified with the reality that is before 
he Are there none can go against Conchubor 


LAVARCHAM: Maeve of Connaught only, and _ thos 


that are her like. 


Deirpre: Would Fergus go against him? 


LAVARCHAM: He would, maybe, and _ his temper 


roused 


DerrpRI na lower voice ut th sudder excitement 
Would Naisi and his brothers? 


LAVARCHAM impatiently) Let you not be dwelling 


on Naisi and his brothers. . . . In the end of all 
there is none can go against Conchubor, and it’s 


~ 


folly that we’re talking, for if any went against Con- 


chubor it’s sorrow he’d earn and the shortening of 
his day of life. 


She turns away, and Deirdre stands up stiff with 
excitement and goes and looks out of the window) 


Derrpre: Are the stepping-stones flooding, Lavar- 
cham? Will the night be stormy in the hills? 


LAVARCHAM: looking at her curiously) The 
stepping-stones are flooding, surely, and the night 
will be the worst, I’m thinking, we’ve seen these years 
gone by. 


DeEIRDRE: (tearing open the press and pulling out 
clothes and tapestries) Lay these mats and hangings 
by the windows, and at the tables for our feet, and 
take out the skillets of silver, and the golden cups 
we have, and our two flasks of wine. 


LAVARCHAM: What ails you? 


DeirpRe: (gathering up a dress) Lay them out 
quickly, Lavarcham, we’ve no call dawdling this 
night. Lay them out quickly; I’m going into the 
room to put on the rich dresses and jewels have 
been sent from Emain. 


LAVARCHAM: Putting on dresses at this hour, and it 
dark and drenching with the weight of rain! Are 
you away in your head? 


DemrRpRE: (gathering her things together with an 
outburst of excitement) | will dress like Emer in 
Dundealgan, or Maeve in her house in Connaught. 
If Conchubor’ll make me a queen, I'll have the 
right of a queen who is a master, taking her own 
choice and making a stir to the edges of the seas... . 
Lay out your mats and hangings where I can stand 
this night and look about me. Lay out the skins 
of the rams of Connaught and of the goats of the 
west. I will not be a child or plaything; Ill put on 
my robes that are the richest, for I will not be 
brought down to Emain as Cuchulain brings his 
horse to the yoke, or Conall Cearneach puts his 
shield upon his arm; and maybe from this day I 
will turn the men of Ireland like a wind blowing 
on the heath. 


She goes into room. Lavarcham and Old Woman 
look at each other, then the Old Woman goes over, 
looks in at Deirdre through chink of the door, and 
then closes it carefull) 


Outp WomMAN: in a frightened whisper) She’s 
thrown off the rags she had about her, and there 
she is in her skin; she’s putting her hair in shiny 
twists. Is she raving, Lavarcham, or has she a good 
right turning to a queen like Maeve? 

LAVARCHAM putting up hanging very anxiously) 
It’s more than raving’s in her mind, or I’m the 
more astray; and yet she’s as good a right as an- 
other, maybe, having her pleasure, though she’d 



























































spoil the world. 


Ovtp Woman: (helping her) Be quick before she'll 
come back. . . . Who'd have thought we’d run be- 
fore her, and she so quiet till to-night. Will the High 
King get the better of her, Lavarcham? If I was 
Conchubor, I wouldn’t marry with her like at all. 


LAVARCHAM: Hang that by the window. That should 
please her, surely. When all’s said, it’s her like will 
be the master till the end of time. 


Otp Woman: (at the window) There’s a mountain 
of blackness in the sky, and the greatest rain falling 
has been these long years on the earth. The gods 
help Conchubor. He'll be a sorry man this night, 
reaching his dun, and he with all his spirits, think- 
ing to himself he’ll be putting his arms around her 
in two days or three. 


LAVARCHAM: It’s more than Conchubor’l] be sick and 
sorry, I’m thinking, before this story is told to 
the end. 

Loud knocking on door at the right 

LAVARCHAM: (startled) Who is that? 


Nasi: (outside) Naisi and his brothers. 


LAVARCHAM: We are lonely women. What is it 
you're wanting in the blackness of the night? 


Naist: We met a young girl in the woods who told 
us we might shelter this place if the rivers rose on 
the pathways and the floods gathered from the 


butt of the hills. 


Old Woman clasps her hands in horror 


LAVARCHAM: (with great alarm) You cannot come 
in. . .. There is no one let in here, and no young 
girl with us. 


Narst: Let us in from the great storm. Let us in 
and we will go further when the cloud will rise. 


LAVARCHAM: Go round east to the shed and you'll 
have shelter. You cannot come in. 


Natsi: (Knocking loudly) Open the door or we will 
burst it. (The door is shaken 


Otp Woman: (in a timid whisper) Let them in, 
and keep Deirdre in her room to-night. 


AINNLE AND ARDAN outside) Open! Open! 
LAVARCHAM: (to Old Woman) Go in and keep her. 


Ovp Woman: I couldn't keep her. I’ve no hold on 
her. Go in yourself and I will free the door. 
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LAVARCHAM: I must stay and turn them out. (She 
pulls her hair and cloak over her face) Go in and 
keep her. 


Oitp Woman: The gods help us. 
She runs into the inner room 
Voices: Open! 


LAVARCHAM: (opening the door) Come in then and 
ill-luck if you'll have it so. 


Naisi and Ainnle and Ardan come in and look 
round with astonishment 


Natst: It’s a rich man has this place, and no herd 
at all. 


LAVARCHAM: (sitting down with her head half 
covered) It is not, and you'd best be going quickly. 


Nasi: (hilariously, shaking rain from his clothes) 
When we’ve had the pick of luck finding princely 
comfort in the darkness of the night! Some rich 
man of Ulster should come here and he chasing in 
the woods. May we drink? (He takes up flask) 
Whose wine is this that we may drink his health? 


LAVARCHAM: It’s no one’s that you’ve call to know. 
Naist: Your own health then and length of life. 
Pouring out wine for the three. They drink 


LAVARCHAM: (very crossly) You're great boys taking 
a welcome where it isn’t given, and asking questions 
where you've no call to. If you’d a quiet place 
settled up to be playing yourself, maybe, with a 
gentle queen, what'd you think of young men prying 
around and carrying tales? When I was a bit of a 
girl the big men of Ulster had better manners, and 
they the like of your three selves, in the top folly 
of youth. That'll be a story to tell out in Tara that 
Naisi is a tippler and stealer, and Ainnle the drawer 
of a stranger’s cork. 


Naisit: (quite cheerfully, sitting down beside her 
At your age you should know there are nights when 
a king like Conchubor will spit upon his arm ring, 
and queens will stick their tongues out at the rising 
moon. We're that way this night, and it’s not wine 
we're asking only. Where is the young girl told us 
we might shelter here? 


LAVARCHAM: Asking me you'd be? We're decent 
people, and | wouldn’t put you tracking a young 
girl, not if you gave me the gold clasp you have 


hanging on your coat. 


Naist: (giving it to her) Where is she? 


LAVARCHAM: (in confidential whisper, putting her 
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hand on his arm) Let you walk back into the hills 
and turn up by the second cnuceen where there are 
three together. You'll see a path running on the 
rocks and then you'll hear the dogs barking in the 
houses, and their noise will guide you till you come 
to a bit of cabin at the foot of an ash-tree. It’s 
there there is a young and flighty girl that I’m think- 
ing is the one you’ve seen. 


Nasi: (Ailariously) Here’s health, then, to herself 
and you! 


ArpaNn: Here’s to the years when you were young 


as she ! 
AINNLE: (in a frightened whisper) Naisi! 


Naisi looks up and Ainnle beckons to him. He goes 
over and Ainnle points to something on the golden 
mug he holds in his hand) 


Naist: (looking at it in astonishment) This is the 
High King’s. I see his mark on the rim. Does 
Conchubor come lodging here? 


LAVARCHAM: (jumping up with extreme annoyance) 


Who says it’s Conchubor’s? 


How dare young fools 
the like of you—(speaking with vehement insolence ) 
come prying around, running the world into troubles 
for some slip of a girl? What brings you this place 
straying from Emain? (Very bitterly) Though you 
think, maybe, young men can do their fill of foolery 
and there is none to blame them. 


Naisit: (very soberly) Is the rain easing? 


Arpan: The clouds are breaking. . . . I can see 
Orion in the gap of the glen. 


Natst: (still cheerfully) Open the door and we'll go 
forward to the little cabin between the ash-tree and 
the rocks. Lift the bolt and pull it. 


Deirdre comes in on left royally dressed and ver) 
beautiful. She stands for a moment, and then as the 
door opens the calls softly 


Detmrpre: Naisi! Do not leave me, Naisi. I am Deir- 
dre of the Sorrows. 


Nast: (transfixed with amazement) And it is you 
who go around in the woods making the thrushes 
bear a grudge against the heavens for the sweetness 


ol your voice singing. 


Dempre: It is with me you've spoken, surely. (To 
Lavarcham and Old Woman) Take Ainnle and 
Ardan, these two princes, into the little hut wher 
we eat, and serve them with what is best and 
sweetest. I have many things for Naisi only 


LAVARCHAM overawed by her tone) I will do it. 


and I ask their pardon. I have fooled them here 


Derrpre: (to Ainnle and Ardan) Do not take it 
badly that I am asking you to walk into our hut 
for a little. You will have a supper that is cooked 
by the cook of Conchubor, and Lavarcham will tell 
you stories of Maeve and Nessa and Rogh. 


AINNLE: We'll ask Lavarcham to tell us stories of 
yourself, and with that we’ll be well pleased to be 
doing your wish. 


(They all go out except Deirdre and Naisi) 


DerrprReE: (sitting in the high chair in the centre) 
Come to this stool, Naisi (pointing to the stool) If 
it’s low itself the High King would sooner be on it 
this night than on the throne of Emain Macha. 


Natsi: (sitting down) You are Fedlimid’s daughter 
that Conchubor has walled up from all the men of 
Ulster. 


Dermpre: Do many know what is foretold, that 
Deirdre will be the ruin of the Sons of Usna, and 
have a little grave by herself, and a story will be 
told for ever? 


Narst: It’s a long while men have been talking of 
Deirdre, the child who had all gifts, and the beauty 
that has no equal; there are many know it, and 
there are kings would give a great price to be in my 
place this night and you grown to a queen. 


Deirpre: It isn’t many I'd call, Naisi. . . . I was 
in the woods at the full moon and I heard a voice 
singing. Then I gathered up my skirts, and I ran on 
a little path I have to the verge of a rock, and | 
saw you pass by underneath, in your crimson cloak, 
singing a song, and you standing out beyond your 
brothers are called the Plower of Ireland. 


Naist: It’s for that you called us in the dusk? 


DetrpRE: (in a low voice) Since that, Naisi, I have 
been one time the like of a ewe looking for a lamb 
that had been taken away from her, and one time 
seeing new gold on the stars, and a new face on 
the moon, and all times dreading Emain. 


Naisi: (pulling himself together and beginning to 
draw back a little) Yet it should be a lonesome 
thing to be in this place and you born for great 
company. 


Derrpre: (softly) This night I have the best com- 
pany in the whole world. 


Narst: (still a little formally) It is I who have the 


best company, for when you're queen in Emain you 
will have none to be your match or fellow. 


Derrpre: I will not be queen in Emain. 


Natst: Conchubor has made an oath you will, surely. 
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Detapre: It’s for that maybe I’m called Deirdre, 
the girl of many sorrows . . . for it’s a sweet life you 
and I could have, Naisi. It should be a sweet 
thing to have what is best and richest, if it’s for a 
short space only. 


Nals!: (very distressed) And we've a short space 
only to be triumphant and brave. 


DerrprRe: You must not go, Naisi, and leave me to 
the High King, a man is aging in his dun, with his 
crowds round him, and his silver and gold. ( Mor 
quickly) 1 will not live to be shut up in Emain, 
and wouldn’t we do well paying, Naisi, with silence 
and a near death. (She stands up and walks away 
from him) I'm a long while in the woods with my 
own self, and I’m in little dread of death, and it 
earned with riches would make the sun red with 
cnvy, and he going up the heavens; and the moon 
pale and lonesome, and she wasting away. (Shé 
comes to him and puts her hands on his shoulder 
Isn’t it a small thing is foretold about the ruin of 
ourselves, Naisi, when all men have age coming and 
great ruin in the end? 

Naisi: Yet it’s a poor thing it’s I should bring you 
to a tale of blood and broken bodies, and the filth 
of the grave... . Weuldn’t we do well to wait, Deu 
dre, and I each twilight meeting you on the sidcs 
of the hills? 


Derrpre: (despondently) His messengers are com- 


ing. 
Nast: Messengers are coming? 
DerrpRE: To-morrow morning or the next, surely 


Naist: Then we'll go away. It isn’t I will give your 
like to Conchubor, not if the grave was dug to be 
my lodging when a week was by. (He looks out) The 
stars are out, Deirdre, and let you come with me 
quickly, for it is the stars will be our lamps many 
nights and we abroad in Alban, and taking ow 
journeys among the little islands in the sea. Ther 
has never been the like of the joy we'll have, Deir- 
dre, you and I, having our fill of love at the ev 
ning and the morning till the sun is high 


Deirpre: And yet I’m in dread leaving this place. 
where I have lived always. Won’t I be lonesome and 
I thinking on the little hill beyond. and the appl 
trees do be budding in the spring-time by thx post 
of the door? (A little shaken by what has passed 
Won't I be in great dread to bring you to destruc- 
tion, Naisi, and you so happy and young? 


Natst: Are you thinking I'd go on living after this 
night, Deirdre, and you with Conchubor in Emain? 
Are you thinking I'd go out after hares when I's 


~ 


had your lips in my sight? 


Lavarcham comes in as they cline to cach other 





LAVARCHAM: Are you raving, Deirdre? Are yoy 
choosing this night to destroy the world? 


DerrpRE: (very deliberately) It’s Conchubor has 
chosen this night calling me to Emain. (To Naisi 
Bring in Ainnle and Ardan, and take me from this 
place, where I’m in dread from this out of the foot- 


steps of a hare passing 
Hi. LOE 


DemrpRE: (clinging to Lavarcham) Do not take it 
bad I’m going, Lavarcham. It’s you have been a 
good friend and given me great freedom and joy, 
and I living on Slieve Fuadh; and maybe you'll be 
weil pleased one day saying you have nursed Deirdre. 


LAVARCHAM: (moved) It isn’t I'll be well pleased 
and I far away from you. Isn’t it a hard thing you're 
doing, but who can help it? Birds go mating in the 
spring of the year, and ewes at the leaves falling, 
but a young girl must have her lover in all the 


courses of the sun and moon 


Derrpre: Will you go to Emain in the morning? 
LAVARCHAM: I will not. I'll go to Brandon in the 
south; and in the course of a piece, maybe, I'll be 
ailing back and forward on the seas to be looking 
on your face and the little wavs vou have that none 


can equal 


Na com bact th Ainnle and Ardan and Old 


’ 


Derrpre: (taking Naist’s hand) My two brothers. 
l am going with Naisi to Alban and the north to 
face the troubles are foretold. Will you take word to 


Conchubor in Emain? 


AINNLE: We will go with you 
ARDAN: We will be your servants and your hunts- 
men, Deirdre. 


DEIRDR It isn’t one brother only of you three 1s 
brave and courteous. Will vou wed us, Lavarcham? 


‘ 


1OoOUu hav the words and customs 


LAVARCHAM: I will not. then. What would I want 


meddling in the ruin you will earn 


Natst: Let Ainnle wed us He has been with 


wise men and he knows their ways 


AINNLE: (joining their hands) By the sun and moon 
and the whole earth, I wed Deirdre to Naisi. (He 
steps back and holds up his hands) May the air bless 


vou, and water and the wind. the sea. and all the 


hours of the sun and moon 
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ACT TWO 


Scene: Alban. Early morning in the beginning of 
winter. A wood outside the tent of Deirdre and 
Naisi. Lavarcham comes in muffled in a cloak. 

Deirdre. Deirdre. 


LAVARCHAM: (calling 


DEIRDRE: coming from tent My welcome, Lavar- 
cham. 


saw the oars through the tops of the trees, and | 


Whose curagh is rowing from Ulster? I 
thought it was you were coming towards us. 


LAVARCHAM: I came in the shower was before dawn. 


DerrprRE: And who is coming? 


LAVARCHAM: (mournfully) Let you not be startled 
or taking it bad, Deirdre. It’s Fergus bringing mes- 
ges of peace from Conchubor to take Naisi and 


his brothers back to Emain 


Sitting down 
DEIRDRE lightly) Naisi and his brothers are well 


and what would take them 
back to Conchubor in Ulster? 


pleased with this place ; 


LAVARCHAM: Their like would go any place where 
they'd see death standing. (With more agitation 
I'm in dread Conchubor wants to have yourself and 
to kill Naisi, and that that'll be the ruin of the 
Sons of Usna. I’m silly, maybe, to be dreading the 
like, but those have a great love for yourself have 


right to be in dread always 


DemRpre : Emain should be no safe 


place for myself and Naisi. And isn’t it a hard thing 
they’l] le ave us no peace, 


more anxiously 


Lavarcham, and we so 
quiet in the woods? 


LAVARCHAM im pressively It's a hard thing. 
surely: but let vou take my word and swear Naisi, 
by the earth, and the sun over it, and the four 


quarters of the moon, he'll not go back to Emain 


for good faith or bad faith 





the time Conchubor’s 
keeping the high throne of Ireland. It’s that 
would save you, surely. 


DeEIRDRE: 
oaths to stop what’s coming, and little power in 
what I’d do, Lavarcham, to change the story of 
Conchubor and Naisi and the things old men fore- 


told. 


(without hope) There's little power in 


LAVARCHAM: (aggressively) Was there little power 
in what you did the night you dressed in your finery 
and ran Naisi off along with you, in spite of Con- 
chubor and the big nobles did dread the blackness 
of your luck? It was power enough you had that 
night to bring distress and anguish; and now I’m 
pointing you a way to save Naisi, you'll not stir 
stick or straw to aid me. 


DEIRDRE: 
voice against me, Lavarcham, if you have will itself 
to guard Naisi. 


a little haughtily) Let you not raise your 


LAVARCHAM: (breaking out in anger) Naisi is it? I 
didn’t care if the crows were stripping his thigh- 
bones at the dawn of day. It’s to stop your own 
despair and wailing, and you waking up in a cold 
bed, without the man you have your heart on, I 
Starting up with temper) Yet 


there is more men than Naisi in it; and maybe I 


am raging now. 


was a big fool thinking his dangers, and this day, 
would fill you up with dread. 


Derrpre: (sharply) Let you end; such talking is a 
fool’s only, when it’s well you know if a thing 
harmed Naisi it isn’t I would live after him. (With 
distress) It’s well you know it’s this day I’m dread- 
ing seven years, and I fine nights watching the 
heifers walking to the haggard with long shadows 
or the time I’ve been 
stretched in the sunshine, when I’ve heard Ainnle 
and Ardan stepping lightly, and they saying: Was 
there ever the like of Deirdre for 
sleepy queen? 


on the grass; (with emotion 


a happy and 


LAVARCHAM: (not fully pacified 


and welcome is it, if Naisi chooses? 


And yet you'll go, 


Deirpre: I’ve dread going or staying, Lavarcham 
It’s lonesome this place, having happiness like ours, 
till I’m ask'ng each day will this day match yester- 
day, and will to-morrow take a good place beside 
the same day in the year that’s gone, and wonder- 
ing all times is it a game worth playing, living on 
until you’re dried and old, and our joy is gone 
for ever. 


LAVARCHAM: If it’s that ails you, I tell you there’s 
little hurt getting old, though young girls and poets 
do be storming at the shapes of age. (Passionately) 
Chere’s little hurt getting old, saving when you're 
looking back, the way I’m looking this day, and 
seeing the young you have a love for breaking up 


their hearts with folly. (Going to Deirdre) Take 















































































my word and stop Naisi, and the day’ll come you'll 
have more joy having the senses of an old woman 
and you with your little grandsons shrieking round 
you, than I’d have this night putting on the red 
mouth and the white arms you have, to go walking 
lonesome byways with a gamey king. 


DerrpreE: It’s little joy of a young woman, or an 
old woman, I'll have from this day, surely. But 
what use is in our talking when there’s Naisi on 
the foreshore, and Fergus with him? 


LAVARCHAM: (desparingly) I’m late so with my 
warnings, for Fergus’d talk the moon over to take 
a new path in the sky. (With reproach) You'll not 
stop him this day, and isn’t it a strange story you 
were a plague and torment, since you were that 
height, to those did hang their lifetimes on your 
voice. (Overcome with trouble; gathering her cloak 
about her) Don’t think bad of my crying. I’m not 
the like of many and I'd see a score of naked 
corpses and not heed them at all, but I’m destroyed 
seeing yourseH in your hour of joy when the end is 
coming surely 


Owen comes in quickly, rather ragged, bows to 
Deirdre 


Owen: (to Lavarcham) Fergus’s men are calling 
you. You were seen on the path, and he and Naisi 
want you for their talk below. 


LAVARCHAM: (looking at him with dislike) Your- 
selfs an ill-lucky thing to meet a morning is the 
like of this. Yet if you are a spy itself I'll go and 
give my word that’s wanting surely. 


Goes out 


Owen: (to Deirdre) So I’ve found you alone, and | 
after waiting three weeks getting ague and asthma 
in the chill of the bogs, till I saw Naisi caught with 
Fergus. 


Derrpre: I’ve heard news of Fergus; what brought 
you from Ulster? 


Owen: (who has been searching, finds a loaf and 
sits down eating greedily, and cutting it with a 
large knife) The full moon, I’m thinking, and it 
squeezing the crack in my skull. Was there ever a 
man crossed nine waves after a fool’s wife and he 
not away in his head? 


Derpre: (absently) It should be a long time since 
you left Emain, where there’s civility in’ speech 
with queens. 


Owen: It’s a long while, surely. It’s three weeks I 
am losing my manners beside the Saxon bull-frogs 
at the head of the bog. Three weeks is a long space, 
and yet you're seven years spancelled with Naisi 
and the pair. 





Dempre: (beginning to fold up her silks and 
jewels) Three weeks of your days might be long, 
surely, yet seven years are a short space for the 
like of Naisi and myself. 


Owen: (derisively) If they’re a short space there 
aren’t many the like of you. Wasn’t there a queen 
in Tara had to walk out every morning till she'd 
meet a stranger and see the flame of courtship leap. 
ing up within his eye? Tell me now, (leaning to. 
wards her) are you well pleased that length with 
the same man snorting next you at the dawn of day? 


DerrpRE: (very quietly) Am I well pleased seven 
years seeing the same sun throwing light across the 
branches at the dawn of day? It’s a heartbreak to 
the wise that it’s for a short space we have the 
same things only. (With contempt) Yet the earth 
itself is a silly place, maybe, when a man’s a fool 
and talker. 


Owen: (sharply) Well, go, take your choice. Stay 
here and rot with Naisi or go to Conchubor in 
Emain. Conchubor’s a wrinkled fool with a swelling 
belly on him, and eyes falling downward from his 
shining crown; Naisi should be stale and weary. 
Yet there are many roads, Deirdre, and I tell you 
I'd liefer be bleaching in a bog-hole than living on 
without a touch of kindness from your eyes and 
voice. It’s a poor thing to be so lonesome you'd 
squeeze kisses on a cur dog’s nose. 


Derrpre: Are there no women like yourself could 
be your friends in Emain? 


Owen: (vehemently) There are none like you, 
Deirdre. It’s for that I’m asking are you going 
back this night with Fergus? 


Deirpre: I will go where Naisi chooses. 


OweEN: (with a burst of rage) It’s Naisi, Naisi, is it? 
Then, I tell you, you'll have great sport one day 
seeing Naisi getting a harshness in his two sheep’s 
eyes and he looking on yourself. Would you credit 
it, my father used to be in the broom and heather 
kissing Lavarcham, with a little bird chirping out 
above their heads, and now she’d scare a raven from 
a carcase on a hill. (With a sad cry that brings 
dignity into his voice) Queens get old, Deirdre, 
with their white and long arms going from them, 
and their backs hooping. I tell you it’s a poor thing 
to see a queen’s nose reaching down to scrape 
her chin. 


Derrpre: (looking out, a little uneasy) Naisi and 
Fergus are coming on the path. 


Owen: I'll go so, for if I had you seven years I'd be 
jealous of the midges and the dust is in the air. 
Muffles himself in his cloak ; with a sort of warning 
in his voice) Vl give you a riddle, Deirdre: Why 
isn’t my father as ugly and old as Conchubor? You've 
no answer? . . . It’s because Naisi killed him. (With 
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curious expression) Think of that and you awake at 
night, hearing Naisi snoring, or the night you hear 
strange stories of the things I’m doing in Alban or in 
Ulster either. 


He goes out, and in a moment Naisi and Fergus 
come in on the other side) 


Nast: (gaily) Fergus has brought messages of peace 
from Conchubor. 


Dempre: (greeting Fergus) He is welcome. Let you 
rest, Fergus, you should be hot and thirsty after 
mounting the rocks. 


Fercus: It’s a sunny nook you've found in Alban; 
yet any man would be well pleased mounting higher 
rocks to fetch yourself and Naisi back to Emain. 


Dempre: (with keenness) They've answered? They 
would go? 


Fercus: (benignly) They have not, but when I was 
a young man we'd have given a lifetime to be in 
Ireland ‘a score of weeks ; and to this day the old men 
have nothing so heavy as knowing it’s in a short 
while they'll lose the high skies are over Ireland, and 
the lonesome mornings with birds crying on the bogs. 
Let you come this day, for there’s no place but Ire- 
land where the Gael can have peace always. 


Naisi: (gruffly) It’s true, surely. Yet we're better 
this place while Conchubor’s in Emain Macha. 


Fercus: (giving him parchments) There are your 
sureties and Conchubor’s seal. (To Deirdre) I am 
your surety with Conchubor. You'll not be young 
always, and it’s time you were making yourselves 
ready for the years will come, building up a homely 
dun beside the seas of Ireland, and getting in your 
children from the princes’ wives. It’s little joy wan- 
dering till age is on you and your youth is gone away, 
so you’d best come this night, for you’d have great 
pleasure putting out your foot and saying, “I am in 
Ireland, surely.” 


Deirpre: It isn’t pleasure I’d have while Conchubor 
is king in Emain. 


Fercus: (almost annoyed) Would you doubt the 
seals of Conall Cearneach and the kings of Meath? 
He gets parchments from his cloak and gives them 
to Naisi. More gently) It’s easy being fearful and you 
alone in the woods, yet it would be a poor thing if a 
timid woman (taunting her a little) could turn away 
the Sons of Usna from the life of kings. Let you be 
thinking on the years to come, Deirdre, and the way 
you'd have a right to see Naisi a high and white- 
haired justice beside some king of Emain. Wouldn’t 
it be a poor story if a queen the like of you should 
have no thought but to be scraping up her hours 
dallying in the sunshine with the sons of kings? 


Detrpre: (turning away a little haughtily) 1 leave 
the choice to Naisi. (Turning back towards Fergus) 
Yet you'd do well, Fergus, to go on your own way, 
for the sake of your own years, so you'll not be say- 
ing till your hour of death, maybe, it was yourself 
brought Naisi and his brothers to a grave was scooped 
by treachery. 


Goes into tent 


Fercus: It is a poor thing to see a queen so lone- 
some and afraid. (He watches till he is sure Deirdre 
cannot hear him) Listen now to what I’m saying. 
You'd do well to come back to men and women are 
your match and comrades, and not be lingering until 
the day that you'll grow weary, and hurt Deirdre 
showing her the hardness will grow up within your 
eyes. .. . You’re here years and plenty to know it’s 
truth I’m saying. 


Deirdre comes out of tent with a horn of wine, she 
catches the beginning of Naisi’s speech and stops with 
stony wonder 


Nasi: (very thoughtfully) Vil not tell you a lie. 
There have been days a while past when I’ve been 
throwing a line for salmon or watching for the run 
of hares, that I’ve a dread upon me a day’d come 
I'd weary of her voice, (very slowly) and Deirdre’d 
see I'd wearied. 


Fercus: (sympathetic but triumphant) I knew it, 
Naisi. . . . And take my word, Deirdre’s seen your 
dread and she’ll have no peace from this out in the 


woods. 


Naisi: (with confidence) She’s not seen it. oc. 
Deirdre’s no thought of getting old or wearied ; it’s 
that puts wonder in her ways, and she with spirits 
would keep bravery and laughter in a town with 
plague. 


(Deirdre drops the horn of wine and crouches down 
where she is 


Fercus: That humour’ll leave her. But we’ve no call 
going too far, with one word borrowing another. 
Will you come this night to Emain Macha? 


Nasi: I'll not go, Fergus. I’ve had dreams of getting 
old and weary, and losing my delight in Deirdre ; but 
my dreams were dreams only. What are Conchubor’s 
seals and all your talk of Emain and the fools of 
Meath beside one evening in Glen Masain? We'll 
stay this place till our lives and time are worn out. 
It’s that word you may take in your curagh to Con- 
chubor in Emain. 


Fercus: (gathering up his parchments And you 


won't go. surely 


Naist: I will not. . . . ve had dread, I tell you, 
dread winter and summer, and the autumn and the 
springtime, even when there’s a bird in every bush 
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making his own stir till the fall of night; but this 
talk’s brought me ease, and I see we're as happy as 
the leaves on the young trees, and we’ll be so ever 
and always, though we'd live the age of the eagle and 
the salmon and the crow of Britain. 

Fercus: (with anger) Where are your brothers? My 
message is for them also. 


Natsi: You'll see them above chasing otters by the 
stream. 
Fercus: (bitterly) It isn’t much I was mistaken. 
thinking you were hunters only. 


He goes. Naisi turns towards tent and sees Deirdre 
crouching down with her cloak round her face. 


Deirdre comes out 


Natst: You’ve heard my words to Fergus? (She does 
not answer. A pause. He puts his arm round her. 
Leave troubling, and we'll go this night to Glen da 
Ruadh, where the salmon will be running with the 
tide. 

Crosses and sits down 
DerrpRE: (in a very low voice) With the tide in a 
little while we will be journeying again, or it is our 
own blood maybe will be running away. (She turns 
and clings to him) The dawn and evening are a 
little while, the winter and the summer pass quickly, 
and what way would you and I, Naisi, have joy for 


ever? 


Natst: We'll have the joy is highest till our age is 
come, for it isn’t Fergus’s talk of great deeds could 
take us back to Emain. 


Derrpre: It isn’t to great deeds you’re going but to 
near troubles. and the shortening of your days the 
time that they are bnght and sunny: and isn’t it a 


poor thing that I, Deirdre, could not hold you away? 
NalIsI I’ve said we'd Stay in Alban always. 


Deirpre: There’s no place to stay always... . It’s a 
long time we've had, pressing the lips together, going 
up and down, resting in our arms, Naisi, waking with 
the smell of June in the tops of the grasses, and lis- 
tening to the birds in the branches that are highest 

.. It’s a long time we've had, but the end has come. 


surely. 


Natst: Would vou have us go to Emain, though if 
any ask the reason we do not know it, and we jour- 
neving as the thrushes come from the north, or young 
birds fly out on a dark sea? 


Derrpre: There’s reason all times for an end that’s 
come. And I’m well pleased, Naisi, we're going for- 
ward in the winter the time the sun has a low place, 


and the moon has her mastery in a dark sky, for it’s 
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you and I are well lodged our last day, where there 
is a light behind the clear trees, and the berries on 
the thorns are a red wall. 


Narst: If our time in this place is ended, come away 
without Ainnle and Ardan to the woods of the east. 
for it’s right to be away from all people when two 
lovers have their love only. Come away and we'll be 
safe always. 
Deirrpre: (broken-hearted) ‘There’s no safe place, 
Naisi, on the ridge of the world. . . . And it’s in the 
quiet woods I’ve seen them digging our grave, throw- 
ing out the clay on leaves are bright and withered. 


Nasi: (still more eagerly) Come away, Deirdre, and 
it’s little we'll think of safety or the grave beyond it, 
and we resting in a little corner between the daytime 
and the long night. 

DeimrprReE: (clearly and gravely) It’s this hour we're 
between the daytime and a night where there is sleep 
for ever, and isn’t it a better thing to be following 
on to a near death, than to be bending the head 
down, and dragging with the feet, and seeing one 
day a blight showing upon love where it is sweet and 
tender? 

Nasi: (Ais voice broken with distraction) If a near 
death is coming what will be my trouble losing the 
earth and the stars over it, and you. Deirdre, are their 
flame and bright crown? Come away into the safety 
of the woods 

DetrprRe: (shaking her head slowly) There are as 
many ways to wither love as there are stars in a night 
of Samhain ; but there is no way to keep life, or love 
with it, a short space only It’s for that there’s 
nothing lonesome like a love is watching out the time 
most lovers do be sleeping It’s for that we're 
setting out for Emain Macha when the tide turns 
on the sand. 


Natsi: (giving in) You're right, maybe. It should be 


a poor thing to see great lovers and they sleepy and 


old 


DemrRDRE: (with a more tender intensity) We're seven 
years without roughness or growing weary: seven 
years so sweet and shining. the gods would be hard 
set to give us seven days the like of them. It’s for that 
we're going to Emain. where there'll be a rest for 
ever, or a place for forgetting, in great crowds and 
they making a stir 

Naist: (very softly) We'll go, surely, in place of 
keeping a watch on a love had no match and it wast- 
ing away. (They cling to each other for a moment, 
then Naisi looks up) There are Fergus and Lavar- 


i 


cham and my two brothers 


Deirdre LoeSs. Natsi sit vith his head bowed. Owen 
runs in stealthily. comes behind Naisi and seizes him 
round the arms. Naisi shakes him off and u hips oul 
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his sword ) 


OweEN: (screaming with derisive laughter and show- 
ing his empty hands) Ah, Naisi, wasn’t it well I didn’t 
kill you that time? There was a fright you got! I’ve 
heen watching Fergus above—don’t be frightened 
and I’ve come down to see him getting the cold 
shoulder, and going off alone. 


Fergus and others come in. They are all subdued 
like men at a queen’s wake) 


Naist: (putting up his sword) There he is. (Goes to 
Fergus) We are going back when the tide turns, | 
and Deirdre with yourself, 


Att: Going back! 


AiwnLe: And you'll end your life with Deirdre, 
though she has no match for keeping spirits in a little 
company is far away by itself? 


ArpaNn: It’s seven years myself and Ainnle have been 
servants and bachelors for yourself and Deirdre. Why 
will vou take her back to Conchubor ? 


Natst: I have done what Deirdre wishes and has 
chosen. 


Fercus: You’ve made a choice wise men will be glad 
of in the five ends of Ireland. 


Owen: Wise men is it, and they going back to Con- 
chubor? I could stop them only Naisi put in his 
sword among my father’s ribs, and when a man’s 
done that he'll not credit your oath. Going to Con- 
chubor! I could tell of plots and tricks, and spies were 
well paid for their play. (He throws up a bag of 
gold) Are you paid, Fergus? 


He scatters gold pieces over Fe rous ) 
Fercus: He is raving. . . . Seize him. 


Owen: (flying between them) You won't. Let the 

lot of you be off to Emain, but I'll be off before you. 
Dead men, dead men! Men who'll die for 

Deirdre’s beauty; I’ll be before you in the grave 


Runs out with his knife in his hand. They all run 
after him except Lavarcham, who looks out and then 
clasps her hands. Deirdre comes out to her in a dark 
loak 
ctoaKn 


Derrpre: What has happened ? 


LaVARCHAM: It’s Owen’s gone raging mad, and he’s 
alter splitting his gullet bevond at the butt of the 
stone. There was ill luck this day in his eye. And he 
knew a power if he’d said it all 


Naisi comes back qui kly, followed hy the others 


THEATRE 


AINNLE: (coming in very excited) That man knew 
plots of Conchubor’s. We'll not go to Emain, where 
Conchubor may love her and have hatred for your- 
self. 


Frercus: Would you mind a fool and raver? 


AINNLE: It’s many times there’s more sense in mad- 
men than the wise. We will not obey Conchubor. 


Naist: I and Deirdre have chosen; we will go back 
with Fergus. 


ArDAN: We will not go back. We will burn your 
curaghs by the sea. 


Fercus: My sons and I will guard them. 


AINNLE: We will blow the horn of Usna and our 
friends will come to aid us. 


Narsr: It is my friends will come. 


AINNLE: Your friends will bind your hands, and you 
out of your wits. 


Deirdre comes forward quickly and comes between 
Ainnle and Naisi 


DerrprReE: (in a low voice) For seven years the Sons 
of Usna have not raised their voices in a quarrel. 


AINNLE: We will not take you to Emain. 
ArpAN: It is Conchubor has broken our peace. 


AINNLE: (to Deirdre) Stop Naisi going. What way 


would we live if Conchubor should take you from us? 


Deirpre: There is no one could take me from you. 
I have chosen to go back with Fergus. Will you 
quarrel with me, Ainnle, though I have been your 


queen these seven years in Alban? 


AINNLE: (substding suddenly) Naisi has no call to 


take you. 


ARDAN: Why are you going? 


DeirDRE: (to both of them and the others) It is my 
wish. ... It may be I will not have Naisi growing an 
old man in Alban with an old woman at his side, and 
young girls pointing out and saying, “that is Deirdre 
and Naisi had great beauty in their youth.” It may be 
we do well putting a sharp end to the day is brave 
and glorious, as our fathers put a sharp end to the 
days of the kings of Ireland; or that I’m wishing to 
set my foot on Slieve Fuadh, where I was running 


one time and leaping the streams, (to Lavarcham 
and that I’d be well pleased to see our little apple- 
trees, Lavarcham, behind our cabin on the hill: or 


that I’ve learned, Fergus, it’s a lonesome thing to be 


away from Ireland always 
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AINNLE: (giving in) There is no place but will be 
lonesome to us from this out, and we thinking on our 
seven years in Alban. 


Deirpre: (to Naisi) It’s in this place we'd be lone- 
some in the end. . . . Take down Fergus to the sea. 
He has been a guest had a hard welcome and he 
bringing messages of peace. 


Fercus: We will make your curagh ready and it 
fitted for the voyage of a king. 


(He goes with Nasi 


Dermpre: Take your spears, Ainnle and Ardan, and 
go down before me, and take vour horse-boys to be 
carrying my cloaks are on the threshold. 


AINNLE: (obeying) It’s with a poor heart we'll carry 
your things this day we have carried merrily so often, 
and we hungry and cold 


They gather up things and go out 


Derrpre: (to Lavarcham) Go you, too, Lavarcham. 
You are old, and I will follow quickly. 


LAvARCHAM: I’m old, surely, and the hopes I had 
my pride in are broken and torn. 


She goes oul, u ith a look of awe at Deirdre 


DetrpRE: (clasping her hands) Woods of Cuan, 
woods of Cuan, dear country of the east! It’s seven 
years we've had a life was joy only, and this day we’re 
going west, this day we're facing death, maybe, and 
death should be a poor, untidy thing, though it’s a 
queen that dies. 


She goes out slowly 


CURTAIN 





-- 
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ACT THREE 


Scene. Tent below Emain, with shabby skins and 
benches. There is an opening at each side and at 
back, the latter closed. Old Woman comes in with 
food and fruits and arranges them on table. Conchy- 
bor comes in on night. 


Concuupor: (sharply) Has no one come with news 
for me? 


Outp Woman: I’ve seen no one at all, Conchubor. 


ConcHuBOR: (watches her working for a moment, 
then makes sure opening at back is closed) Go up 
then to Emain, you’re not wanting here. (A_ noise 


heard left) Who is that? 


Ov_p Woman: (going left) It’s Lavarcham coming 
again. She’s a great wonder for jogging back and for- 
ward through the world, and I made certain she'd be 
off to meet them ; but she’s coming alone, Conchubor, 
my dear child Deirdre isn’t with her at all. 


CoNCHUBOR: Go up so and leave us. 


Oxtp Woman: (pleadingly) I'd be well pleased to 
set my eyes on Deirdre if she’s coming this night, as 
we're told. 


ConcHuBor: (impatiently) It’s not long till you'll 
see her. But I’ve matters with Lavarcham, and let 
you go now, I’m saying. 


He shows her out right, as Lavarcham comes in on 


the left 


LAVARCHAM: (looking round her with suspicion 
This is a queer place to find you, and it’s a queer 
place to be lodging Naisi and his brothers, and 
Deirdre with them, and the lot of us tired out with 
the long way we have been walking. 


ConcHuBor: You've come along with them the 
whole journey? 


LavaRCHAM: I have, then, though I’ve no call now to 
be wandering that length to a wedding or a burial, or 
the two together. (She sits down wearily) It’s a poor 
thing the way me and you is getting old, Conchubor, 
and I’m thinking you yourself have no call to be 
loitering this place getting your death, maybe, in the 
cold of night. 


Concuvusor: I’m waiting only to know is Fergus 
stopped in the north. 


LAVARCHAM: (more sharply) He’s stopped, surely, 
and that’s a trick has me thinking you have it in mind 
to bring trouble this night on Emain and Ireland and 
the big world’s east beyond them. (She goes to him) 
And yet you'd do well to be going to your dun, and 
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not putting shame on her meeting the High King, 
and she seamed and sweaty and in great disorder 
from the dust of many roads. (Laughing derisively) 
Ah, Conchubor, my lad, beauty goes quickly in the 
woods, and you'd let a great gasp, I tell you, if you 
set your eyes this night on Deirdre. 


ConcHuBor: (fiercely) It’s little I care if she’s white 
and worn, for it’s I did rear her from a child. I should 
have a good right to meet and see her always. 


LAVARCHAM: A good right, is it? Haven’t the blind 
a good right to be seeing, and the lame to be dancing, 
and the dummies singing tunes? It’s that right you 
have to be looking for gaiety on Deirdre’s lips. 
Coaxingly) Come on to your dun, I’m saying, and 
leave her quiet for one night itself. 


ConcuuBor: (with sudden anger) I'll not go, when 
it’s long enough I am above in my dun stretching 
east and west without a comrade, and I more needy, 
maybe, than the thieves of Meath. .. . You think I’m 
old and wise, but I tell you the wise know the old 
must die, and they'll leave no chance for a thing slip- 
ping from them they’ve set their blood to win. 
LAVARCHAM: (nodding her head) If you're old and 
wise, it’s I’m the same, Conchubor, and I’m telling 
you you'll not have her though you’re ready to de- 
stroy mankind and skin the gods to win her. There’s 
things a king can’t have, Conchubor, and if you go 
rampaging this night you’ll be apt to win nothing but 
death for many, and a sloppy face of trouble on your 
own self before the day will come. 


ConcHusBor: It’s too much talk you have. (Goes 
right) Where is Owen? Did you see him no place and 
you coming the road ? 


LAVARCHAM: I seen him surely. He went spying on 
Naisi, and now the worms is spying on his own inside. 


ConcHuBor: (exultingly) Naisi killed him? 


LAVARCHAM: He did not, then. It was Owen de- 
stroyed himself running mad because of Deirdre. 
Fools and kings and scholars are all one in a story 
with her like, and Owen thought he’d be a great man, 
being the first corpse in the game you'll play this 
night in Emain. 


Concuusor: It’s yourself should be the first corpse, 
but my other messengers are coming, men from the 
clans that hated Usna. 


LAVARCHAM: (drawing back hopelessly) Then the 
gods have pity on us all! 


Men with weapons come in 


Concuusor: (to Soldiers) Are Ainnle and Ardan 


separate from Naisi? 


Men: They are, Conchubor. We've got them off, 
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saying they were needed to make ready Deirdre’s 
house. 


Concuupor: And Naisi and Deirdre are coming? 


SoLpieER: Naisi’s coming, surely, and a woman with 
him is putting out the glory of the moon is rising and 
the sun is going down. 


Concuusor: (looking at Lavarcham) That’s your 
story that she’s seamed and ugly? 


Sotprer: I have more news. (Pointing to Lavar- 
cham) When that woman heard you were bringing 
Naisi this place, she sent a horse-boy to call Fergus 
from the north. 


Concuusor: (to Lavarcham) It’s for that you've 
been playing your tricks, but what you've won is a 
nearer death for Naisi. (To Soldiers) Go up and call 
my fighters, and take that woman up to Emain. 


LAvARCHAM: I'd liefer stay this place. I’ve done my 
best, but if a bad end is coming, surely it would be a, 
good thing maybe I was here to tend her. 
ConcHusor: (fiercely) Take her to Emain; it’s too 
many tricks she’s tried this day already. (A Soldier 
goes to her 


LAVARCHAM: Don’t touch me. (She puts her cloak 
round her and catches Conchubor’s arm) 1 thought 
to stay your hand with my stories till Fergus would 
come to be beside them, the way I'd save yourself, 
Conchubor, and Naisi and Emain Macha; but I'll 
walk up now into your halls, and I'll say (with a 
gesture) it’s here nettles will be growing, and beyond 
thistles and docks. Ill go into your high chambers, 
where you’ve been figuring yourself stretching out 
your neck for the kisses of a queen of women; and 
I'll say it’s here there'll be deer stirring and goats 
scratching, and sheep waking and coughing when 
there is a great wind from the north. (Shaking her- 
self loose. Conchubor makes a sign to Soldiers) I’m 
going, surely. In a short space I'll be sitting up with 
many listening to the flames crackling, and the beams 
breaking, and I looking on the great blaze will be the 
end of Emain. 


She goes out 


Concuusor: (looking out) I see two people in the 
trees ; it should be Naisi and Deirdre. (To Soldier) 
Let you tell them they’ll lodge here to-night. 


Conchubor goes out right. Naisi and Deirdre come 
in on left, very weary) 


Naisi: (to Soldiers) Is it this place he’s made ready 
for myself and Deirdre ? 


SoLpireR: The Red Branch House is being aired and 
swept and you'll be called there when a space is by; 


till then you’d find fruits and drink on this table, and 
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so the gods be with you. 
Goes out right) 


Natst: (looking round) It’s a strange place he’s put 
us camping and we come back as his friends. 


Derrpre: He’s likely making up a welcome for us, 
having curtains shaken out and rich rooms put in 
order ; and it’s right he’d have great state to meet us, 
and you his sister’s son 

Natst: (gloomily) It’s little we want with state or 
rich rooms or curtains, when we're used to the ferns 
only and cold streams and they making a stir. 
Detrpre: We want what is 
our right in Emain (looking at hangings 


roaming round room 
, and though 
he’s riches in store for us it’s a shabby, ragged place 
he’s put us waiting, with frayed rugs and skins are 
eaten by the moths. 


NalIsI: 


worry over skins and moths on this first night that 


a little impatient!) There are few would 
we've come back to Emain. 


DeIRDRE: 
for that I’d worry all times, when it’s I have kept 


brightly) You should be well pleased it’s 


your tent these seven years as tidy as a bee-hive or a 
linnet’s nest. If Conchubor’d a queen like me in 
Emain he’d not have stretched these rags to mect us. 
She pulls hanging, and it opens) There’s new earth 
on the ground and a trench dug. ... It’s a grave. 
Naisi, that is wide and deep. 


NalIs!: 


grave) And that'll be our home in Emain. 


goes over and pulls back curtain showing 
.. He’s 
dug it wisely at the butt of a hill, with fallen trees to 
hide it. He’ll want to have us killed and buried before 


Fergus comes. 


Dempre: Take me away. . Take me to hide in the 
rocks, for the night is coming quickly. 


Nasi: (pulling himself together) 1 will not leave my 


~ 


brothers. 


Deimrpre: (vehemently) It’s of us two he’s jealous. 
Come away to the places where we’re used to have 
Wouldn’t it be a good thing to lic 


She pulls him left 


our company 
hid in the high ferns togethe: 
1 hear strange words in the trees. 


Nast: It should be the strange fighters of Conchubor. 
I saw them passing as we came. 


DEIRDRE: 
this side. Listen, Naisi! 


pulling him towards the right) Come to 


Natsit: There are more of them... . We are shut in. 
and I have not Ainnle and Ardan to stand near me. 
Isn’t it a hard thing that we three who have con- 


quered many may not die together? 
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Deirpre: (sinking down) And isn’t it a hard thing 
that you and I are in this place by our opened grave: 
though none have lived had happiness like ours those 
days in Alban that went by so quickly? 


Narst: It’s a hard thing, surely, we’ve lost those days 
for ever; and yet it’s a good thing, maybe, that all 
goes quick, for when I’m in that grave it’s soon a 
day’ll come you'll be too wearied to be crying out. 
and that day’ll bring you ease. 

Derrpre: I'l] not be here to know if that is true. 
Narst: It’s our three selves he’ll kill to-night, and 
then in two months or three you'll see him walking 
down for courtship with yourself. 


Derrpre: I'll not be here. 


Naist: (hard) You'd best keep him off, maybe, and 
then, when the time comes, make your way to some 
place west in Donegal, and it’s there you'll get used 
to stretching out lonesome at the fall of night, and 
waking lonesome for the day 


Deirpre: Let you not be saying things are worse 
than death. 


Naisi: (a little recklessly) U've one word left. If a 
day comes in the west that the larks are cocking their 
crests on the edge of the clouds, and the cuckoos 
making a stir, and there’s a man you'd fancy, let you 
not be thinking that day I’d be well pleased you'd 


go on keening always. 


DeirprRe: (turning to look at him) And if it was I 
that died, Naisi, would you take another woman to 
fill up my place? 

Nast: (very mournfully) It’s little I know, saving 
only that it’s a hard and bitter thing leaving the 
earth, and a worse and harder thing leaving yourself 
alone and desolate to be making lamentation on its 


face always. 


Derrpre: I'll die when you do, Naisi. I'd not have 
come here from Alban but I knew I'd be along with 
Yet this 


night it’s strange and distant talk you’re making only. 


you in Emain, and you living or dead. . . 


Nast: There’s nothing, surely, the like of a new 
grave ol open earth for putting a great space between 
two friends that love. 


Derrpre: If there isn’t, it’s that grave when it’s closed 
will make us one for ever, and we two lovers have 
had great space without weariness or growing old or 
any sadness of the mind 
ConcHuBoR: (coming in on right) I'd bid you wel- 
come, Naisi. 


NaISsI: 


I’m well pleased you’ve come. 


standing up) You're welcome, Conchubor. 





ConcHusor: (blandly) Let you not think bad of thi: 
place where I’ve put you till other rooms are readied. 


Nasi: (breaking out) We know the room you've 
readied. We know what stirred you to send your seals 
and Fergus into Alban and stop him in the north, 
opening curtain and pointing to the grave) and dig 
that grave before us. Now I ask what brought you 


here? 
Concuusor: I’ve come to look on Deirdre. 


NaISI: Look on her. You’re a knacky fan ier. and it’s 
well you chose the one you'd lure from Alban. Look 
on her, I tell you, and when you've looked I’ve got 
ten fingers will squeeze your mottled goose neck, 
though you’re king itself. 


DerrDRE: (coming between them) Hush, Naisi! 
Maybe Conchubor’ll make peace. . . . Do not mind 
him. Conchubor ; he has cauce to rage 


Concuvusor: It’s little I heed his raging, when a call 
would bring my fighters from the trees. ... But what 


do vou say. Deirdre? 


Derrpre: I'll say so near that grave we seem three 
lonesome people, and by a new made grave there’ 
no man will keep brooding on a woman’s lips, or on 
the man he hates. It’s not long till your own grave 
will be dug in Emain, and you’d go down to it more 
asy if you’d let call Ainnle and Ardan, the way we'd 
have a supper all together, and fill that grave, and 
you'll be well pleased from this out, having four new 


‘ 


friends the like of us in Emain. 


Concuusor: (looking at her for a momer Phat’ 
the first friendly word I’ve heard you speaking 


Deirdre. A game the like of yours should be the 
proper thing for softening the heart and putting 
sweetness in the tongue; and yet this night when I 
hear you I’ve small blame left for Nasai that he stol: 
you off from Ulster. 


DEIRDRI to Naisi) Now, Naisi, answer gently. and 


we'll be friends to-night 


NaIsI doggedly) | have no call but to be friendly 
I'l] mnswel what vou will 
DEIRDRI taking Naisi’s hand) Then you'll call Con- 


hubor your friend and king, the man who reared me 
up upon Slieve Fuadh. 


A ( ? hudor i g ne [¢ clas} Naisi's hand Crile 


CONCHURBOR What noise is that? 


AINNLI behind) Naisi Naisi! Come to us: w 
are betraved and broken 


Naist: It’s Ainnle crying out in a battl 


ConcHuBoR: I was near won this night, but death’s 


between us now. 
He goes out 


Demrpre: (clinging to Naisi) There is no battle. 
Do not leave me, Naisi. 


Natst: I must go to them. 


Derrpre: (beseechingly) Do not leave me, Naisi. Let 
us creep up in the darkness behind the grave. If 
there’s a battle, maybe the strange fighters will be 
destroyed, when Ainnle and Ardan are against them. 


Crie § he ard 


Narst: (wildly) I hear Ardan crying out. Do not 
hold me from my brothers. 


Derrpre: Do not leave me, Naisi. Do not leave me 
broken and alone. 


Natst: I cannot leave my brothers when it is I who 
have defied the king. 


Derrpre: | will go with you. 


Natst: You cannot come. Do not hold me from the 
fight. 


He throws her aside almost roughly 


DerrpRE: (with restraint) Go to your brothers. For 
seven years you have been kindly, but the hardness 
of death has come between us. 


Natst: (looking at her aghast) And you'll have me 
meet death with a hard word from your lips in my 


) 
Cal 


Dermpre: We've had a dream, but this night has 
waked us surely. In a little while we’ve lived too long, 
Naisi, and isn’t it a poor thing we should miss the 
safety of the grave, and we trampling its edge? 


AINNLI behind) Naisi, Naisi, we are attacked and 


ruined ! 


Derrpre: Let vou go where they are calling. (She 
at him for an instant coldly) Have you no 
hame loitering and talking, and a cruel death facing 


Ainnle and Ardan in the woods? 


NalsI frant 


and they with men alone. It’s women that have loved 


They'll not get a death that’s cruel. 


are cruel only; and if I went on living from this day 
I'd be putt'ne a curse on the lot of them I’d meet 
walking in the east or west, putting a curse on the 
sun that gave them beauty, and on the madder and 


the stonecrop put red upon their cloaks 


DerrpReE: (bitterly) I’m well pleased there’s no one 
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in this place to make a story that Naisi was a laugh- 
ing-stock the night he died. 


Natst: There’d not be many’d make a story, for that 
mockery is in your eyes this night will spot the face 
of Emain with a plague of pitted graves. 


He goes out) 


Concuusor: (outside) That is Naisi. Strike him! 
(Tumult. Deirdre crouches down on Naisi’s cloak. 
Conchubor comes in hurriedly) They’ve met their 
death—the three that stole you, Deirdre, and from 
this out you'll be my queen in Emain. 


A keen of men’s voices ts heard behind 


Deirpre: (bewildered and terrified) It is not I will 
be a queen. 


Concuusor: Make your lamentation a short while 
if you will, but it isn’t long till a day’ll come when 
you begin pitying a man is old and desolate, and 
High King also. . . . Let you not fear me, for it’s I’m 
well pleased you have a store of pity for the three 


that were your friends in Alban. 


Demrpre: I have pity, surely. . . . It’s the way pity 
has me this night, when I think of Naisi, that I could 
set my teeth into the heart of a king. 


Concuusor: I know well pity’s cruel, when it was 
my pity for my own self destroyed Naisi. 


Detrpre: (more wildly) It was my words without 
pity gave Naisi a death will have no match until the 
ends of life and time. ( Breaking out into a keen) But 
who'll pity Deirdre has lost the lips of Naisi from her 
neck and from her cheek for ever? Who'll pity 
Deirdre has lost the twilight in the woods with Naisi, 
when beech-trees were silver and copper, and ash- 
trees were fine gold? 


Concuusor: (bewildered) It’s I'll know the way to 
pity and care you, and I with a share of troubles has 
me thinking this night it would be a good bargain if 
it was I was in the grave, and Deirdre crying over 
me, and it was Naisi who was old and desolate. 


Keen heard) 


Detrpre: (wild with sorrow) It is I who am deso- 
late; I, Deirdre, that will not live till I am old. 


Concuusor: It’s not long you'll be desolate, and | 
seven years saying, “It’s a bright day for Deirdre in 
the woods of Alban”; or saying again, “What way 
will Deirdre be sleeping this night, and wet leaves 
and branches driving from the north?” Let you not 
break the thing I’ve set my life on, and you giving 
yourself up to your sorrow when it’s joy and sorrow 
do burn out like straw blazing in an east wind. 


DerrpRE: (turning on him) Was it that way with 
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your sorrow, when I and Naisi went northward from 
Slieve Fuadh and let raise our sails for Alban? 


Concuusor: There’s one sorrow has no end surely 

that’s being old and lonesome. (With extraordinary 
pleading) But you and I will have a little peace in 
Emain, with harps playing, and old men telling 
stories at the fall of night. I’ve let build rooms for 
our two selves, Deirdre, with red gold upon the walls 
and ceilings that are set with bronze. There was never 
a queen in the east had a house the like of your house, 
that’s waiting for yourself in Emain. 


SoLpDIER: (running in) Emain is in flames. Fergus 
has come back and is setting fire to the world. Come 
up, Conchubor, or your state will be destroyed ! 


Concuusor: (angry and regal again) Are the Sons 
of Usna buried? 


Sotpier: They are in their grave, but no earth is 
thrown. 


CoNncHUBOR: Let me see them. Open the tent! (Sol- 
dier opens back of tent and shows grave) Where are 
my fighters? 


So_prer: They are gone to Emain. 


ConcHuBOR: (to Deirdre) There are none to harm 
you. Stay here until I come again. 


Goes out with Soldier. Deirdre looks round for a 
moment, then goes up slowly and looks into grave. 
She crouches down and begins swaying herself back- 
wards and forwards, keening softly. At first her words 
are not heard, then they become clear 


Dermpre: It’s you three will not see age or death 
coming—you that were my company when the fires 
on the hill-tops were put out and the stars were our 
friends only. I'll turn my thoughts back from this 
night, that’s pitiful for want of pity, to the time it 
was your rods and cloaks made a little tent for me 
where there’d be a birch tree making shelter and a 
dry stone ; though from this day my own fingers will 
be making a tent for me, spreading out my hairs and 
they knotted with the rain 


Lavarcham and Old Woman come in stealthily on 
right 


DerrpreE: (not seeing them) It is I, Deirdre, will be 
crouching in a dark place ; 1, Deirdre, that was young 


with Naisi. and brought sorrow to his grave in Emain. 


Oup Woman: Is that Deirdre broken down that was 
so light and airy? 


LAVARCHAM: It is, surely, crying out over their grave. 
She goes to Deirdre 


Derrpre: It will be my share from this out to be 


i 


il 


u 
g 





making lamentation on this stone always, and I cry- 
ing for a love will be the like of a star shining on a 
little harbour by the sea. 


LAVARCHAM: (coming forward) Let you rise up, 
Deirdre, and come off while there are none to heed 
us. the way I'll find you shelter and some friend to 
guard you. 
Dempre: To what place would I go away from 
Naisi? What are the woods without Naisi or the sea 
shore? 

LAVARCHAM: (very coaxingly) If it is that way you'd 
be, come till I find you a sunny place where you'll be 
a great wonder they'll call the queen of sorrows ; and 
you'll begin taking a pride to be sitting up pausing 
and dreaming when the summer comes. 


Derrpre: It was the voice of Naisi that was strong in 
summer—the voice of Naisi that was sweeter than 
pipes playing, but from this day will be dumb always. 


to Old Woman) She doesn’t heed us 
at all. We'll be hard set to rouse her. 


LAVARCHAM: 


O_p Woman: If we don’t the High King will rouse 
her, coming down beside her with the rage of battle 
in his blood, for how could Fergus stand against him? 


LAVARCHAM: (touching Deirdre with her hand 

here’s a score of woman’s years in store for you, and 
you'd best choose will you start living them beside the 
man you hate, or being your own mistress in the west 


or south ? 


Derapre: It is not I will go on living after Ainnle 
and after Ardan. After Naisi I will not have a life- 
time in the world. 


Look, Lavarcham ! 
There’s a light leaving the Red Branch. Conchubor 
and his lot will be coming quickly with a torch of 


O_p WomMAN: (with excitement 


bog-deal for her marriage, throwing a light on her 
three comrades, 


DeIRDRI Let us throw down clay on my 


startled 
three comrades. Let us cover up Naisi along with 
\innle and Ardan, they that were the pride of Emain. 
Throwing in clay) There is Naisi was the best of 
three, the choicest of the choice of many. It was a 
clean death was your share, Naisi; and it is not I will 
quit your head, when it’s many a dark night among 
the snipe and plover that you and I were whispering 
together. It is not I will quit your head, Naisi, when 
it's many a night we saw the stars among the clear 
trees of Glen da Ruadh, or the moon pausing to rest 
her on the edges of the hills 


O_p Woman: Conchubor is coming, surely. I see the 
glare of flames throwing a light upon his cloak 


LavARCHAM: (eagerly) Rise up, Deirdre, and come to 





Fergus, or be the High King’s slave for ever! 


Deirpre: (imperiously) I will not leave Naisi, who 
has left the whole world scorched and desolate. I 
will not go away when there is no light in the heav- 
ens, and no flower in the earth under them, but is 
saying to me that it is Naisi who is gone for ever. 


ConcHusor: (behind) She is here. Stay a little back. 

Lavarcham and Old Woman go into the shadow on 
left as Conchubor comes in. With excitement, to 
Dierdre) Come forward and leave Naisi the way I’ve 
left charred timber and a smell of burning in Emain 
Macha, and a heap of rubbish in the storehouse of 
many crowns. 


DetrpDRE: (more awake to what is round her) What 
are crowns and Emain Macha, when the head that 
gave them glory is this place, Conchubor, and it 
stretched upon the gravel will be my bed to-night? 


ConcHuBoR: Make an end of talk of Naisi, for I’ve 
come to bring you to Dundealgan since Emain is 
destroyed. 


(Conchubor makes a movement towards her) 


DeirprReE: (with a tone that stops him) Draw a little 
back from Naisi, who is young for ever. Draw a little 
back from the white bodies I am putting under a 
mound of clay and grasses that are withered—a 
mound will have a nook for my own self when the 
end is come. 


ConcHusor: (roughly) Let you rise up and come 
along with me in place of growing crazy with your 
wailings here. 


Detrpre: It’s yourself has made a crazy story, and let 
you go back to your arms, Conchubor, and to coun- 
cils where your name is great, for in this place you 
are an old man and a fool only. 


Concuusor: If I’ve folly, I’ve sense left not to lose 
the thing I’ve bought with sorrow and the deaths of 
many. 

He moves toward her) 


Derrpre: Do not raise a hand to touch me. 


ConcuuBor: There are other hands to touch you. 
My fighters are set round in among the trees. 


Derrpre: Who'll fight the grave, Conchubor, and it 
opened on a dark night? 


LAVARCHAM: (eagerl) 
I hear the call of Fergus and his men. 


There are steps in the wood. 


ConcuHusor: (furiously) Fergus cannot stop me. I 
am more powerful than he is, though I am defeated 


and old. 



























































Fercus: (comes in to Deirdre; a red glow 1s 
behind the grove) 1 have destroyed Emain, and now 
I'll guard you all times, Deirdre, though it was I, 
without knowledge, brought Naisi to his grave. 


seen 


Concuusor: It’s not you will guard her, for my 
whole armies are gathering. Rise up, Deirdre, for 
you are mine surely. 

Fercus: (coming between them) I am come be- 
tween you. 

CoNcHUBOR: (wildly) When I’ve killed Naisi and 


his brothers, is there any man that I will spare? And 
is it you will stand against 


me, Fergus, when it’s 
seven years you've seen me getting my death with 
rage in Emain? 

FERGUS: 


It’s I, surely, will stand against a thief and 


a traitor, 
Dempre: (stands up and sees the light from Emain 
Draw a little back with the squabbling of fools when 
She 
I see the flames of Emain starting upward in the 
dark night; and because of me there will be weasels 
and wild cats crying on a lonely wall where there 


I am broken up with misery. turns around 


were queens and armies and red gold, the way there 
will be a story told of a ruined city and a raving king 
and a She 
round) I see the trees naked and bare, and the moon 
shining. Little moon, littke moon of Alban, it’s lone- 


woman will be young for ever. looks 


some you'll be this night, and to-morrow night, and 
long nights after, and you pacing the woods beyond 
Glen Laoi, looking every place for Deirdre and Naisi, 
the two lovers who slept so sweetly with each other 
FERGUS 


to Conchubor’s right and h {per- 


ing) Keep back, or you will have the shame of push- 


going 


ing a bolt on a queen who is.out of her wits 


Concuusor: It is I who am out of with 


my wits, 


Emain in flames, and Deirdre raving. and my own 


heart gone within me 
DerrprRe: (in a high and quiet tone) | have put away 
sorrow like a shoe that is worn out and muddy, for it 
is I have had a life that will be envied by great com- 
panies. It was not by a low birth I made kings un- 
easy, and they sitting in the halls of Emain. It was 


not a low thing to be chosen by Conchubor, who was 
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wise, and Naisi had no match for bravery. It is not qa 
small thing to be rid of grey hairs, and the loosening 
of the teeth. (With a sort of triumph) It was the 
choice of lives we had in the clear woods, and in the 


grave, we're safe, surely 
Concuusor: She will do herself harm. 


Deirpre: (showing Naisi’s knife) | have a little key 
to unlock the prison of Naisi you’d shut upon his 
youth for ever. Keep back, Conchubor ; for the High 
King who is your master has put his hands between 


us. (She half turns to the It was sorrows were 


LTaVe 
foretold, but great joys were my share always; yet 
it is a cold place I must go to be with you, Naisi; 
and it’s cold your arms will be this night that were 
warm about my neck so often. . . . It’s a pitiful thing 
to be talking out when your ears are shut to me. It’s 
a pitiful thing, Conchubor, you have done this night 
in Emain; yet a thing will be a joy and triumph to 


the ends of life and time. 


She presses knife inte her heart and sinks into the 


20 forward. The red 
veri dark 


grave. Conchubor and Fergus 


clou fade Sf. leai ing stage 


Fercus: Four white bodies 


are laid down together; 
He throws 
sword that 
my four friends that were the 
dearest always. The flames of Emain have gone out: 
Deirdre is dead and there is none to keen her. That 
is the fate of Deirdre and the children of Usna, and 
for this night, Conchubor, our war is ended 


four clear lights are quenched in Ireland. 


his 


could not shield you 


sword into the grav. here is 


my 


Hy goes out 
LAVARCHAM: I have a little hut where you can rest. 
Conchubor ; there is a great dew falling 
Cont HUBOR re ith the é pr an old man lake 
me with you. I’m hard set to see the wavy before me. 
Orv Woman: This way, Conchubor 

They go out 
LAVARCHAM: (beside the Deirdre is dead, and 


Naisi is dead; and if the oaks 
a dark sky 


this night in 


and stars could die for 


sorrow, it’s and 


hard and naked earth 


we'd have Emain 
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show or not. 

4) Among spoken dramas comedies 
do better than serious plays, largely 
because they are better and more in- 
teresting plays. The public here 
doesn’t turn down “Hamlet” or “Ro- 
meo” but might be pardoned for 
preferring Margo's production of 
“Southern Exposure” to La Cornell’s 
“That Lady.” Frankly, I don’t believe 
the public actually prefers laughs to 
tears. The trouble is that only a few 
playwrights decorate earnest plays 
and ideological exhortation with good 
writing. Political sentiments are not 
inflamed in this land of peace and 
plenty and the public still wants ar- 
tistic entertainment, not sermons. 


Region 5: Landon Laird 


|) The theatres in our region are 
supported by people who are genu- 
inely interested in the productions. | 
do not think they are particularly in- 
terested in the social aspect. 

2) On a rough estimate, one to two 
million people attend the theatre reg- 
ularly in our region. 

3) 1 would estimate the social and 
economic strata of the audiences as 
being 70° white collar trade; 15% 
super-white collar, or highbrow trade ; 
15°% less than white collar trade. 

4) Serious plays do not do too well in 
our region. Looking at the matter 
both from the professional and non- 
professional theatre viewpoints, the 
concensus is that light entertainment 
outdraws serious entertainment. 


Region 6: John K. Sherman 


1) There isn’t much social foofaraw 
connected with piaygoing in this area. 
I'd say most people in theatre audi- 
ences are there because they want to 
see the play. 

2) To estimate the number of people 
attending the theatre regularly can 
only be a wild guess. The real answer 
is “not enough.” I'd say 25,000 maxi- 
mum, but have absolutely no proof. 
3) Ninety per cent of the audiences 
are composed of good old middle- 
class; wealthy people, 5%; 
stricken, 5%. 

4) Serious plays certainly hold their 
own as against frivolous stuff, pro- 
vided they’re well done and theatrego- 
ers have some confidence in an 
adequate performance. 


poverty 





Region 7: Sterling Sorensen 


1) Outside of Chicago’s professiong} 
theatres, the showgoing magnet of the 
region, playgoing to the non-profes. 
sional troupes’ offerings, previous) 
regarded as a kind of “civic duty” by 
many business and professional peo 
ple, has become today a welcome 
recreation. 

2) To project the seasonal showgoing 
public, on the basis of 158 recognized 
non-professional players’ units, not 
counting the hundreds of high schoo} 
productions, one needs go far out on 
a limb. Observers agree that it is g 
large figure, around 500,000. 

3) The so-called upper-middle class 
patronize the civic, community and 
collegiate dramas; the well-heeled 
look to New York and Chicago for 
their theatrical fare, and those of sub. 
marginal incomes, the movies and 
“shows” in which their youngsters 
appear. 

4) The artily theatrical and tangen- 
tial, off-the-beaten-track playbills have 
their small core of adherents in this 
region, but to draw sustaining, boxof. 
fice-swelling subscribers, the com- 
munity and collegiate theatre organ- 
izations bulwark their repertoires with 
Broadway—Hollywood successes. 


Region &: Edith Lindeman 


1) Community theatre enterprises 
are supported partly because the reg- 
ular subscribers want to get their 
money's worth from their season tick- 
ets; partly through genuine interest in 
theatre in any form; partly through 
pride in home-town or college per- 
formers. In the smaller towns, it is 
probably the social and communal 
spirit that is predominent in the audi- 
ences; in larger cities or college 
towns, the cultural aspect runs about 
neck-and-neck with the social delights 
of playgoing. 

2) It is utterly impossible to give 
even the roughest estimate of the 
number of people who attend the the- 
atre regularly in the Southeast. 

3) By and large, the regular patrons 
of community theatre come from mid- 
dle and upper-middle class and eco 
nomic brackets. This group repre 
sents about 90% of the audience for 
this type of theatre. 

1) Comedy and comedy-drama ust- 
ally outdraws the serious play twe 
to one. 


Region 9: Boyd Martin 


1) I believe people in this region are 
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interested chiefly in seeing the plays; 
the social aspects of the theatre do not 
seem to matter much. 

9) One sees about the same people at 
‘yl attractions. Roughly I should say 
between 2,500 and 4,000 attend each 
production. 

3) The social and economic strata 
are about the same as wealth here is 
fairly equally distributed. The very 
rich are limited to a few, and they do 
not seem to attend the theatre here. 
4) Both light and serious plays do 
about the same business. 


Region 10: Alan Branigan 


1) Most of the theatres in this region 
devote their efforts to light plays that 
recently have been hits on Broadway. 
This is the sort of play their public 
prefers. This being so, it is obvious 
that the social prestige—entertain- 
ment aspect of the stage interests the 
public more than the idea of the stage 
as an art form. 

2) Even a rough estimate of the num- 
ber of people attending theatre is difhi- 
cult to achieve. One can generalize 
from the particular. Nutley, New Jer- 
sey, is an average small town with a 
population of 30.000. Each produc- 
tion is attended by 1,500 persons, 
roughly 5° of the population. 

3) Most of the theatregoing public 
comes from the upper middle classes, 
which can be broken down into the 
minor executive class, the intelligent- 
sia, small town social leaders and stu- 
dents. 

4) There is no question as to the rel- 
ative success of light entertainment 
over serious plays. This can be traced 
to current taste on Broadway. 


Region 11: Elliot Norton 


1) In the six New England states. 
counting both summer and winter, 
there are probably 50,000 people who 
go to the theatre regularly. 

2) The reasons for playgoing are 
manifold, but the social one is now of 
very small consequence, 

3) The audiences in the professional 
theatres are almost entirely of the 
middle classes: the white-collar work- 
ers, the members of the various pro- 
fessions, the college students, the 
teachers of all grades, the merchants 
(both little and large) and their wives. 
4) Comedies and musical shows are 
by all odds the most popular attrac- 
tions in the professional theatre. In 
fact, the really serious drama has 
hard going up here. 
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light dimming equipment BS. 


. plays an important role 


In any stage presentation, dimming of light is essential to enhance 
the authenticity of the scene. POWERSTAT Dimmers are stars in 
any performance. They give a professional touch in large or 
“little” theatres — control light to create an audience-impressing 
atmosphere. 


FOR LOW COST INSTALLATIONS 


TYPE D1000H 


is a small non-interlocking POWERSTAT Dimmer 
with vertically-operated handle —rated at 1000 
watts output for single circuit control. It is 
mounted on a 7” x 842” faceplate for installa- 
tion in rack or panel. One or more units can 
be purchased as the budget allows. 


FOR VERSATILE PERFORMANCE 


TYPE DBP3-2000 is a POWERSTAT 
“‘packaged’’ assembly supplying 
“big switchboard” lighting effects at 
low cost. It consists of 3 individual 
units in one package, each rated at 
0-2000 watts. The units can be oper- 
ated separately or from a master 
control. Installation is simple on 
any 240/120 volt, 3 wire single 
phase a-c line, 


The Superior Electric Company offers a complete line of manually-operated and 
motor-driven POWERSTAT Dimmers, in a wide range of models and ratings to 
suit your requirements. Wherever the dimming, bright- 
ening and blending of light can help to create an 
appropriate atmosphere, POWERSTAT Light Dimming 
Equipment will serve you well . . . serve you best. 
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ow 


WRITE TODAY for this free illustrated 12-page bro- 
chure. Photos, dimensional drawings, circuit diagrams 
and other useful information will help you select 
the POWERSTAT unit best suited to your lighting 
control requirements. 


tooo oemens avenue PPR 131) Mth, ae ee 
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CONNECTICUT BRISTOL CONNECTICUT 
POWERSTAT VARIABLE TRANSFORMERS © YOLTBOX A-C POWER SUPPLIES » STABILINE VOLTAGE REGULATORS 
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Largest 
collection of the 
world's finest costumes. 


The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
pe wy BY New York stage plays, Roxy and 


Radio Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henle and other ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an average 
of 100 amateur productions every week. Send 
us a list of your requirements and be sure 
Brooks costumes your next show 


=m 0 OK S 


1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 





Nan McFarland Kay Sevier 


THEATRICAL 
SHOPPING SERVICE 


“We have no stock—we simply shop” 
for every need in the theatre. 


costumes drapes materials dance togs 


props make-up hardware et cetera 


Supervision of Costume Rentals 


140 East 52nd New York 22 
Mu 8-1194 


SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


A 





Changing Your 
Address? 


Subscribers are request- 
ed to report immediately 
any change of address to 
4800 


Theatre Arts, 
North Kenneth Ave., 
Chicago 30, Illinois; as 
well as to the local post- 
master, 





The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 9) 


The sound films, the talkies, were 
either deplored or rejected or both, 
and generally with the hope stated as 
a prediction that they couldn’t last. 
All of that—the admiration for the 
maturing silent film, an understand- 
ing analysis of the techniques that 
contributed to its richness and flexi- 
bility, the implicit distaste for and 
fear of the talkies—was summed up in 
“The Film Till Now.” Funk & Wag- 
nalls have made it available again in 
a vastly enlarged edition. The original 
Rotha text, with the exception of cer- 
tain factual errors, remains intact; 
but to it have been added many new 
stills—there are some 175 illustra- 
tions—and a whole new section, “The 
Film Since Then,” by Richard Grif- 
fith. Mr. Griffith, now on the staff of 
the Museum of Modern Art Film Li- 
brary and until recently the Executive 
Director of the National Board of Re- 
view, has taken on the awesome task 
of bringing Rotha’s original manu- 
script up to date, of tracing the evolu- 
tion of the sound film on beyond those 
distasteful primitives to its fruition in 
“Monsieur Verdoux,” Rossellini’s 
“Open City,” and the best of the war- 
time documentaries. Paul Rotha has 
added a 50-page preface clarifying his 
own developing through 
these past twenty years, but it is Grif- 
fith who carries the burden not only 
of reciting the history of those years, 


position 


but of spinning out a new aesthetic 
for the augmented medium itself. 
Actually, only within the last few 
years has it seemed even possible to 
do so. Only since the war have we 
reached a level, a plateau that grants 
some vantage point for looking back 
and judging. Only now can we begin 
to evaluate the true significance of all 
the myriad productions that have 
flowed in a ceaseless stream from 
Hollywood and from all the produc- 
ing centers of Europe as well. Seen 
in their contemporary setting, they 
receive a hasty brickbat or an over- 
zealous accolade from hard-pressed 
newspapers and magazine reviewers. 
One of Mr. Griffith’s outstanding 
achievements in his section of the 
book is a skilfull interrelation of the 
films of the thirties and forties with 
the times that produced them. He 
proves that Hollywood's well-known 
and oft-deplored cycles make sense, 
have meaning when viewed in per- 





spective. And the films themselves, gy 
seemingly superficial when they ap, 
pear, are shown to have a deep and 
abiding relation with their own times, 
There is material here to still those yp. 
thinking writers who fondly repeat, 
“Movies are an escape from reality.” 

Because Mr. Griffith is an American 
and knows best the films of this coup. 
try, his three chapters on Americay 
productions, their directors, writers. 
and producers, are the most success. 
ful part of his contribution. The 
equivalent chapters devoted to the 
motion picture in France, England, 
Russia, Germany, and Italy become at 
times mere catalogues of titles seep 
and noted. As Siegfried Kracauer’s 
“From Caligari To Hitler” under. 
scores, it is virtually impossible to 
write meaningfully about the films of 
any country without an_ intimate 
knowledge of the entire output of that 
country. The occasional films that 
reach these shores—this is especially 
true of post-war Italy—can give a to- 
tally misleading impression of native 
production, can suggest a far-reach- 
ing quality that does not in fact exist. 
Only when films arrive here in con. 
siderable numbers, as in the case of 
pre-war French productions, can valid 
conclusions be drawn. And in every 
instance where this has been possible, 
Mr. Griffith has analyzed closely and 
well. There are equally notable es- 
says on the films of Chaplin, Disney. 
and Robert Flaherty, three individ- 
uals who work outside the industry 
proper, but whose art continues to 
exert vast influence on production all 
over the world. 

Out of this happy collaboration of 
Rotha and Griffith has come a hand- 
some and readable reference work of 
Added to the 
pages of text are over 250 credit 
fiction and 
documentary films produced between 
1914 and 1948, a thoroughly revised 
of film 
terms, an extensive and really usable 
index. The product of two film en- 
thusiasts, the selection and judgments 


renewed usefulness. 


sheets on outstanding 


and modernized glossary 


of certain of the titles may sometimes 
border on the capricious. Standards 
of perception and criticism may seem 
at times unscientific, strongly per 
sonal. They are. Only people who love 
the film medium as enthusiastically, 
as personally—and as hopefully—as 
Rotha and Griffith could write a “Film 
Till Now” in the first place. Theit 
joint effort has produced a book that 
is a must for all who share that love. 

—ARTHUR KNIGHT 
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AppicaTION OR ALL Is True. A play 
by H. T. Lowe-Porter. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Mrs. H. T. Lowe-Porter, whose 
reputation heretofore has accrued 
from her English translations of the 
writings of Thomas Mann, had made 
an interesting attempt at literary al- 
chemy. She has sought to transform 
the base material of twentieth-century 
persons and events into the golden 
literary form of the English language, 
the Elizabethan play. Since neither 
Mrs. Lowe-Porter nor the material 
with which she deals are in fact Eliza- 
bethan, the inevitable result is a rath- 
er obvious imitation. 

The plot of “Abdication” consists 
of a re-telling of the events leading up 
to the abdication of Edward VIII, 
cloaked in the gossamer disguise of 
an Elizabethan setting. Such major 
factors of the situation as the general 
political climate of England, the rest- 
less attitude of the young king toward 
the burdensome and restricting duties 
of kingship, his rather unwelcomed 
social ideas, his worries over the fu- 
ture of England in a world rushing 
toward armed conflict are touched 
upon. Added to this are thumbnail 
sketches of the rest of the royal fam- 
ily, the hostile Prime Minister, and 
other important personages of the 
day. Into this situation comes the lady 
the king would marry—the catalytic 
agent bringing about the resolution of 
the plot. Mrs. Lowe-Porter makes no 
attempt to add to the known facts of 
the most thoroughly documented love 
affair of all time. There are no sensa- 
tional revelations included. Appar- 
ently all she knows is what she—and 
the world—read in the papers. She 
has instead clearly pinned her hopes 
for reader interest on the device of 
shifting this familiar group back a 
few centuries in time, adding to the 
sport by dropping their names and 
referring to them by title only. Pro- 
vided the reader is amused by mas- 
querades, the device is successful. It 
is refreshing, for example, to dis- 
cover the familiar figure of Winston 
Churchill wandering about in seven- 
teenth-century trappings, uttering his 
dire warnings against Britain’s un- 
preparedness in pseudo-Elizabethan 
verse that nearly matches in grandeur 
his twentieth-century prose. 

Mrs. Lowe-Porter has placed her 
familiar group in a remarkable, schol- 
arly imitation of an Elizabethan play. 
Unfortunately, however, by electing 
that form, she has invited comparison 
(continued on page 94) 
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Regional Theatre 


Directory 


CALIFORNIA 


HUNTINGTON PARK CIVIC THEATRE 

Room 205, City Hall, 6550 Miles Avenue 
Huntington Park, California 
Director—David S. Peckinpah 


MILLBRAE COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
P.O. Box | 
Millbrae, California 


Director—Ralph Schram 


Technical Director—Robert McPherson 


MILLS COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Oakland 13, California 


Staff—Arch Lauterer, L. Louise Stephens, 
Evaline Uhl Wright 


PACIFIC THEATRE 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 


Director—De Marcus Broun 


PALO ALTO COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
Palo Alto, California 


Supervising Director—Ralph Welles 
Business Manager—Margaret DeVore 


Technical Director—Carroll Alexander 





COLORADO 


COLLEGE THEATRE—HOME-MADE THEATRE 
Western State College 
Gunnison, Colorado 
Director—Jess W. Gern 


Technical Director—Martin Hatcher 





PERRY-MANSFIELD 
School of the Theatre and Pance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Director—Charlotte Perry 
Contemporary Dance—Hariette Ann Gray 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO THEATRE 
Boulder, Colorado 
Directors—J. H. Crouch, Robert Loper 
Technical Directors—Robert Hethmon, Frank 
Sullivan 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
School of the Theatre 
Denver, Colorado 


Majors in Acting, Directing, Production 


Children's Theatre. Courses leading to B.A., 


M.A., PhD. 





CONNECTICUT 
RANDALL PLAYHOUSE 
174 Ann Street 
Hartford 3, Conn. 


Director—Ann Heilpern Randal! 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE ROOSEVELT MASQUERS 
D.C. Recreation Department 
Washington 10, D. C. 


Director—Pauline Eaton Oak 


THE UNIVERSITY PLAYERS 
George Washington University 
Department of Speech 
Chairman—L. Poe Leggette 


FLORIDA 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI THEATRES 
The Ring, The Box 
Coral Gables, Florida 
Staff—F. Koch, Jr., G. Bennett, 
S. Hirsch, C. Philhour, Hans Rothe 


GEORGIA 


MACON LITTLE THEATRE 

Box 449, Macon, Georgia 
President—W. Elliott Dunwody, Jr. 
Business Manager—Joseph W. Popper 
Director—John F. Hruby 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
Department of Drama 
Athens, Georgia 
Head—Leighton M. Ballew 
Staff—Paul A. Camp, James E. Popovich 


IDAHO 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Staff—Vio Mae Powell, Mel Schubert, 
Don Asboe, Clark Carlile, Carl Isaacson, 
Charlotte Cleelard 


ILLINOIS 


ACTORS COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
218 South Wabash 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Director—Minnie Galatzer 
Assoc. Director—Arthur Peterson, Jr. 


ELMHURST COLLEGE THEATRE 
Elmhurst, Illinois 
Director—C, C. Arends 
Technical Director—Harry W. Campbell 


ELMHURST COMMUNITY THEATRE 
Elmhurst, Illinois 
Director—C. C. Arends 
Business Manager—Milan Novak 
Secretary—Althea Rautenberg 





The Art Institute of Chicago 


Head—Maurice Gnesin 
Ass't Head—Mary Agnes Doyle 
Business Manager—Louise Dale Spoor 


GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
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THE ILLIN] THEATRE GUILD 
At the University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
Supervising Director—Wesley Swanson 
Technical Director—Joseph W. Scott 


THE THEATRE OF WESTERN SPRINGS 
Western Springs, Illinois 
Director—Mary Cattell 
Children's Theatre—Ella Heimbrodt 


INDIANA 


CIVIC THEATRE OF INDIANAPOLIS 
Indianapolis 2, Indiana 
Director-Manager—Jack L. Hatfield 
Technical Director—Fredric Rhoades 
Office Manager—Ann R. Lavery 





SYCAMORE PLAYERS 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Director—Dr. R. W. Masters 
Technical Director—Gladys Rohrig 





1OWA 


COLLEGE CIVIC THEATRE 
lowa Wesleyan College 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


Director—Jack Palangio 


\OWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Department of English and Speech 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
Drama Staff—Hazel Strayer, Stanley Wood, 

Elaine McDavitt, Richard Bergstrom 





KANSAS 


KANSAS STATE PLAYERS 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 
irector—Earl G. Hoover 
Technical Director—Donald F. Hermes 


MARYLAND 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PLAYSHOP 


The Johns Hopkins Children's Educational 
Theatre 


Baltimore 18, Md. 
Staff—N. Bryllion Fagin, Frances Cary Bowen, 
ames Byrd, Janet Feinblatt 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ADAMS MEMORIAL THEATRE 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Mass. 


director—David C. Bryant 


AMHERST COLLEGE 
Department of Dramatics 
Director—Curtis Canfield 
Designer—Charles Rogers 
Technical Director—Ralph C. McGoun 


GLOUCESTER SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE, 
INC. 


Rocky Neck, Gloucester, Mass. 


Director—Florence Cinningham 
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with some rather difficult competition. 
That she recognizes this fact is shown 
by the presence of an epilogue in 
which she provides some harsh crit- 
icism of her own product. Coyly put- 
ting the speech into the mouth of the 
Bard, she has him say in part, “This 
upstart crow hath so sought to beauti- 
fy herself with my feathers, and hath 
bombasted out some lines of blank 
verse. .. . For the manner, having 
none of her own, this writer hath 
filched mine, yet not wielding my no- 
ble verse hath hacked and stretched it 
Procrustes-like to the couching.” 

The device of self-criticism is ever 
a disarming and effective one. The 
reader is strongly tempted to give the 
downcast author an encouraging pat 
on the back, and say “Cheer up now, 
it isn’t really as bad as that.” But the 
harsh fact remains; this author has 
indeed presumed to invade the terri- 
tory of the immortals and has thereby 
demonstrated her mortality. She has 
copied the form exactly, the vocabu- 
lary has a remarkable ring of authen- 
ticity, and the characters hold the 
floor with true Elizabethan tenacity 
and hyperbole. She has faithfully 
mixed together all the proper Eliza- 
bethan ingredients save only one—the 
great sweep and grandeur and imag- 
ination of Elizabethan blank verse. 
Her verse moves along smoothly, 
never quite breaking through the lim- 
its of scholarly perfection. It is blank 
verse in Elizabethan style. It is never 
Elizabethan poetry. 

“Abdication” is not a work of art. 
It is an interesting and scholarly exe- 
cution of a difficult literary trick. 
More exactly it is two tricks combined 
in one act, for she has moved the fa- 
miliar figures and events of our own 
day deftly and cleverly back into the 
past, and she has also re-created the 
most exacting form of English drama 
with competence if not with genius. 
Mrs. Lowe-Porter—like a sword swal- 
lower who performs his act while be- 
ing shot from a cannon—deserves 
applause for the neat performance of 
a difficult double trick. 

—Tuomas E. Noyes 


Next Month’s Play 


Caesarand Cleopatra 
by G. Bernard Shaw 














LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 

Radio Theatre Television 

31 Evans Way, Boston, Mass. 
Principal—Haven M. Powers 
Directors—F. R. Gilbert, K. Wolff 
Le 

SMITH COLLEGE 
Department of Theatre 

Northhampton, Massachusetts 
Staff—Hallie Flanagan Davis, Denton Snyder 
Day Tuttle, Edith Burnett, George Dowell 
Theodore Kazanoff. Undergraduates limited 
to Smith College Students. Graduate Siy. 
dents—men and women, write for data 
oogsnmeapueneyasmnssquassmanenapnnnsenneunmnenaies nnn 

TUFTS COLLEGE THEATRE 

Department of Drama and Speech 
Medford 55, Mass. 

Director and Chairman—MarstonBalch 
Associate Director—John R. Woodruff 





MICHIGAN 


ES 
BATTLE CREEK CIVIC THEATRE 
Kellogg Regional Airfield 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Director—Gerhardt Lindemulder 


Summer Season Now in Progress 





Pit & Balcony, Inc. 
sponsoring 
THE SAGINAW PLAYERS 
805 North Hamilton Street 
Saginaw, Michigan 


Director—Paul Stephenson 
Technical Director—Tom Boyd 
MINNESOTA 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Little Theatre 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Staff—H. Peterson, M. Jackson. S. Lienke 
N. Robb, H. Seigler Davis 
M.G. Owen, Head 


Mattson 





UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA THEATRE 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





Director—Frank M. Whiting 

Associate Directors—Kenneth L. Graham 
Da JW. Th NE 

MISSOURI 





MISSOURI WORKSHOP 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
Staff—Donovan Rhynsburger, Elmer Bladow 
Mildred Howard, Elizabeth Harris Hahn 





ST. LOUS COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE 
812 Union Boulevard 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 
Director-Manager—Bradford Whitney 


ae a 
echnical Director—James Auer 





ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Staff—R. A. McCormick, D. P. O'Connor, 
Philone Crouch, Larry Masten, B. L. Taylor 
Barbara Fraser 
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———_E_E eee 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY PLAYHOUSE 

Kansas City 4, Missouri | 
Director-—Dr. John Newfield 


EE 


NEW JERSEY 
MILLSTREAM PLAYHOUSE 
Sea Girt 
New Jersey 
Director—Everett H. Hughes 


EERE 


NEW YORK 


——— 
CIVIC UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 

rector of Dramatics—Sawyer Falk 
Stal -Bernard Sachs, Herbert Smith, Amram 


Nowak 


TT 


COLUMBIA THEATRE ASSOCIATES 
School of Dramatic Arts 
Columbia University 
Director—Milton Smith 


nical Director—Walter Thompson Ash 
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ever in this land. If a measure of suc- 
cess also attends divers unworthy ex- 
hibitions, that is the fault not of the 
stage but of the public. 

It is difficult to understand the ex- 
treme sensitiveness of certain moral- 
ists as to the alleged corrupting influ- 
ence of the stage. They pay that insti- 
tution a great compliment in ascribing 
to it such remarkable power over 
the public morals; or else, surely, they 
must conceive individual virtue to be 
exceedingly fragile. If a censor of the 
stage were to arraign it as at times a 
bore it would be possible to appre- 
ciate his feelings and sympathise with 
his views. Many of the proceedings 
visible upon the stage are trivial and 
tedious to a degree not readily ex- 
pressed. Stuffy scenery, ear-piercing 
music, execrable elocution, nasal vo- 
calism, obvious ignorance, offensive 
conceit, pitiable vanity, the sad lack 
of reticence which so often permits 
a public disclosure of individualities 
that Nature plainly intended for sweet 
retirement and deep domestic seclu- 
sion,—all these blemishes upon the 
stage are appreciable. But where does 
the immoral influence appear? How 
does it strike? In what manner does 
its victim conduct himself? Does the 
youth upon seeing Jago, for example, 
presently rush forth and prod a fan- 
cied Cassio in a dark street? Is he 
driven to incontinence by the sight of 
a pretty woman playing Parthenia, 
or Pauline, or Desdemona, or Lady 
Teazle? What, then, must be thought 
of the virtue which melts like wax in 
the heat of such exceedingly mild fires 
as these? What becomes of such a 
person when he is led into society and 
obliged to stand the tremendous strain 
of an evening party? It is a great pity, 
surely, for certain philosophers, and 
for the weak vessels of the earth in 
general, that Nature has made women 
alluring and roses sweet. But there is 
one way of safety for all such imper- 
iled creatures. If the stage is really 
thought to weaken character by undue 
enticement, you have only to present 
it as it really is, and that dreaded 
glamour will vanish like smoke. Di- 
vest it of nonsense in your thought. 
Quit describing it as a fascination of 
the devil. Cease telling ignorant peo- 
ple to keep away from the one partic- 
ular room in Blue-Beard’s palace. 

(continued on page 96) 
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There is not among men a more ex- 
acting, laborious, stern profession 
than that of the stage. 

The worst influence that proceeds 
from the stage is one that also pro- 
ceeds from the pulpit, and perhaps 
from all artistic pursuits,—the possi- 
ble weakening of character, from en- 
couragement of the love of admiration 
in persons who are before the public, 
whether as actors, orators, writers, 
preachers, or personal exhibitors of 
any kind. It takes a long time for a 
man to learn the usual vagueness, the 
frequent ignorance, the heedless flip- 
pancy, and, therefore, the general 
worthlessness of the opinions and re- 
marks of most other people about 
himself or his proceedings; to learn 
that the only rational way to live is 
to make duty a rigid law of life and 
utterly to ignore what people say. 
Many men never learn this; and ac- 
tors in particular, whose fortunes 
depend so immediately on popular 
liking, are sometimes pitiable in their 
restless, craving vanity. The same 
thing is sometimes seen in clergymen. 
At least half of all that occurs in the 
world, whether on the stage or else- 
where, is of no public importance and 
ought never to be noticed in any way. 
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result is reminiscent of Scriabine, g 
others of Kostelanetz—a very queer 
and puzzling aesthetic. 

The violinist Rudolph Kolisch has 
been an important man in chamber 
music for years, figuring in the fing 
performances of many works which 
have since become accepted as mag. 
terworks. At present he is first violin. 
ist of the Pro Arte Quartet, a top 
flight ensemble in residence at the 
University of Wisconsin. For Dial 
they have recently recorded two out 
standing examples of chamber music 
written in the twelve-tone technique; 
Arnold Schénberg’s Quartet No, 3 
and Alban Berg’s “Lyric Suite,” the 
latter being a six-movement work for 
string quartet. For conscientious 
seekers of the light as propounded by 
Schénberg and his disciples, these 
records will do a lot. A few hearings 
of the Berg will reveal the warmth 
and poignancy underneath the sur- 
face cerebrality characteristic of all 
twelve-tone works, but the Schonberg 
is rougher going. An artist of Schon. 
berg’s fierce and devoted integrity is 
not to be taken lightly, however, and 
this set furnishes a welcome oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with him. 
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